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l\ly LORD, 
I have taken the liberty to dedicate the fe\v follo,ving pages to 
your Lordship. They present, not a regular treatise upon the sub- 
ject, which I have undertaken to discuss, but merely an imperfect 
etching. They present, ho,vever, an etching, which, if viewed atten- 
tively, will be found to exhibit a variety of striking attitudes, and 
important truths,-truths which, I conceive, are sufficiently awful to 
awaken the solicitude of the thoughtful, and more prudent, enemies 
of our religion, and to engage them to ,veigh well those princi- 
ples upon which,-when consistelll,-they build the fabric of their 
belief, and the presumed security of their salv'atiou. For the force, 
and excellence, of many of the observations, as ,yell as for many 
portions of the ,york, I am indebted to the eloquent Essays of tbe 
celebrated Abbé De La 1\lennais. 
The object of the work is to point out, as its title expresses, some 
of those innumerable difficulties, ,vhich surround, and perplex, the 
religion of Protestanti
m. To your Lordship a work of this 
description is addressed with peculiar propriety; because it ,vas 
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those very difficulties, which, first striking your good sense, ,vhilst )'ct 
you were a Protestant, induced your prudence to vie,v thenl \vith 
distrust; and ere long, to examine them with care. You did this,- 
comparing thenl, at the same time, with the grounds, and character, 
of the parent institute. I need not state ,vhat was the result. It 
was such only as might be expected fronl a mind like yours,-frank, 
open, and sincere,-wishing to see the truth, and ,villing to admit it. 
Convinced soon of the illusive pretensions of Protestantism, you 
quitted the Established, and embraced the Catholic, church,-sacri- 
fieing, by the generous act, those flattering prospects of 'worldly 
honours, to which, both from your talents, your rank, and reputation 
(for, you "
ere already a distinguished ornament in our temples of 
jurisprudence), you were eminently entitled to aspire. Hence, there- 
fore, the propriety of dedicating these pages to your Lordship. 
It is not, however, upon this score alone, that I am induced to do 
so. I dó so, moreover, by way of testifying DIY affection for your 
person, Iny gratitude for your favours, my veneration for your charac- 
tel', and my esteem for your many amiable virtues. 


Your Lordship's 
Obedient and faithful servant, 


JOHN FLETCHER. 


Northampton, 
Feb. 2nd, 1829. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES 


OF 


PROTESTANTISM.J 


" All the religions, and all the sects, in the world, are built upon the 
dispute betwixt these two,-whether men are to govern themselves by 
their own private judgment, in their faith, and religion; or to be deter- 
mined by the,authority ofothers."-Bislwp Leslie, on P,.ivate Judgment. 


I. 'VHOEVER, with serious attention, contemplates the 
scenes, \vhich in this country, present themselves, every 
where, to his observation, cannot but be forcibly struck ,vith 


I From the title, which I have thus prefixed to the following pages, tho 
reader may, perhaps, be induced tc suppose, that they have some referenco 
to the late \\ ork of Mr. Stanley I<'aber, which he bas called " TIle Difficul- 
ties 0/ Romanism." However, such is not the case. The present work is 
neither designed as a reply to that illiberat,-and therefore, popular,- 
publication; nor does my plan at all resemble that of the learned Vicar 
of Stockton. He, in order to evince, as be pretends, the errors of" Ro- 
mallis11l," has, with infinite industry, raked up, and artfully linked together, 
e\'ery argument almost, and every objection, that either the learning, and 
distortec1 ingenuity, of his own talented, but strangely constructed mind 
could suggest; or that the learning, and rancour, of three centuries of 
hostility, have unceasingly urged against our religion; whilst I, in order 
to point out the errors of Protestantism, have selected, for this purpose, 
only one single consideration,-the tendency, and effects, of the leading 
principle of the Reformation. From this point alone, I have undertaken 
to demonstrate, how groundless are the pretensions of the Protestant 
churches to be respected, as the divine institutions or the eternal wisdom. 
Let the candid reader judge, and decide. 


-\ 
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the singularity of tbe spectacle. It is a spectacle, \vbich is, 
aInlost alike, interesting to the curiosity of the philosopher, 
as it is important to the feelings of the Christian. lIe be- 
holds a uation, \vhich is distinguished for its supposed illumi- 
nation, and good sense, divided, and torn in pieces, by the 
countless multitude of its sects. He sees an immense host 
oflnotiey preachers, inculcating ardently almost every possible 
fonn of doctrine ;-the higher orders of society, the thoughtless 
victinlS of indifference, and incredulity ;-the vulgar, the 
dupes of ignorance, and conten1ptible fanaticism ;-\vhilst 
the little portion, which, alone, cultivates the truth ,vith pious 
care, is alOlost in1pcrceptible. In short, he sees, every \vhere 
arounù him, a scene of error, and confusion; of infidelity, 
and neglect. There is not a truth, but "'hat is denied; not a 
mystery, but what is contradicted; not a principle, but ,vhat 
is contested; not a duty, but "'hat is violated, and called in 
question. 1 
Neither are these evils confined solely to religion. They 
extend to the civil order of things. 
Ien no\v dispute about 
every thing,-about governlnents, la\vs, customs, and institu- 
tions of every kind. A spirit of revolution is actively working 
in the public n1ind; and scattering, every where around, the 
seeds of licentiousness, and mischief. A cloud,-a dark, 
gloomy cloud,-which is daily thickening, hangs over the 
country;-and indeed, over half the states of Europe. There 
exist, in nearly all of them, associations, \vhose chief aim is 
the subversion of the Christian church, and the destruction 
of the present order of civil governments ;-associations, 


I Ie The sC'ason of anarch)', and instability, appears to be gaining ground 
upon us with rapid strides: whilst men, despising all ecclesiastical subor- 
dination, and discipline; all' unity of nlind, and judgment;' and esteem- 
ing themselves wiser than their teachers, adhere to such practices and 
opinions, as are right in their own eyes, or rather, such as are agreeable 
to their own inclination, and eonccit."-Bishop bIard, Bampto1t Leet. 
"There is quite enongh of infidelity amongst us, already. Liberal 
principles, that is, no fixed principles whatsoever, are professed in every 
quarter. And in spite of the apparent tranquillity, which reigns around, 
tbe day may not be distant, in which there will be as little belief amongst 
the gentlemen of England, as there is now alTIOngst the philosophers of 
Germany,-that is, NONE AT ALL."-B,.it;sl, C1'itic. 
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\vhich arc less formida1}lë for their insolence, than they are for 
their secrecy; and which are more terrific for their mysterious 
darkness, than jf they \vere daringly arrayed in the field of 
battle.. I say nothing concerning the state of public morals. 
For these, it is unhappily too manifest, are awfully corrupted, 
and profane. 
'1'0 account for these calamities, is a subject, which, to the 
philosophic Dlind, requires little or no investigation. It is 
easy to account for them, at once, by the leading principle 
alone of the reformation. For, if men are taught to ackno\v- 
ledge no other arbiter of their belief, but their own private 
judgment ;-if it be the imprescriptible right,-as by the rule 
of Protestantism it is,-of every individual to judge and de- 
cide, as his own reason bids him,--considering these circuln- 
stances, and the infinite varieties of the human character,- 
there are no opinions, however false; no errors, however 
pernicious, but what are the obvious consequences of so 
\vide, and so singular a privilege. Under its sanction, every 
thing beconles personal, and individual. Every thing becomes 
right, which the judgnlent of each reasoner deems right. 
Thus, faith, opinion, feelings, assume as many different forms 
as there are differences of feature in the human mind,-that 
is, as there are differences of prejudices, passions, interests, 
talents, and dispositions. It is hence, therefore, that reason 
in labor has produced, and is daily producing, so many 
monsters ;-so many errors in religion; so much confusion in 
governments; such corruption in society:-hence, that sects, 
and irreligion, and incredulity, go on, advancing ,vith rapid 
strides ;-that the bands of social order become, every where 
more feeble; that the tide of iniquity overflows the nation; 
and that the spirit of Christian piety is ahnost extinct amongst 
us. "At least nine-tenths of the people," says Dr. Daubeny, 


I "At tbe present moment, the earth does 110t l'ock under our feet; 
nor do the fires blaze around us. But, +be furious element is still active, 
though it works unseen. The very ground, on which we trearl, is mined. 
The materials are all combined and prepared j and the next hour may 
witness the explosion."-B1.itish Critic. Such as these are the sentiments, 
and such also the frequent concessions, of many learned and thoughtful 
members of the Established Church. 
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II are inài/Jèrent about the truth; and of the remaining tenth, the 
fll11Ch greater part are unqualified to examine." [See Illus- 
tration, A.] 
Where such is, confessedly, the state of things, it ought, of 
course, to every thoughtful mind, to appear a Dlattcr of 
serious moment to pause over the awful circumstance; and 
to \vcigh \veIl the causes, which have given birth to so great 
an evil. In reality, there is no possible subject, ,vhich can 
deserve better the attention, both of the Christian, and of the 
philosopher. I 


J Ie Of the importance of religious controversy," says the eloquent, and 
animated Earl of Shrewsbnry,-" I need say nothing. All, who believe 
in Revelation; all, who value the mòralitl of the Gospel; all who ground 
the hope of their salvation upon tho doctrino of our Uedeemer, must 
acknowledge the necessity of a firm, a lively, and a 'steadfast' faith. 
This being the case; and since it is the misfortune of Christendom to be 
harassed, and divided, L) such a variety of religious creeds, out of which 
we are bound to adopt one, as the only true one, the utility, and neces- 
sity, of polemic controversy appears to be incontestably established. So 
)OJJg as there arc 'false pl'opltets, and lying teachers, among the people ;'- 
so long as we sltould alu'ays be 'ready to give au. answer to evel'y man, 
that asketlt us a 1.eason of tile !tope tlLat is in us, with mee1mess ;-so 
long as it is necessary' to disting1tislt tlte spirit of tntfltfr01n tlte spÙ'it of 
err01.,'-SO loug, also, will religious contro'Versy be necessary to furnish us 
with a knowledge of the points in di
pute, and for the defeuce, and the 
confirmation, of our faith." 
'Vise however as are these observations; and manifest as is the obliga- 
tion of research, \\ henever the mind is, either involvcd in error, or under 
the impre"sil)ns of \\ ell-founded doubt ;-yet, is it a fact, that the wholo 
series of rc1igious controversy upon the subject of the catholic religion, 
as it is conducted hy our Protestant polemics, is alike ilJconsistent, as it is 
ttnjnsL,-calculated not to instruct, and piously direct, the in(lllircr; but 
to mislead hiw, and increase his prejudices. At all cvents, I can with 
grcat truth say this,-that having, m,yself, read the works of a countless 
multihu.le of our antagonists,-having studied attentively their pretended 
expositions, ami allegcd refutations, of our tcnets,-I do not, amidst tho 
whole herd, know cven so much as one, who is,-I do not say, IiberaJ,- 
but merely calH.1id,-or at least, if caru]id,-correct. " The controversy," 
adds the same lean1ed writer, whom I have just cited, " the controversy of 
the ministers of the Church of England, instead of displaying the meek 
spirit of Chri
tianity, is full of rancour, and malignity. Instcad of calm, 
and sober search after tru tu, it is a violcnt eXl'tJsltion of atrocious calum- 
nies, and falsehoods, heaped UpOIl us through three centuric:-; of l)crSCCll- 
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It is upon its ,vise solution, that depend the order of our 
duties; the proper regulation of our lives; the foundation of 
our hopes, and the prospects of future happiness. 1'hese are 
the objects, which ought to a\vaken the solicitude, and ani- 
mate aU the industry, of Ch1'Ïstian piety. The time, each 
thoughtful Inind must feel it,-the time is not far distant, 
when \ve must aU appear before the divine tribunal, there 
to render an account "of that faith 'ë:øllich is in 'lis." And 
,vhat then will be the confusion of those itnprudent indivi- 

 
duals, ,vho, interrogated respecting the nlOlnentous obligation, 
,viII be reduced to the necessity of replying, that "they had 
never studied the important subject,-nevcr given it, perhaps, 
so much as one serious thought." Far, then,-very far,- 
from every Christian mind this culpable neglect. Let each 
one study, \vhat he ought to believe, in order that he may 
thus kno\v, what he ought to practise. Let hirn build his 
faith,-and therefore also his hopes, upon a strong, and 
secure, foundation. This is, indeed, the real science of im- 
mortal beings,-compared \vith which, all other sciences are 
but the objects of idle curiosity, Of the amusements of luxu- 
rious indolence. [See Illustration, B.] 


tion. It is, in fine, 110 controversy at all." Such, certainly, as this is tile 
general, if not the universal character of our Protestant antagonists upon 
the subject of the Catholic religion. For" hi{'h rrason, [will here, in limine, 
give the following useful piece of advice to the Protestant reader.-Let 
11im always, whenever he takes up a Protestant book, which treats on what 
he calls" Popery,"-l\:t him always mistrust it :-Jet him say to himself,- 
"This book is replete with falsehoods: its leading quality is mirepresenta- 
tion,-the effect, either of the want ofcaudor, and ofpr('judice, which hates 
catholicity; or of ignorance, which does not know it."-Such is the cau- 
tion, which I suggest to every pl'udent Protestant reader. Its observance 
will be of the Illost important ser\'Ïce, both to himself and to us. It will 
secure him against deception,-against the misfortune, and the disg-race 
"of being led," as Thorl1dJke expresses it, "by the nose ;" and it will 
shield us against insult, and injustice. "Indeed," observe the eloquent 
writers of the l\ionthly He\'iew in their very last number (for November), 
"indeed the wonder would be if a Fellow of Oxford could make even the 
s:ightcst allusion to the Catholic religion, without caricaturing, and mis. 
} fJpresenting it, in the most ludicrous manner." To do this, is in fact, a 
trade,-a passport for many a miserable produetion,-or, as Voltaire calls 
it, " La fable con,'cnue," alllongst our. Protestan t writers, w henc\'cr thcl C is 
question of describing" Popery. " 
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II. That there exists such an institution as Religion,- 
this is a fact, \vhich it ,vould be needless to undertake to 
prove. The existence of this divine order of things is, 
amongst all the variety of undeniable truths, the most pal- 
pable" and manifest. It is, alike, the instinct of nature; the 
dictate of reason; and the strongest impulse of the human 
heart. It is the Ilf'cessary effect, and expression, of those 
various relations, which arise from the attributes of God, 
and from the character and state of man. It is the link, 
,vhich unites the creature to his Creator. 
And as it is manifest., that there exists such an institution 
as religion, so also it is just equal1y evident, that the sacred 
object is necessarily but One. It is One, because the Divinity 
is One ;-insomnch that, as no being can he God, which is 
not Olle, so neither can any religion be the true religion, if it 
be not, like the Godhead, characterised by its unity. ,,-rhence, 
also, as the unity of God distinguishes him from all false 
divinities, so in like n1anner does tbe unity of religion dis- 
tinguish it from all false religions. Religion is One, because 
all truth is One. 'Vhence again, even in the eye of reason 
itself, no religion can be deemed divine, ,vhich does not 
possess this important characteristic. Accordingly, it is by 
this feature, that the true religion,-or the true church of 
Jesus Christ,-has al\vays been, and ,viII for ever be, dis- 
tinguished: "ONE God; ONE FAITH; ONE Baptisnl." It is 
unity, that forms the proof, and the heavenly stamp, of the 
true religion. "Indeed," says St. Austin, " unity is the forln of 
every thillg that is beautiful; and, cif course, it is, in particular" 
the fornz of truth; for truth is beaut!} by e:xcellellce." · 
II I. The true religion is Olle. Therefore, the immediate 
inference, as I have just stated, is,-that, save tltis One,-all 
other religions are false; and being such, are, of course, dis- 
1 "The religious principle, which emanates from God, must be uniform, 
and unchangeable."-Dr. Gray, Barnpto1l, Leet. 
" Unity is the very essence of Christianity."-lJIr. Wir, Reflections. 
"The faith, of which Christ is the Author, and Finisher, is One. And no 
two descriptions of Christians, who bold opinions, on any article of faith, 
diametrically opposite to each other, can, both, be orthodox."-British 
C,'itic. 
" Christ founded onl)' One Church; and there can be but One commu- 
nion in it."-D,'. Dauhe'ny. 
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pleasing to the God of truth, and injurious to man's salvation. 
Being false, they are the institutions of human pride; or the 
creatures of human ,veakness. Being false, they are, of 
course, opposed both to the attributes of God, and to the 
nature, and state, of 1113.!1. 'fhey are, above aU, repugnant 
to the divine veracity. And exactly as crime separates Juan 
from the source of purity, so also does the profession of 
falsehood separate hitn from the source of truth. Hence, 
therefore, it is, that we may remark those strong expressions 
of reprobation, ,vith ,vhich our great Legislator condemns the 
SiD of error. Hence, those a ,vful anathemas, which he pro- 
nounces upon all those, ,vho resist, or reject, the authority 
of his church :-" I-Ie, that will not heal" the church, let him be 
as the heathell, 01' the publican." 
Wherefore, I will again remark, that, since all religions, 
save One, are false; and as such, unavailing to future happi- 
ness ;-since there is but One Church, established by the 
wisdom of God for the ,vorship, and salvation, of his crea- 
tures,-and which, also, he commands them, under the pain 
of reprobation, to reverence, and obeY;-80, consequently, 
it should manifestly seem to follo\v, that, \vhosoever values 
his o\vn sou], and reveres the mandate of his Redeemer, 
ought, of course,-if he be not already a member of the 
divine institution; or if he have not the 'wise conviction, that 
lie enjoys this blessing,-to labour, ,,'ith aU his industry, to 
find it out. Here, his obligation is evident. Here, igno- 
rance,-at least all \vilful ignorance,-is fata}.1 


1 Consulting only the suggestions of common sense, Bay Ie writes as 
follows: C( On rendra compte, un jour, de tout ce qu'on aura fait, en con- 
sequence des erreurs, ql1'on aura prises pour les dogmes véritables. Et 
maJheur, dans cette terrible jonrnée, à ceux, qui se seront aveuglés volon- 
tairement !" 
Similar to this is the opinion also of Rousseau. "Parmi," he says, 
"tant de religions, qui se proscrivent, et s'excluent, mutuellement, UNE 
seuZe est la honne." 
" As the church is b
1t One; and the promises of God are made only to 
that church, so man's CO\ enanted title to those promises must depend 
upon his being a wewLer of it. Hence, it becomes a matter of import- 
ance with every man to be satisfied, that he is I cally a member of it. For, 
should he not be such, the sincerity of his profession will not suppl} the 
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IV. The same evidences, \vhich evince the unity, and 
necessity, of the true religion, evince likewise, and just 
equally, this other important fact,-that there must, conse- 
quently, exist some Inedium or other, by "hich the public 
may find it out,-some clear criterion, by which, amidst the 
multitude of institutions, \vhich crowd society, DIen D1ay, \vith 
real certitude, ascertain, ,vhere stands the immortal sanctuary. 
Indeed, no notion could possibly be, I will not say, more 
unjust, but e\Tcn more preposterous, than to SUPI)ose, that the 
\visdoln of God has established a religion, and comlnanded 
Jucn, under the pain of reprobation, to profess it, and that yet, 
be has not given them the means to trace it out. 'l'he great 
glory of a Being, \vho is infinitely good, is to manifest his 
goodness. Whence, to inIagine, that he has inlposed la\vs, 
and obligations, \vhosc infraction is everlasting death,-and 
yet covered them ,vith a darl, and alnlost inlpcnetrable veiI, 
-this ,vould be insulting,-or rather, it ,vould be blasphem- 
ing,-this darling attribute. In short,-to conceive, that he 
has placed millions of his creatures bet\veen truth and falsc- 
hood,-commanding thell1 at the saine tÍ1ne, \vith all the 
severity of his justice, to profess, and obey the truth,-to 
conceive this, and still suppose, that he has left then1 \vithout 
the means of discerning it,-this is an idea, or proposition, 
which is far \vorse than folly. Therefore, is the consequenco 
manifest, that there do exist certain mediulns, by \vhich the 
sacred object may be discovered; and not only this, but 
mediums clear, and accessible to every one,-mediulTIS, 
analogous and proportioned, to the minds, and capacities, of 


deficiency of those privileges, and blcssings."-DJ". Daubeny, Guide to lne 
Cltul'ch. 
Thus, then, how manifestly wrong, and pernicious, is that prevailing, 
and fashionable opinion, that it is proper for men to follow the religiol1,- 
be this what it may,-which they may chance to have been born in! In 
this case, the consequence would be, that it is, then, the duty of the far 
greater part of mankind to honour the divinity with a worship, which is 
at once fabe, preposterous, and profane,-that is, to bonour him with a 
worship, which He must reprobate, and abhor. 
" Inattention ahout the discovery of the truth is as real a moral depra- 

ity, as is the neglect of religious practicc."-D,'. Bulle'!', Analogy. 
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all,-of the sinlple, as \vell as of the enlightened; of tbe 
ig'norant, as \vell as of the learned. The reason too of all 
this is plain: It is, because the true religion is designed to be 
the rule, and conductor, of the fonner, just equally as it is the 
guide, and director, of the latter. Whence, again, Rousseau, 
\vholn I have just cited in the preceding note, observes,- 
follo\ving only the suggestions of his reason: "S'il étoit une 
religion sur la terre, hors de laquelle il n'y eut que peine 
eterneIle, et qu'en quelque lieu dll monde un selll mortel de 
bonne foi n'eut pas été frappé de son évidence, Ie Dieu 
de cette religion seroit Ie plus inique, et Ie plus cruel, de 
tyrans." 
V. Accordingly, this again, like the other propositions, 
\vhich I have thus far stated, is generally admitted: and in 
conformity \vith such adnlission, there have been suggested, 
and adopted, a variety of ingenious measures, by which Inen 
have undertaken to seek the truth; and pretended that they 
bad discovered the real seat of the Christian sanctuary. I 
,viII just cite, and rapidly discuss, those, \vhich ,vere adopted 
by the early Protestants; and \vhich, also, are still followed, 
and made use of, by the different sects of the present day. 
The following are the principal ones,-to \vhich, also, every 
other may imlnediately be referred :-First, the dictates of 
reason, and private judgment; Secon<.1ly, the suggestiolls of 
sentiment, or feeliJ/g; Thirdly, the voice and insinuations of 
inspiration. These, assisted, at the saine tÌ1nc, by the guidance 
of the sacred Scriptures, are the mediums, by which, it is 
contended by the Protestants, the truths of religion, and the 
seat of the true church, should he investigated; and by \vhich, 
they still farther maintain, the happy discovery may be Inade, 
not only \vith certitude, but even \vith very little difficulty. 
'Vhereforc, having thus stated the aIIeged expedients, I ,viII 
proceed to examine, ho\v far they are adapted to their Ï1uport- 
ant, and pretended purposes. 
VI. When Luther, and his fello\v reformers, detached 
themselves from the comll1union of the parent church, they 
were, of course, compelled, as the only justification of their 
rebellion, to deny the lawfulness of her authority. "rrhe 
principles, they \vent upon," says Archdeacon Blackburn, 
ß 
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U \vcre such as these :-J esus Christ by his gospel has called 
all men unto liberty-the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God; and restored them to the privilege of \yorking out their 
salvation by their o\vn understandings." Accordingly, con- 
sonant to this "glorious" privilege, the language, which they 
addressed to their follo,,-ers, ,vas this: "The authority, 
\vhicb the Church of ROlne has usurped over the minds of the 
faithful, is a violation of the la\vs of Christian libert
T. Its 
pastors are just equally fallible, as you are. Therefore, it is 
your right, and your duty too, to judge for yourselves. It is, 
indeed, for this, th:.lt your reason has been given to you. 
Therefore, read, exalnine, and decide, as your o\vn judgments 
pronlpt you."-Such was the language of the first refornlers 
-as it is still also the language of every consistent Protest- 
ant. For, it is only thus,-only by the adoption of the 
above "glorious liberty," -that it is possible, \vith any thing 
like consistency, to pretend to vindicate the Protestant revo- 
Jution. 1 
It is, therefore, by the dictates of their reason, it is thus 
contended, that In en are to judge of the doctrines, or divinity, 
of religion. I t is true, indeed, that such opinion, to those 
,,,ho have not considered attentively the character of the 


J "The principle of the Refonnation was 110t so much the right of 
separation from the errors of a corrupt church, as that Christian liberty, 
which gives every man a right to worship God according to his con- 
science."-B-ishop Wa1'hurlon. 
"The Protestant church permits every individual, et se'lltire quæ velit; et 
quæ sentiat, loqui. "-Bishop 'Vatson. 
"The great, and important principle of tile sufficient, and exclusive au- 
thority of the Scriptures, to be respected, as the unerring guide in all 
matters of fa.iib, and religious instruction, was the leading star, which con- 
ducted our reformers to the discovery, and ackllowledglnent, of truth."- 
Dr. Gray, Bampton Leet. 
" Our incolllparablc Chillingworth, ant.1 sonIC others, established for ever 
the old principle, that the Bible, and that only, interpreted b:r our best 
reason, is the religion of Protestants."-Bislwp HU7'd, Study of Prop/t. 
"The Protestant ackno,,'ledges no universal head; nor deems the 
church itself, actiug e\'en by its legiti1nate rulers, to be 
ither gifted with 
infallibility, or vested with such authority as may annul the right of its 
individual menlbers to appeal to the ::5cripture itsclf."-Dr. Van lUildo,t, 
Bamptun Leet. 
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hun1an D1Încl, nlay appear specious, if not satisfactory. For, 
reason, there is no doubt, is the noblest attribute of human 
nature,-that grand, and sublime faculty, \vhich approxi- 
mates us, in some degree, to the Divinity itself,-rendering lIS, 
Inore or less, the sharers, as it "rere, of his Bein
; the par- 
takers of his wisdom; the participators in his truth. It is by 
it, that we are exalted, not only above those minions of 
\vorlds, \vhich roll in the ionnensity of space, but above all 
those created beings, which, possessed of life and feeling, 
are not gifted \vith the talent of understanding. So that it is, 
indeed, with justice, that \ve entertain a very high opinion of 
the dignity, and exalted importance, of human reaSOIl. 
Ho\vever, all this admitted,-is it, after aU, the fact, that 
reason, ,yith all its magnificent prerogatives, does realIy 
possess all those attributes, and rights, \vhich the reformers, 
and the reformed churches, have been pleased to give it 't 
The reader, if he \viII reflect \vith candol', and attention, will, I 
am convinced, think, Not. Thus, for exaillple, let hin1 only 
consult, for a moment, the annals of experience. Let him, for 
instance, in the first place, look at the state of the pagan 
,vorld, during the brightest periods of its learning, and sup- 
posed illumination. He sees at once the most lllonstrous 
errors; the nlost corrupted Inaxin1s, and the most unsocial 
opinions, combined, and blended, with the few truths, \"hicb 
nature, and the necessity of things, compelled them to retain. 
Let him remark the disputes, the contradictions, the absurdi- 
ties, of the schools of the philosophers. There is hardly a 
truth, \vhich these men, though guided by their reason, did 
not deny,-a duty, \vhich they did not disregard,-an obliga- 
tion, \vhich they did not despise. It \vas reason, they 
solemnly proclailned, that induced them to believc in the 
divinity of a Jupiter, a Venus, a Bacchus, &c. It evcn 
sanctified vice, and deified corruption. In short, the whole 
history of human reason, during the most distinguishe( e
'as 
of pagan ,visdom, is little else than the history of contradic- 
tions, absurdities, and vice. 'Vhence, that ,vell-kno\vn saying 
of Cicero, "Nihil tam absurdum, quod non dicatur ab aliquo 
philosophorum." Such are the effects of reason, ,vhen it 
})resumes to judgc J and determine, for itself. 
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In the next place, let us consider the chal.acter, and fruits, 
of human reason, as \ve see it exercised, even at present, 
under the beams, and influences, of Christian know ledge. 
Alas, \ve find it, even here, a very in1perfect guide to truth, 
and a very feeble barrier 3gainst incertitude. 'Ve find it, 
on the contrary, made use of, every \vhere, as the very 
principle of error, and the basis of incredulity. 'Ve find it a 
torrent, 'v hich is furiously breaking do\vn all the mounds, 
both of piety, and Christian ,visdon1. For, what is the truth, 
\vhich reason does not deny? or \vhat the falsehood, \vhich it 
does not defend 1 It is incessantly cn1ployed in combating 
every good, and in supporting every bad cause. There is not 
a nation, nor a place, in ,yhich men have affected, or affect, 
to take reason for their guide, but present to us the spec- 
tacle, not only of different, hut of the most conflicting, 
and contradictory opinions. What one individual deelns 
tru p , another, \ve renlark, finds false. 'Vhat this man looks 
upon as ,vise, his neighbour ridicule:; as nonsense. Indeed, 
such, I conceive, is the character of human reason, that, let 
any t\VO, and even \vell-instructed persons start from any 
one given point,-going on, reasoniug, and aiming at tbe self- 
sanle conclusion,-the consequence \vill he, that they \vill 
not have advanced ..hree steps, before they separate, and 
divide. In fact, I say too lllUcb,-for, let only the same 
person, taking his reason for his guide, attempt, under its 
direction, to pry into the nature, or secret, of any difficult, 
and important subject,-it \vill be found, that he will soon, 
and incessantly, differ from hiluself,-aIternately, and perhaps 
in the space of a fe\v days, adopting, and rejecting; believing, 
and disbelieving, the very same opinion; and this, too, ,vith 
the very same degree of confidence, and conviction. The 
case is, that reason, \vith all its magnificent endowments, is 
a very feeble, fluctuating thing ;-the easy dupe of passion, 
of prejudices, of interest, &c. It is dependent upon a thou- 
sand contingencies, accidents, and circumstances,-upon the 
nature of organisation; upon healt.h, climate, affections, love, 
hatred, education, and so on. For, all, and each of these, 
give a bias to our judgn1ents, and a colouring to our opinions. 
They are the sources of those endless, countless, contradic- 
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Hons, differences, and fluctuations, which we find so common, 
not only in the ,valks of society, but in the mind even of 
the self-same reasoning individual. I 
Trace, next, the effects, "rhich reason has produced in the 
Ininds, and on the conduct, of the D1en, who adopted its 
judgment, as the rule of their belief. No sooner had the 
reformers proclaimed what they called the "glorious charter 
of Christian liberty," than, straight every form of error sprang 
up under its captivating influence; and Inultitudes,-even 
many of the reformers themsel ves,-became infected \vith the 
poison of infidelity ;-insomuch that :àlelancthon, contempla- 
ting the a,vful scene, and considering the bearings of the 
licentious principle, exclaimed emphatically, "Great God! 
,vhat a tragedy have \ve not been preparing for posterity !"2. 


1 Both the ancient and modern schools, of what we call " Philosophy," 
attest frequently the weakness, and imperfections, of human reason. 
Thus, for example, Plato saJs, "The plenitude of knowledge is founll 
only in God. l\Ian possesses merely a trifling fragment of it." Eut, it is 
asked-" COllId not man, then, with this trifling fragment, contemplate 
steadfastly, anrl firmly seize, some truth or other ?" " No," replies Aristotle; 
U just as certain birds cannot bear the brilliancy of tbe sun, so neither can 
man's reason support, without being dazzled, the bright beams of truth." 
(ì\Iet. L. 2.) "The only thing," says Pliny, "which is certain, is this,- 
that nothing is certain; and that nothing is more wretched, or more 
proud, than man. Solum certum, nibil esse certi; et homine nihil esse 
miseriu3, aut superbius." 
" Human reason," says Bayle, "is too weak to conduct man to any 
certain knowledge of the truth. It is a principle of destruction, not of 
cdification. Its great property is to create incertitude, and to turn about 
inccssautly froln fight to left, in order to perpetuate doubts." (Art. 
JJlanick.) "E\'er
T thing," sa} s Voltaire, "within the circle of human 
things, and human sciences, onl}' forms one empire of uncertainty, and 
doubt." (Let. à D' Alembel't.) 'Vhence, also, it is, that we find the schools 
of our philosophists doubting, contesting, or denying, every truth. 
2 "In the catalogue of human errors, there is not, perhaps, one more 
glaringly absurd, than that, which substitutes the private judgment of 
every individual Christian for the authority of the church, in deciding 
religious controversies. It has no warrant in Scripture :-it is opposed to 
the plainest maxims of reason, and to the If'gal institutions of ever)' civilised 
society. It is, itself, the very cl:isence of ail division, and separation: and 
as far as it extcnds, produces the same disorganisation in the church of 
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lIe teUs ns, that he traced its effects ,vith horror, and trepida- 
tion; foretelling, at the same time, that no ßlounds, or barriers, 
,vould ever arrest the torrent of its devastations. (Ep. xiv. 
L.4.) Ere long, appeared Socinus; when the virus of deism 
,vas found to circulate through every vein of the reforn1ation. 
It is true, many rigid theologians expressed very feeJingly 
their reprobation of the distressing evil. They deplored it 
sincerely. But, then, the misfortune ,vas,-there existed no 
remedy for its correction. The tree bore its fruits; and 
though bad, and bitter, yet there \vere no means in Protest- 
antisnl to hinder them fron1 ripening. Thus, Gennany, and 
Holland, became cro\vded \vith hosts of freethinkers. In 
}"rancc, J urien informs us, tùe Protestant ministel:' had long 
aimed at the destruction of Christianity itself: " lIs formoient," 
he says, " dans les églises reformées de France ce malheurcux 
parti, qui conjuroit contre Ie Christianisme." In this country, 
the case was perhaps equally deploraþle. Indeed, it is a 
fact, that V oItairc, and the general body of our u10dern 
phiJosophists, very frequently ackno\vledge, that they have 
borro\yed their chief doctrines of infidelity from the schools of 
Protestant England. 1 
Dut, let us, too, once again, cast our eyes upon the f:eneral 
state of the Protestant churcbes, at the present period,- 
regulated, as they profess to be, by the genuine rule of the 
Refonnation,-the pure dictates, and suggestions, of en- 
Jightened reason. "Thy, ",hat a spectacle do tbey not, all of 
theIn, every \vhere, exhibit,-,vhat a scene of confusion, 
anarchy, and disbelief! III this 'lvise nation, for exalnple, \,"c 


God, as a revolution does in a conlmonwealth."-D1'. Doyle, Reply to 
JJIagee. 
1 V olfaire frequently asserts, that the philosophy of the French was 
brought to thenl from England. "It is true," he r
ma..ks, "philosophy is 
greatly perfected in };'rance; but still we owe it to the English, "ho ha\'c 
taught us to reason boldly."-Let. à 1Jlad. du Df'..tfand. 
l\Iadame De Stael makes nearly the same ohser\'ations. "The abstract 
theory of impiet)T," she sa)'s, " was born in England, although the English 
are unwilling to admit its consequences. The }i"'rencb writers were not 
its discoverers: but they had the courage to make its applicatioll."-Shc 
else\, here rcmarks, that" Locke's }nOineiples ha.ve becn the chief cause of 
our modern infidditl." 
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possess above a hundred organised religions; \vhilst, pedJa ps, 
in each religion, no hvo individuals exactly believe alike.- 
In Germany, Baron Starke, 
Iuller, and a multitude of other 
,vriters, inform us, there is not so much as one single Christian 
dogn1a, but \vhat is publicly, and systematically, denied by 
the pastors of the Protestant churches. I In Geneva, it is 
positively forbidden to speak in the pulpit, or in the schools, 
of the Divinity of Christ, or of the Trinity, and original sin :- 
\vhich, in other ,vords, is forbidding the defence of Christianity 
itself.
 In France, the case is similar. There, ,vith perhaps 
hardly an exception, the reformed pastors are ackno\vledgcdly 
Socinians.-Bnt, in short, no where,-in no one Protestant 
church,-is there so much as the slenderest shadow of Chris- 
tian unity. No where,-in no part of Europe,-does there 
rell1ain little more than a mere rClnnant of the original tenets 
of the first apostles of the Refornlation. There is no \vhere a 


1 "Protestantism is 
o degenerated, that little more than its mere name 
subsists, at the present day. At all events, it must be owned, that it has 
unl1ergone so many changes, that, if Luther, and l\Ielancthon, were to 
J'ise again, they would not know the church, which was the work of their 
industry. And this opinion of mine is conformable to that, which all 
those entertain, who are acquainted with the ancient doctrines of Pro- 
testantism, and with the actual state of its belief at the present day."- 
Starke, EntretiellS. 
2 Sppaking of Geneva, Grenns, another Protestant, writes thus: "Les 
ministres de Genève ont l1éjàfnmclâ la horne immuahle. lIs ont donné la 
main aux Déistes, et aux ennemis de la foi. lIs rougissent dans leurs 
catéchismes de faire mention du péché originel, sans lequell'incarnation 
du Verbe éterlJel n'est plus nécessaire. lIs attenuent tout ce qui, dans 
nos livres sacrés, tient, ou du mystère, ou d 11 miracle. On donne à ccUe 
conduite Ie nom de sJstème libéral. Cela s'appelle 11larcher avec Ie 
siècle."- C01"l"espondence. 
Thus, its present professor of theology attests, that "4he Genevan 
confessions of faith have all died away, of illness, and old age."-ldem. 
It is in consequence of these innovations, the same writer observes, 
that, ",hust multitudes of the Genevans are sinking into infidelity, mul- 
titudes also are returning to the p:J.Je of the ancient church. " Yon 
delight," he saJ's, addressing the pastors of Geneva,-" you delight the 
Catholic clergy, who had long since foretold you, that tlJe Refornlation 
would lead to Deism. Certain it is, that these men have converted great 
numbers to Catholicity. And I know, that a still greater nunlber are on 
the point of ro-elltering that church."-Idem. 
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lninistcr, so unen1igbtencd, or so bohJ, as IlO'V confidently to 
COlne fOT\Vard, and preach the antiquated doctrines of a 
Luther, a Zuiuglius, a l\Iuncer, &c. It is their general boast, 
that better instructed no\v, and more liberal than formerly, 
they have cast a\\
ay the absurd prejudices, and ig'noranees, 
of their early predecessors. Not, ho\yever, tbat these men are 
not equally real Protestants as ,vere their predeces
ors. They 
are precisely as Dluch so; be their belief, or even their un- 
belief, what they may: because Pl'otestantisnl, according to 
that accurate definition of Dr. Burgess ,,-ith "Thich I have 
ushered in this treatisc,-consists sitnply in the abjuration if 
Popery. [See Illustration, D.] 
'Vberefore, conten1plating' the ('ffects, ,vhich tbe alleged 
rights of reason every ,vhere produce ;-beholding the errors, 
the confusion, and infidelity, ,,,hieh it gencrates,-it becomes 
difficult to hnagine, ho,v such a principle can reaUy have 
ùeen instituted by the divine ,,-isdonl, to be the foundation 
of the Christian's faith. If, indeed, such is the fact, then 
also it is just equally certain, that the principle of religion is, 
at the same tillie, the very principle of anarchy, and false- 
hood; of doubt, and incredulity ;-a proposition, surcly, \vhich 
is just as palpably absurd, as it is evidently faJse. 1 


1 \Yhat constitutes an awful circumstance in the erection of human 
reason into the tribunal of be1ief, is this,-that it thus becomes, not only 
tbe source of endless errors, but, moreover, their justification. For, if 
f'ach one is the judge, and arbiter, of his own opinions,-if men are under 
no obligation of belic\'ing an)' doctrines, sa\'e such as are satisfactory to 
their own understandilJ
s,-then, also, it is impossible, "itb any con- 
sistency, to condemn them, either for the rejf'ction of any truths, which 
to tllem appear absurd; or for the admission of any falsehoods, "hich, to 
their aPIn-elle'lls'ions, seem dh ine. The Protestant, "ho
 in either case, 
condemns them, ,'iola1es his 0\\ n principles. He may say, indeed, to one 
of these unfortunate beil1gs,-" The truths, which :you r{'ject, are, in my 
eJes, quite manifest, and certain." The Juan, at once, replies,-" It may, 
))0 douLt, ùe su: and the thing is very possible. Y 011, therefore, do right 
to belie"e them. But, they do not appear so to me. To me, they appear, 
on the contrary, completely contradictory, and absurd: and as your reason 
saJs ' Yes,' so mine saJs ' No.' Now, reason for reasun, and COIl- 
\'iction for con,'iction, wl}y is not lllY reason, and my con,-iction, as good 
as Jours? Hut, at all e\cnts, if it be the fact,-as ) on allow it is,-that 
tbe judgment of each iudhidual is the appoilltell guide, anll arbiter, of 
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VII. 
fhe next principle that is cited, as ano!her Incans 
of ascertaining the truth; and as the foundation of secl1rity,- 
is selltiment,-that is, the feelings, and convictions, of a Inind, 
satisficd with the supposed certitude of its o,vn belief; and 
of the divinity of the sect, it follows. This too, is an argullIent, 
\vhich, amongst multitudes of \vcU-disposed individuals,- 
the ardent, aUO\Te alJ, the sÏlupIc, and illiterate,-is llsed 
incessantly; and used ahvays ,vith an expression of pecnIiar 
satisfaction, both as the proo'
 and confinl1ation, of their 
respective tenets, or religions, whatsoever these chance to be. 


his bclicf,-if this Le so, why then allow me to foHo\\' mine, as JOti very 
properly think it right to follow Jours." . 
" Let us suppose," saJs an elegant writer, "tile Lutheran, the Cal- 
\'inist, and the Sociuian, met together in serious consultation,-cach, rea- 
soning, and deducing his inferences, frOln the same fa\"ourite maxim,- 
'the glorious light of human reason.' The Lutheran hegins thlls: 'I 
see very clearl)', and my bcst judgment sanctions Iny conviction, that 
the I3ible is a work dictated by the Holy Ghost,-except, indeed, certain 
Looks, whieh my understauding forhiùs me to admit. In like manner, 
I see also with equal certitude, that Jesus Christ is really present in the 
Eucharist ;-not, ho\\ e\"cr, as the Catholic is pleased to explain his pre- 
sence; but as I understand it, myself.'-' How grossly,' exclaims the 
Calvinist, 'are you mistaken! for, I discover very plainly in the sacred 
\'olume,-and my reason, my feelings, my best cOlnictions, confirm me in 
the opinion,-that Christ is not present at all in the Eucharist, either 
after tbe manner in which JOu explain the mystery, or in the way in 
which the Catholics understand it. I see manifestly, that He is not there 
in any way; and that the bread and wine are neither more nor less than 
the bare figure of his body and blood,'-' 'Yell,' replies the Socinian to 
both of these believers, ')OU are, both of you, pitiful blunderers;- 
both of you, alike unreasonable, and alike deceived. 1:- OU, neither of 
you, understand the Bible. For, I discover evidently hy the dictates of 
my reason, and b)T the strongest suggestions of my feelings, not only that 
Christ is not present in the Euchari8t, after any .manner whatsoever, but 
even that there does not exist any revealed mJstcry \\ hatsoever,-neither 
Eucharist, nor Trinity, nor Incarnation; and that Jesus Cbrist is at Inost 
a great, and important Prophet.''' - 
Thus it is, that, adopting the rule of Protestantism, and following ex- 
actly its directions, men deduce from it the most opposite, and con- 
tradictory conclusions; making it ser\'e,-as it equally does ser\'e,-to 
sanction any error, or to set aside any truth. For, if men are allowed to 
judge as they pleasc, they must also, of course, bc allowed to bclic\'e as 
they please. 


c 
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Ho\vcver, the pretension is at least equally feeble as that 
\vhich I have been discussing. For \"hich reasoa, I shaH 
devote very fc\\' observations to it. 
And \vhat, then, are .enlimellls, or feelings, in reality? 
\Vhy, they are any thing, or every thing, that you please. 
r.I.'hey are all the follies, and infinnities; all the dreanls, and 
visions, of the hUlllan lnind. They are assurances, devoid of 
any foundation ;-fears, the effect of InelanchoJy; and melan- 
choly, the effect of bile. '"rhey are likings, the fruit of partial- 
ity; and dislikings, the creatures of prejudice. They are, in 
short, every possible shape of illusion, extravagance, and error. 
Insomuch that if feelings \
ere to be admitted as the criterions 
of certitude, and right, there \vould, at once, be an end, both 
of truth and piety; of order, morality, and virtue. For, it is 
a fact, \vhich no one \viIi controvert, that there is not a form 
of falsehood, and fanaticislll; not a practice of superstition, 
or of yice itself, but has been sanctioned, and even sanctified, 
under the plea, and pretext, of feeling. 
'l"he circumstance, ho\vevcr, \\ hich, alone, suffices to prove, 
that feelings are not the medium, instituted by the divine 
,visdolu, as the real criterions of" hat is true, and right, is 
tbe simple fact of that confusion of religions; that variety, 
and contradiction, of opinions, ,vhich they have, every \\'here, 
generated. A Being, such as our holy Legislator, and \\'ho 
is \visdom itself, cannot possibly have been the author of a 
rule, \vhich produces effects like these. And yet we find, 
that, ho,vever opposite any doctrines, or contradictory any 
religions, may chance to be, still do their respective advocates 
believe them, each, ".ith the same stern conviction, and de- 
fend them \vith the same share of confidence. The case is, 
that the feelings of true, and false; of right, and \vrong, vary, 
every \vhere, \vith the varieties of the hUl1"\an character; and 
are dependent upon a thousand adventitious circumstances,- 
upon education, habits, constitution, tilnes, seasons, fashions, 
&c. There is hardJy a question, or opinion, but \vllat strikes 
different tHen in different \vays; nay, sometimes, evcn the 
very saIne Inan, upon different occasions, and at different 
seasons: insomuch that \vhat seems true, to-day, \vill seen1 
false, and absurd, to-nlorrO\,\T. 'Vhcncc, a]so, it is a common, 
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if not general case, that, whenever Incn go on consulting but 
the suggestions of thcir feelings, they are stae to proceed 
froHl error to error, and fron1 illusion to illusion; untiJ, by 
a very natural progrcss, they advance from error, and illu- 
sion, to incertitude, anù doubt ;-and thence, by an easy 
descent, to incredulity, or indifference. Indeed, whether it 
so chance, that men follo\\' the impulse of their feelings, or 
the suggestions of their reason, they arrive, ere long, at one 
or other of these awful tenns,-the most fatal boundaries of 
the human intellect. Or it
 indeed, certain minds do not 
reach the dreadful gulf, the happy circumstance is owing, not 
so lunch to their strength, and talents, as to the fortunate 
influences of their \veakness, and tin1idity.1 
VIII. Bcsides the two nlediums, thus briefly stated, I have 
cited a third, \vhich its advocates are pleased to consider as, 
of all others, the best, and surest criterion of the true reli- 
gion. This is tlte spirit of inspiration. But this, again, is 
a subject, upon \vhich I sha.H not dwell. For, to undertake 
to convince the sober-nlinùeð, and the enlightened, of the 
cnlptiness of such pretext, would be superfluous; and to 
attenlpt to undeceive the fanatic, and the enthusiast, \vho are 
the dupes of its delusions, \vould be unavailing. To correct 


1 There are, no doubt, a great multitude of Protestants, who, fortunately 
for themselves, as well as happily for society, do not deduce frOlD theil" 
own leading maxim all the consequences whil'h it contains. Containing 
in itself every possible form of error, that maxim, if followed \\ ith con- 

istencJ, conducts to an abJss, which the pious Protestant contemplates 
with horror, and consternation. Howen.>r, this is not the question. It 
is not 8.0 much to the conduct, as to the principles, of the Protestants, 
that I now refer. 'Yhencc, I again assert, that, did the Protestant only 
follow up his own ]'uling princif'le,-pursning' it courageously through all 
its ,'arious bearings, anù l'amifications, up to its ultimate conclusions, the 
general result would be,-as, indeed, we see it, for evel', verified,-that 
either he would sink early into Socinianisru,-rejecting the revealed 
mysteries of rt:ligion; or else, he \\ oul<] repose, in complete iudi
rerence. 
His happy retcntion of any relnnant, or mygtcry, of re\'clation, is a piece 
of inconsistency. At all e\-ents, the faitL of tbe Protestant, who follows 
up his own principles,-if it must be called "faith," and if he do retain 
any,-is simply an opinion, suggested by the dictates of his own reason; 
or an idea, or tlwugl:t, conformable to the feelings of his own likings, and 
partialities. 
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tllt
 ('rrors of the understandjng is, in general, a. very diflicu1t 
tash; hut to reform, or rcnlove, the errors of scntinlent, 
\\hen once they are e
a1ted to fanaticisnl, is next to an in1- 
possibiIity. In this state, they fornl a mental fe,.er, \vhich 
no remedy can reach, nor any restorative subdue. For, in 
this state, Incn consider their feelings, not only as the dic- 
tates of \\ isdorn; but as the ,Toice, and itnpuIse, of the J-Ioly 
Ghost, \\hich, of coursc, they deen) it an act of irreverence 
to disobey. I 
The convictions of inspiration bave been, at every period, 
COlUD10n all10ngst the various sects, and men}bers, of the 1'0- 
funnation. 'Ilhey animated vast multitudes of its first ad- 
herents. They, once, inflalncd, and fired, half the population 
of this country ;-as it is unfortunately too true, that they still 
cuntinue to cheat an inllllcnse portion of its cOInlnunity. At 
the early part of the Refonnation, the claim to inspiration ,vas 
the great lever, by ,,,hich the artful \vere \vont to excite 
the passions of the violent, and to deceive the credulity of 
the 
inlple. .At present, and above all, in this nation,-it is 
the argument, by \vhich Inultitudcs defend doctrines the most 
preposterous, and profane. The idea is flattering to self- 
Jove, and to the iluagination. For \vhich reason, it is easily 
hnpressed. And hence, in the history of Protestantism, that 
long series of excesses, extravagances, and follies, \vhich arc 
the disgrace, both of reason, and religion. We see even,- 
and this, too, very frequently,-vice itself inculcated as a 


I "They sa)., that the Iioly Ghost, if vroper
'y invoked, decides for each 
person upon all doubts. This opinion is not only absurd, but exceedingly 
impious. It suppose
 that the Holy Ghost abides outside that church, 
which he was sent to enlighten, and direct: and that he diffuses his light, 
and grace, to men, "ho blaspheme, or venerate, as their judgment dictates. 
the same truth: That f]e, who is charity itself, dwells with heresy, which 
is impiety ;-That tIe, who is the uniting love of the Father and the Son, 
teaches the most discordant opinions ;-Tbat He, ,,110 is the God of 
peace 31HI unit,y, warrauts, by his inspiration, strife and discord j-That 
He taught Calvin to condemn, what he instructed Luther to dogmatise; 
and inspired Luther to curse, what he had taught Cal\'in, and Zuinglius, 
to preach j-that he instructed Cranmer to adopt half a dozen formularies 
of faith, and Latimer to dinegan} both truth and dnty."-Dr. Doyle, 
Reply to flIngel l . 
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virtue; the grossest falsehoods boldly taught, and confi- 
dently believed, as cssential truths; and the lnost profane 
ùisordcrs connnittcd, as acts of exalted piety.' 
'fhese effects are at once the evidence of the clnptincss of 
the al1eged pretension ;-which, in fact, is an insult to the 
\visdoIl1, and perfections, of the AIn1Ïghty. But, \vithout 
appealing' to any such disorders, the circUll1stance alone of 
the incohel'Cllcies of the tncn, \vho have affected to be 
guided hy it, is sufficient to point ont its fallacy. 'fbe sug- 
gestions of the Holy Ghost are, of course, ah,'ays uniform, 
and consistent ;-as such also is the character of truth itself. 
'Vhereas, alnong the Inen that have laid claÏIn to the 
heavenly favour, \ve find that every'thing. is replete \vith con- 
tradiction, and incongruity. Precisely as their fancies, or 
fce]ing'
, chanced to vary, just so, in like Inanner, do their 
doctrines. They had, each of them, their o\vn sentiment, and 


1 I might very easily cite a multitude of examples in proof of thc above 
assertions. 'Thus, for instance, the .Anabaptists solemnly proclaimed, tbat 
they had reeeived a posithe command from God to put to death tho 
wicked; to confiscate their property; amI to establish a new kingdom, 
composed solely of the just. Their leader, and apostle, Bocker, asserted, 
that God had made him a present of Amsterdam, and of several other 
towns. He, therefore, deputed some of his followers to go, and take 
possession of them. AccordinglJ', they attempted to do this ;-going 
about the streets, and presenting themselves hefore the pub:ic, in a state 
of ab
olute nakedness.-B1'alldt's Hist. t. 1. Another of these men,- 
llcrman,-urged on by the impulses of the Spirit, declared himself the 
l\Iessias,-calling loudly upon the people to murder all priests, and magis- 
trates. In like manner, we know the disorders, which, at different 
periods, have been commilted in this country by the ,-arions classes of 
its inspired fanatics,-by its families of lovc; by its fiftb-monarchy men; 
hy its followcrs of George Fox the Quaker, &c. As detailed even by 
"? csley hhnself, by :Flctcher, and Sir Richard Hill, what a mass of fright- 
ful errors, aud of profaue and impious principles, have there not been 
taught, and forcihly inculcated, by a multitude of the preachers, anrt de- 
fenders, of l\lethodism. Some, nay many, of these, have taught, that 
sin,-even the most dreadful sins of incest, adultery, fornication, &e.-so 
far from heing injurious to salvation, are, on the contrary, useful, and 
advantageous. 
"I have frequently written, and spoken much, in my own spirit," salS 
'Vesley, " when I thought I "as writing', and 
peaking, entirely bJ' the 
assistance of the Spirit of God." 
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conviction ;-cach asserting \vith confidence, ,vhat the others, 
"rith equal confidence, denied. So that referring to the 
l)rctendedly inspired religions of these nlcn, \ve discover, that 
not so nluch as any hvo of then1 do auy \vhere agree together. 
'.rhus, for exalnple, \ve have recently seen our 'V csley, and 
Whitfield, each arrogating to hirnseJf the sacred gift of inspi- 
ration, and each delivering doctrines dialuetrically opposite 
to one another. Whence, it follo\vs, that the alleged clain1s 
to inspiration, are, at best, but luere illusions; and that the 
strong convictions, under 'which the sacred privilege has been, 
and is still, so often asserted, evince nothing n10re nor less 
than the enthusiasm, the folly, or the \veak credulity, of the 
men, \vho have pretended to it Conviction,-even the most 
po\verful and invincible 
onviction,-has often allin1ated the 
very ,vorst, and most desperate, fanatics. 
IX. To the aid of reason, and to the sanctions of senti- 
ment and inspiration, the l
rotestant, it is true, calls in 
the aid of the sacred Scriptures ;-appealing constantly, and 
confidently, to their testÏ111ony; and reposing his convic- 
tions upon their prcsulued authority. This is, indeed, 
one of the chief,-if not the best,-stronghold of his 
defence. And it is because the Catholic does not exactly 
approve of this mode of deciding the truth, or the falsehood, 
of any doctrine, Glat he is so severely condemned, as the 
enemy of the ,vord of God. This is even a subject, ,vhich 
forms the great tl1e1110 of those countless publications, which 
arc unceasingly issuing from the press, 'against l
opery; and 
above all, it is that \yhich fires the zeal and animates the elo- 
quence of our modern hosts of Bibliomaniacs. Wherefore, 
since both the imputation, and the question itself, are so Î1n- 
portant, I ,viII, hence, pause, at some length, upon them. 
And first, I will state the opinion, ,vhich tbe Catholic enter- 
tains respecting the sacred yolume ; evincing, ho\v ground- 
less is the accusation of our supposed hostility, either to the 
divine Book, or to its circulation. 
The fact, then, is, that the church of Rome, so far from 
being an enenlY to the Bible, considers its possession as 
the n10st valuable of its treasures; and so far from being 
averse to its circulation, she, on the contrary, \yishcs to see 
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it dispersed through every corner, and cottage, of the Chris- 
tian universe,-provided only that its translations be correct; 
and that men read it, in the dispositions of humble, and pru- 
dent piety. 'Ve deem it a peculiarly fortunate and happy 
circumstance, that the Christian religion,-although, indeed, 
it \vas established without the aid of any \vritten word,- 
should have its annals, and its \vritten code of doctrines. 
It is ,veIl, that the faithful should possess the authentic regis- 
ters of thcir faith, and the titles of their future expectations; 
\vell, that, amidst the trophies of error, and the monuments 
of incertitude, and incredulity,-trutb should equalIy,-and 
still more,- have its trophies, and its monuments too. It is 
well, that, \vhilst books without end, and number, attest the 
thoughts of man, there should at least be olle to attest the 
thoughts of God. 
But, the utility, and advantages, of the Scriptures are, still 
farther, rendered evident from the consideration of the follow- 
ing circumstances,-that, precisely as tradition serves to 
explain, and determine, the sense of the sacred pages, so also 
do these same pages, in return, serve to prove the antiquity 
of tradition; and to confirm, and strengthen, its authority. 
They show, that religion, its dogmas, and its duties, are, at 
all tinles, binding, and irrevocable. They fix, or contribute 
to fix, the language,-and consequently, too, the stability,- 
of the public faith. Whilst moreover, it is true, that, without 
their aid, and testin10ny, a ,'ariety of facts, instructions, &c., 
\"hich help powerfully to move the heart, and to enlighten the 
understanding, ,vould either, by this time, be unkno\vn, or at 
all events, kno\vn but to fe\v; they present to us truths, the 
nlost sublime; and injunctions, the most important,-design- 
ed, for the regulation of the church; the order of society; 
and the conrluct, and sanctification, of individuals. 'Vhence, 
St. Paul says: "AU scripture is given by inspiration of 
God; and is profitable for"doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness; in order that the man of 
God may be made perfect, and thoroughly furnished unto 
all good ,vorks." Such are the Scriptures; and such as 
these, the notions, ,vhich the Catholic entertains of their 
sanctity, their utility, and their bencfits ;-revering theIn, as 


.... 
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the ßl0St precious and inlportant gift, that the \visdon1 and 
goodness of the Almighty has bestowed upon his creatures. 
'Vith aU these advantages, then,-and seeing, tbat the 
sacred VO]UU1CS have been lent to us for the above-cited 
purposes,-secing t11i$, is it not, for these reasons, but a piece 
of consistency to suppose, that the understandings of men, 
assisted, at the salnc titHe, by the instincts, and impulse, of 
their feelings, arc cOlnpetcnt, \\'ith these aids, to judge, and 
ðetennine, ,vhat, in religion, it is wise, and proper, to believe; 
and ,vhat it is right, anù prudent, to reject? Such as this, no 
doubt, is the doctrine,-the llPcessary doctrinc,-of every 
Protestant church, and of every consistent Protestant. All 
these, in tbe langnage of the " 
/llllurlal " Chil]jng" o1"th, as he is 
called, exultingly proclaÏ!n, "The 13ible, tile Bible, and olll!} 
the Bible, is the religion of Protestants." I And hencc it is, 
that ,vc hear the clergy, and the preachers, of each Protestant 
sect, 80 earnestly exhorting their rc:o;pective foUo\ycrs to read, 
and study, the divine Book unceasingly. "Reaù it," they 
call out; "cxalninc it: for it is the Book of Life. Learn 
frolll it; for it ,viII teach you, ,,
hat it is proper for you to 
believe, and what it is right to practise." As I have just 
remarked, all this is but a picce of consistency. 2. 


I "The Dible," saJs Chillingworth, "is the religion of Protcstants." 
And yet, mark, what this paragon of Protestant ,\ isdom asserts else- 
where: "The books of Scripture are not the ohjects of our faith; and a 
man may be sa,'cd, who should not belie,'c them to be the word of God." 
Thus, by a very strange piecc of theological logic, this oracle conteJJds, 
that the Dible alone is the religion of Protestants; nnd yet, that nwn may 
be saved without the Dible" 
The language of Tillotson is almost cqually singular as is that of Chil- 
lingworth: "'V e are not," be says, " infallibly certain, that any book of 
Scripture is so ancient as it pretends to be; or that it was written by the 
person whose name it bears; nor that this is the sensc of such and such 
passages in it. J\1l this may possibly be otherwise." 
2 "Since Protestants utterly t1cny the infaHibility of tho church of 
Rome, as well as of councils, fathers, and tradition, and do 110t pretend, 
themselves, to any infaJIible authority; whai have they left for the founda- 
tion of their faith, but the infallible authority of the Scripture? Therefore 
they, as w('U as 
Ir. Chillingworth, are ret1nced to the Dible; and must 
cry out with him, 'The Bible, the Dible only, is the religion of Pro- 
testants.' "-Jlaizcaux, Life rif Cltillingft'01"tk. 
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Since, then, it is thus contended, that it is the privilege, 
and duty, of men to interpret the sacred pages, ought not the 
direct consequence to be,-and is it not the dictate of common 
sense to suppose it,-that they should, therefore, be com- 
petent to understand them 1 S!1ch consequence is, no doubt, 
palpable :-clse, the reading, and examination, become nuga- 
tory, and unavailing. We]); and do they, then, understand, 
-or are they competent to explain, the mysterious volumes 1 
This is indeed a - question, which requires no discussion 
\\hatever. They do not understand them. Even the learned 
themselves, left to their own talents, do not understand them. 
'l"he truth is,-and it is the concession of the most enlightened 
schoIars,-that, amongst all the variety of books in the 
\vhole order of literature, there is not one single work, that is 
more obscure, more perplexing, and difficult to be under- 
stood, than the sacred Scriptures, roof, this alone, that 
they never were designed by the eternal \visdom to be su b- 
jected to the interpretation of each private individual. 
" Open," says Dr. BaIgui, "Open your Bibles, take the first 
page that occurs in either Testan1ent; and teU me, ,vithout 
disguise, is there nothing in it too hard for your under- 
standing 1 If you find all before 
'011 clear, and easy, you 
may thank God for giving you a privilege, \"hich he has denied 
to many thousands of sincere believers." Accordingly, re- 
ferring to the opinions of even the most learned Protestants, 
we constantly find, that, ,vhenever they pretenc1, or atternpt, 
to interpret the holy pages by the light of their o,vn private 
reason, and the dictates of their o\vn feelings, they not only, 
aU, differ amongst themselves,just equaIly as do the ignorant, 
and the simple, but they plulige, many of them, into errors, 
which are, sometimes, as pernicious as they are absurd. 
Thcir opinions are as yarious as their respective characters; 
and as numerous almost, as thcir persons. Yes, and not 
only this,-but even the creeds, and sYlnbols, of the reformed 
churches,-although composed by the \visdom, and policy, of 
the learned; and reposing professedly upon the plainest 
texts of Scripture ;-and designed to create a son1ething like 
unity aillongst the pubJic ;-even these are, aU, at variance 
\\'ith each other. So that, no \vhcrc, amongst all the in- 
D 
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numerable sects of }"1 ro testantism, do any t\VO of these 
important, but singular instruments agree together. [See 
Illustration, E.] 
From these fc\v reflections, therefore,-or rather, from the 
consideration of these facts,--it ought, I conceive, to appear 
but reasonable to the candid mind to conclude, that, divine, 
and useful, as are the Scriptures, yet, being also obscure, and 
difficult to be understood, they are not, for this reason, de- 
signed by the eternal \visdom to be subjected to the interpre- 
tations of men's private judgn1cnt. For, every \vherc, and on 
every occasion, does c
perience attest this fact,-that, let 
the talents, the learning', the industry, and even the disposi- 
tions, of nlcn be \vhat they 1lay, yet \vbensoever they haye 
attempted to interpret the sacred vohlnle by the light of their 
o\yn reason, and to form their o\vn opinions, respecting the 
doctrines of religion, by the suggestions of their o"'n feeling
, 
they have uniformly and constantly, not only differed widely 
amongst themselves, but fallen, nlany of them, into the 
grossest errors and contradictions. nut then, too, to contend, 
-as the consistent Protestant n1ust contend,-that all mcn,- 
even the most illiterate, and simple; men of every character, 
-the immoral, and the vain, just equally as the virtuous, 
and the humble ;-to contend, that all these should read, and 
explain, the a\vful volume,-this, surely, is a piece of absur- 
dity, ,vhich no wisdom,-save the \visdom of such n1en as 
Dr. Ryder, and our lllodern bibliomaniacs,-can pretend to 
explain a\vay.1 Good God! to thrust the divine Book, as 


I If there existed no other reasons for withholding the Scriptm es from 
the general use of the public, but the gross errors and corruptions with 
which the Protestant translations have alwaJs, and every where, 
abounded,-this circumstance alone, abstracting from e"cry other, is a 
sufficient justification of the Catholic church for having imposed certain 
restrictions, and regula.tions, in their regard. For, the word of God, when 
ill, and falsel.}' translated, is no longer the wont of God, but the word uf 
man, and the source of error. 
Now, the fact is undeniable,-and indeed, undenied,-that all the ear1r 
translations of the Scriptures, which were undertaken, and puhJi:shcd, 
either by the first reformers, or by any Prote8tant writers, were notoriously 
falsified, and cOirupted. Thus, for example, speaking of the translation, 
which was given by Luther, Zuinglius Sa)5 of it, "Thou COffuptcst,O 
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these sages do, into the hands of the poor, and \vild, and 
ignorant lrish,-or into those of the just equally ignorant 
English ,-and bid all these learn fron1 it the genuine doctrines 
of religion,-this is one of those acts of folly, for \vhich it is 
only possible to account, either by the extravagancies of 
fanaticisln, or the borror, and dread, of Popery. But, in 
short, I have no hesitation in saying this-that, if the reason 
of each private individual be the interpreter of the Bible,- 
as by the essential rule of Protestantism it is ;-if it be thus, 


Luther, the word ofGud. Thou art an open, and insolent perverter of 
the Scriptures. 'Ye, oncc, indeed, esteemed thee, beJond measure, but 
we now blusb at thy profaneness." Such, too, as this,-not one jot 
Lettër,-was the conduct of all the other pretended translators of the 
sacred volumes. Thus, D'Israeli, describing the character of our English 
P, o1estant translations, until the year 1660, says of 1hem: "Our English 
Bibles were suffered to be so corrupted, that 110 books ever swarmed with 
such innumerable errata. These errata, unquestionably were, in great 
part, ,'oluntary omissions, interpolated passages, and meanings formed 
and forged, for certain purposes." It was hence, that, in an address, 
presented to James the First, tbe dh'ines of Lincoln observcd to him, 
" Our translation is absurd, and senseless, perverting, in many places, the 
meaning of the IIoly Ghost." 
In like DianneI', if any learned reader will consult the modern versions 
of the sacred volumes, he will find, 1baf,-although criticism, and biblical 
learning, ha,'e attained a degree of perfection, which, until lately, they 
had lJot,-Jet, are they still exceedingI}' unfaithful, and incorrect. So, for 
example, the "British and Foreign Bible Society" have edited, as they 
boast, about eiglit)'-nine new translations of the Scriptures. And yet, it 
is a fact, that, among the whole number, thcrc is not so mucb as one, that 
is c\ en tolerably accurate -not even thc Irish, nor the \Velsh. "'Vith 
the exception," say the Quarterly Reviewers, " of three or foul' individuals, 
not onc of tho
e, who have been employed uuder the auspices of the 
British amI Foreign Bible Socict)" either in trauslating, or editing the 
Scriptures, has received the benefit of a regular, and learned education. 
"'hence, their existing versioHs \\"ill be l'cmembered hereafter, only for the 
errors, and blunders, which disfigure them." "It has even "-tbey add- 
"Leen openly, and repeatedly asserted, that, among the foremost of the 
Societ}"'s contincntal supporters, appear many individuals, notorious for 
entertaining heretical, or infidel opinions. \Vhence, the persons in ques- 
tion have succeeded in making serious innovations ill tbe received '-er- 
sions." Need I, then, ask, whether, under circumstances such as tbese, 
the Catholic church does not act prudently, by imposing certain restric- 
tions upon the faithful, in relation to the sacred ,'ohunes? 
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that IDeo must find on t the truth, and grope their ,vay to the 
real sanctuary of religion, then also do I think it true, that 
the sacred Book (seeing, that it is so difficult, and obscure) 
is a very unhappy, and a very fatal present. 
For, in this 
case, men \vill for ever dispute; for ever doubt; for ever 
remain uncertain; and unable to ascertain its genuine signifi- 
cation. So that God \vili thus have spoken to us to very 
little purpose. 1 [See Illustration, F.] 


J "Books," says Housscau, consulting the dictates of common sense, 
"books are the sources of endless disputes. I-Iuman language is not 
sufficiently clear. '''ere God himself to speak to us in our languages, 
still he would not speak so clearly, but that men would find out some- 
thing or other to dispute about."-Letl1'e à lJI. Beaumont. 
In like manner, the learned ]\[aimonides, speaking of the Jewish reli.. 
gion, ohserves: " It was a picce of wisdom, that the doctrines of our 
religion were not always committed to writing. By this means, wero 
prevented those varieties of opinion, those p
rple'Xities and doubts, which 
were subsequently found to occur. For, perplexities, and douhts, are 
sure always to arise out of writill
s, and books. These instruments 
become the suhjeets, and sources, of dissensions, and controversies; of 
sects, and schisn1s: and in relation to business, they are rendered the 
causes of confusion. . Hence, ill my Commentaries upon the Talmud, I 
have shown,-and the Law also itself attests the same,-that cvery thing 
was, anciently, determined by the judgment of the Sanhetlrim."-lJIore 
Nevochim. 
" If," says Voltaire, "if there were not an authority to fix, and deter.. 
Inine, the sense of the Bible, and the dogmas of religion, the consequence 
would then be, that there would be as many sects, as there are individuals, 
,,110 read the Bible."-Essai sur l' Hisl. 
The Protestant, hy the strangest mode of reasoning, maintains that to 
be wise in religion, which, in evcry other case of importance, IJe 
condelnns, as prepòsterolls, and wrong. So, for example, let any human 
legislator compose a code of laws, and proclaim, and call out to bis 
subjects, "There, accept this. You are all, and each of you, free, and 
independent. You are, each of you, the judges, and interpreters, of its 
signification. There is no one, who has any right to restrict )lour 
opinions, or to control )'our decisions. Therefore read, examine, it; and 
without appealing to any tribunals, judge; and regulate amongst your- 
selves, the whole order of Jour conduct, and your respective claims to 
justice, property, &c."-I need not say, that language such as this,- 
although it is but sinlilar to that of every consistent Protestant theologian, 
would be considelcd, not only as a piece of folly, lmt as an invitation to 
anarch
', and revolution. 
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Since, therefore, it is thus manifest, both from the dictates 
of COlnmon sense, and from the attestations of experience, 
t1
at neither individual reason, nor feelings, nor the pretext of 
inspiration, nor the light and language of the Bible, as in- 
terpreted by tbe suggestions of private judgment, are com- 
petent, or sufficient, to conduct mankind to the sure kno,v- 
ledge of the real doctrines of religion,-it should, of course, 
appear to follo\v, that, as the belief and profession of these 
divine truths are strictly enjoined by their sacred Author, 
as the necessary conditions of future happiness,-so, conse- 
quently, there ought to exist,-and therefore does exist,- 
SOlne other principle, besides the above, by ,vhich this bless- 
ing Inay be attained ;-and a principle, moreover, by ßleans 
of ,vhich, the possession of the true religion may be ascer- 
tained, ,vith such a degree of certitude, and security, as to 
lea ve no rOOln for rational doubt upon the mind of the sin- 
cere inquirer. In reality, there is no kind of certitude, and 
conviction, that should be so strong, and so completely 
devoid of doubt, as the certitude, and conviction, of Christian 
faith. In religion, all doubt is not only wrong, but criminal. 
The ,vant of a solid basis to sustain belief must, of course, 
produce error, scepticism, and indifference. It is only a 
fixed, and sure criterion, that can create ,vise stability, or 
inspire rational conviction, 
X. And "hat, therefore ([ come no\v to ask the import- 
ant question), is that happy principle, by Ineans of which 
these invaluable blessings may be obtained? 'Vhy, if the 
various nlediums, which I have thus far discussed, be in- 
adequate to this purpose,-then is the reply at once obvious, 


In like manner, let us imagine a set of men, pretending to instruct the 
l}ublic, in relation to their health; and loudly calling out to them: "Here 
is a t[eatise upon medicine. 'Vhosoever wishes to enjoy health, and to 
live long, let him take this book, and examine it with care; no need of 
any physician to direct )'ou. Your own feelings, and ).our own good 
sense, are, alone, sufficient to òo this. It is true, the Look contains 
Inany difficult, and unintelligible things. Still, if JOll wisb to live, you 
must read it, aud adopt it, as the only guide, and security, of )'our 
health."-Good sense feels at once the nonsense of language such a! 
this. 
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and incontestable. For, in this case, there renlains but one 
l11edium In ore, by ,,-hose aid the attainlnent of the abovp 
benefits can be reasonably accounted for. This medium is 
Autliol'it!/ ;-but, an authority, of course, unerring, and in- 
1allible ;-an authority, instituted by the wisdonl of our 
snpreme Leg-islator ;-designed by his mercy to be the guide, 
and instructor, of his subjects; and so established, as to 
preserve inviolate, tin the end of tinle, the sacred depositum 
of his revelations. In religion, the means ought Inanifestly 
to correspond to the end. So that if the unity, and per- 
petuity, of the true faith be the necessary appendages of the 
sacred institute, then Blust there also coexist some means 
or other, corresponding to these benefits, by ,vhich they may 
be effectually attained, and secured. This l11eans, as I have 
just said,-is no atlter thllll Authority.1 
XI. That Oilr great Legislator promulgated, and esta- 


I "There can be no peace in an)' community, no order presened in any 
church or statc, unless there be tribunals established, to which existing 
differences may be referred for decision: and if those differences relate 
to the truths which compose the Christian religion, it is quite impossihle 
to put an end to theIn, or to quiet the minds of the disputants, unless 
the decision be exempt from error. I'aith is not faith, if the belie\'ers 
JJesitate in doubt :-for he who doubts, is already an unbeliever. It, 
therefore,ob\'iously, anù necessarily follows, that, if God willed, tbat we 
should belie,"e what he has reVf
aled, JJe should either reveal his will so 
clearly, as that no doubt should arise with regard to its Ilwaning,-which 
be has not done ;-01' else, he should only require of us to adopt such 
meaning of it, as appearcd to ns the most prohabJe,-a supposition, in- 
compatible with the nature of faith ;-01' lastl.}', he should give us a 
tribunal, authorised to decide, so as not only 10 put an end to disputes, 
and preser\'e order in the church, but which, also, b)' its dccision, would 
exclude all doubt :-'wltf.reas doubt cannot coexist witll, faitlt. The ex- 
istence, therefore, of an infalJible authorit). in the church is not a matter 
of secondary import; or onc, on which differcnt opinions may be entcr- 
tained : it is so necessary, that, without it, (revelation being sueh as it is,) 
the church could not exist; nor faith continue, on the cartb. 'Vithout 
thi3 authority, the Christian religion, from its ,.cry comn1eneement, would 
have degenerated into a sJ stem of human philosophy; aud private opinion 
would have taken the place of divine faith in the minds of men. This is, 
indeed, the result of the rejection of church authority, throughout the 
Protestant churches of France, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, and 
DCDmark."-Dr. Doyle, RepI!1 to DIngee. 
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blishcd, the doctrines, and the la\v, of truth,-this is a point, 
nhich, just equally \vith the Catholic, every Christian sect 
very readily admits. He did this, in the effusions of his 
mercy to\vards his creatures. Ho\vever, merely to have done 
this \vas by no means enough. It was still requisite, that 
he should also provide for the preservation of those benefits; 
because they are designed to be, not temporary, but per- 
petual, and immortal institutions. It ,vas necessary even, 
beyond this, to secure their preser\-ation against all the 
profane nÜ
tures of error, and the Ílllpure alloys of hUlnan 
corruption :-bccause they are intended to relnain always, 
such precisely as they ,vere originalIy,-as pure, hoJy, and 
uncontaminated, as ,vhen they canle forth from the bOSOll1 of 
the Diyinity. This, too, is obvious: and such as this, ac- 
cordingly, is the order of things instituted by our great Legis- 
lator. He has even done this, in a ,vay, ,vhich strikingly 
attests his o,vn eternal \visdom; points out that knowledge 
of the human character, \vhich can only belong to an infinite 
Being; and expresses, at the saine tillle, that property of 
ullitg, which is the distinctive attribute of the \'vorks of the 
Allnighty. 
But bo,v, then, and by what means, has he effected this 1 
Has he done it, by committing his divine doctrines to the 
pages of a book ;-affixiug to it proofs, so peculiarly manifest t 
and arguments, so palpable, that the human mind cannot 
easily either reject, or misunderstand theln? Such as this, 
no doubt, in the fornlation of a code of lan's, would be the 
plan, and endeavour, of the po1iticallegislator, orofthe hunlan 
philosopher. However, who but 11lUst feel at once, that, con- 
sidering the pride, and passions, the self-love, and the ,veak- 
nesses, of the minds of men,-to have acted thus, ,,'ould 
have been opening a field,-a vast, boundless field,-to end- 
less difficulties, to strife, contention, and disunity? 'Vho 
but n1ust be sensible that, by thus flattering, and addressing,. 
the reason of the pub1ic,-authorising tber.o to ue1ieve only 
what they clearly understood,-,vould have been, in reality, 
to have erected an insurmountable barrier, betwecn n1an, and 
an incolllprehensible Being? It is, consequently, hence, 
that the great Legislator, disdaining all the feeble and vain 
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supports of human opinions, descends at once, and penetrates, 
into the very foundations of our nature, and constitution: 
and it is tbere, that he Jays, and fixes, the grounds of the 
unity, and perpetuity, of his law. He maintains and preserves 
his divine truths in the thoughts of Inen, precisely as he 
maintains and preserves thought itsclf,-by the translnission 
of his sacred \vord,-preparing, at the same time, for the 
security of this transn1ission, by the institution of a medium, 
\vhich is inviolable, and holy. That is, in other \vords, he 
has formed, and established, on earth, a regular society, 
under the control of a regular go,.crnment, of ,yhich himself is 
the corner-stone. lIe has united togcther by certain exterior, 
and indissoluble links, that l1appy portion of lnankind, \vho 
constitute its members; again uniting theIn, lTIOrCOVeT, in- 
tcriorly, by the principles of the saIne belief. Such as this 
is the character of the real church of Jesus Christ. 
XII. The principle, as the reader kno\vs, upon \vhich our 
divine J
egislator hilnself undertook the office of teaching, and 
conducting mankind, was the deputation, "1hich. he had 
received, for these purposes, frolD the sanction of his eternal 
Father: for, as St. Paul ren1arks, "Christ glorified not binl- 
self to be n1ade a high-priest." It ,vas s01e1y in virtue of 
this charter, as himself declared, that he inculcated his sacred 
doctrines, and i1nposed his precepts.- 'Vhereforc, being thus 
deputed, and commissioned, this divine Being, in his turn, 
deputes, in like manner, and conunissions, a nc,v order of 
pastors, to "hOlD, also, he transfers thàt self-saine charler, 
\vhich hinlself had received from the hands of his heavenly 
Father. "As the Father," he said, addressing his apostles, and 
through thenl, their successors to the end of time,-"':""" As the 
Father hath sent n1e, even so do I send you." "Go, therefore, 
and teach all nations; and behold I am \vith you, all days, to the 
end of tbe \vorld." Hence, exactly as Christ Jesus bas said, 
speaking of hitnself,-" He, \vho hath sent llle, is true; and I 
say again to..the ,yorld those things ,vhich I bave heard from 
him," -so also, speaking of themselves, do these pastors, 
thus authorised, for ever, and at prese.nt, say,-" II e, "ho 
hath sent us, is true; and we say again to the \vorld those 
things, which \VC have hcürd froBl hiln." Mere \vitnesscs of 
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the divine word, these nlcn but siluply testify ,vhat they have 
heard from their 
laster; so tbat their testimony is no other 
than that of Jesus Christ hiluself,-precisely as the testimony 
of this sacred Being is but that of his eternal Father, \vho had 
sent him, and said of him, C( This is my beloved Son; hear 
you him." It ,vas accordingly for these reasons, that this 
divit}c Personage, addressing his apostles, says to them, 
" He that heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth Ine, despiseth hÎ1n 
that sent me." Wherefore, this consequence ought to appear 
undcniable,-that, in order to enter into society \vith Goc1,- 
or as the Scripture expresses it, "in order to beconle the 
children of God,"-the necessary medium is, to receive 
his doctrines f..OIU his church, as his church had received them 
from Christ, and as Christ himself had received then1 fronl 
the hands of his heavenly Father ;-and to receive them, at 
the same thne, \vith the convictions of ft finn, and unhesita- 
ting faith; not only because such is the sole Ineans of 
possessing the truth, but because all doubt,-even the slen- 
derest doubt,-is an insult to the suprenle authority, \vhich has 
revealed it. If, indeed, these principles be once set aside, 
and the Dlere aid of reason called in to detennine what are 
the real dogmas of revelation,-\vhat it is necessary to believe, 
or proper to reject,-in such case, there must soon be an end 
of truth, and of all prudent, and fixed convictions. Trans- 
posed, and placed upon so ,veak and contemptible a basis, 
the sacred fabric of- religion sinks, ere long, an a\vful and 
distressing ruin ;-ovcr\yhcIming in its faU, and under the 
\veight of its fragments, tbat presumptuous principle,-human 
reason.7-\vhich flattered, and deceived, by the suggestions of 
its own pride, had vainly considered itself as strong enough 
to sustain the ,vbole pressure of the immortal sanctuary. 
XIII. It is, therefore, o\ving to the nature of divine faith; 
to the character in particular of its unit!}; and to the obliga- 
tion of believing, and professing it, such precisely as it conles 
fron1 the bosom of the Divinity, that, at e\'ery period of time, 
-under all tbe dispensations of God's n1ercy. to his creatures, 
-there has ahvays existed on earth a \:isible and speaking 
gnide,-a guide, not only cOlunlissioned to instruct the public 
E 
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ho\v to believe, and to act; but invested, moreover, ,vith 
the authority, both to comnlalld, and to enforce obedience. 
In reality, if faith be essentially one, and at the same 
time unchangeable, as \vcll as necessary, then is such me- 
dium Inan
festIy requisite. Because it is only thus, that 
it can be conceived,-I do not say, easy,-but e\yen pos- 
sible, to prevent, or suppress, contentions; to relnove 
doubts; to inspire confidence; and to maintain security, and 
\vise conviction. Faith, \vithont the principle of authority, 
leans only upon a reed. For this reason, therefore, it "as, 
that even our divine Legislator, before he took upon hiJnseJf, 
either to teach, or to cOllilnand, established first, and rendered 
incontestable, the reality of his o\vn authority to do so. He 
did this, by the attestation, and splendor, of his 111iracles. 
He performed miracles ;-thus proving his right to conduct 
the public ;-and then only, he said to thcln, "Believe." 
It '.vas so, too, ,yith his apostles. They, too, in like manner, 
-ere they came for\vard to guide, and instruct mankind,- 
demonstrated, in tbe first place, their po\ver to do so, by the 
blaze of miracles: and then it \vas, that, like their great 

Iaster, they, too, called out, "Believe." In fact, authority 
is the sole foundation of Christian faith, precise]y as it is a]so 
the basis of social order. The obedience of the understanding 
fornls the character of Christian faith, just as the obedience 
of the will forms the character of Christian l'il'tue. 1 


I The heretic is a man, \\ ho denies certain articles of Christian faith. 
'rhe unbeliever is one, who denies Christianity itself. Xow, if it be true, 
that every individual has the right to judge for himself, and to determine 
his own belief j upon what pretext can it reasonably be asserted, that 
either the one or the other has determined, or judged, amiss? Or how is 
it possible, with any consistency, to condemn either of them? 'Yhy 
require,-the above principle ónce admitted,-that they should, either of 
them, submit their sentiments, or their reason, to the sentiments, or rea- 
son, of other individuals, \\ 110, although they may happily chance to think 
andjudge better, are yet, after all, just equally fallible RS thcmseh'cs? 
'''hf'rcfore, the case here is precisely this :-Eithcr these men have a 
right to judge for themsel\'es, or they ha,'e not. If they have sUe'h right, 
and are allowed to judge for themselves, then has no one any claim to 
control their sentiments, or to impose upon them the oLligation of be- 
lie\ iog otherwise than tlU'y do. If they have not 
\1ch right, then Il,t the 
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For example,-just to appeai to the dictates of common 
sense,-let the reader imagine (if he can itnaginc such an 
absurdity), let him in1agine such things in the order of so- 
ciety, as a state, or community, without a legislator ;-duties 
to be discovered, and performed, by the dictates of each one's 
private understanding ;-la\vs, \vhose sanctions, and obliga- 
tions, are to be determined in the breast, and by the feelings, 
of individuals,-and so on. 'Vhy, at the mere proposal of 
such a system, there is no one but feels at once the grossness 
of its absurdity; and that it is alike repugnant to common 
sense, as it is inconsistent \vith every notion of social order. 
Each individual his own legislator! And yet such as this,- 
if not even greater than this,-is the absurdity, \vhich is in- 
volved in the leading maxim of the refol'mation,-rendering 
each one, as it does, the supreme arbiter of his o\vn belief; 
and the judge of objects, \vhicb, of all others, are the most 
important and incomprehensible. 
Laws presuppose hvo things,-a legislator, ,,'hose will 
renders them obligatory; and a visible authority to proclaim 
and promulgate them. Thus, should it chance, that any 
conflict, or seen1ing contradiction, takes place between 
various statutes ;-or should any doubt arise, respecting their 
import, or application ;-any dispute, concerning ,,-hat, or 
\vhich, is the real Ja\v itself ;-the obvious n1cthod in all such 
cases, and that ,,'hich alone is adapted, both to the situa- 
tion, and capacity of the public, is,-not philosophically to 
examine the nature of the la\,ys in themselves,-a point \vhich 


members of the Establishment, or the pastors of the Protestant churches, 
sa:y so at once; and at once give up the principle of the Reformation. 
In reality, so long as there exists, or as there is declared to exist, no 
other tribunal above that of private judgment,-so long has no one any 
right to prevcnt any individual from believing that to be true, which ap- 
pears to be true to him. If, adopting the Protestant rule, I follow it up 
consistently, I then, of course, belie,'e the truth of my own opinion;- 
whilst another, in like manner, and with just the saDIe right and consist- 
ency, believes perhaps directly the reverse. So that thus, making the 
supposition, that men would, aU, jndg"c for themselves, there \\ ould be as 
many opinions as judges; and each opinion, howevcr false, \\ ould have 
the very same foundation as the truth, and would be entitled to the self- 
5amt! credcncc and rcspect. 
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very fc,v are competent to determine, or which, perhaps, nóne 
can determine, \vith absolute certitude,-but simply to inves- 
tigate, and ascertain, which, and ,vhat, is that la\v, that has 
been proclaimed by the "oice, and sanctioned by the seal, of 
la\vful authority,-or at least, by the voice, and sanction, of 
the highest authority. 
If the foregoing principles are denied, the consequence 
must, then, manifestly be t/tat, ,vhich I have so often stated, 
-namely, that there exists no other established basis of 
belief, save the judgment, \vhich is exercised by the reason 
of each private individual. In this case, re1igion becomes 
just equally fluctuating, and uncertain, as is the reason of thé 
person, who presulnes, or undertakes, to judge. It beCOlnes 
no longer a ]a\v, but a mere opinion; no longer a prudent 
conviction, but a rash persuasion, reposing, either upon 
pride, and partiality; or upon jgnorance
 sinlplicity, or fana- 
ticism. And as, too, the judgment of one individual is by no 
means, according to the alleged privilege, obliged, or so 
much as supposed, to submit to the judglnent of another, 
who is only his equal,-so, of course, is each one, as Bishop 
'Vatson ren1ar1.s, authorised, not only to believe, but to pro- 
fess, what, to his O\Vll understanding, appears the IHost ra- 
tiona1, or true,-according to that classic definition, \vhich the 
learned prelate has tbought proper to adopt, as the most 
accurately descriptive of the religion of the Protestant, "Et 
!ten tire quæ velit, et qUID sentiat dicere." 'Vith these 
maxims it is, certainly, quite impossible to reconcile that 
first, and essential attribute of the Christian reIigion,-its 
unity. '-rhey are, in fact, destructive, not only of all unity; 
but they are manifestly calculated to render,-as, \vhereso- 
ever they are consistently followed up, they do render,-the 
state of every Protestant conuDunity a scene of confusion 
and incredulity. Their never-failing effect is to produce, 
in time, either irrenlcdiable doubt" or irrecoverab]e indiffer- 
ence. I 


I There is something in the C'outJnct of the establisherl clergy, in rela- 
tion to the present subject, which frequently cntertains the CathoJic. It 
is thi
,-that, when tIJt"se gentlemen conff'IHI \\ itlt the Catholics, they are 
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Thus, both by the dictates of good sense, and the attes- 
tations of experience, I have conducted the reader to this 
conclusion,-that, in order wisely to ascertain the genuine 
doctrines, and the real sanctuary, of the true reli
ion, the 
sole Inethod is, to find out that society, \vhich reposes upon 
the greatest visible authority. And this, too, I have like\vise 
observed, is, at the same tin1e, an object, so plain and mani- 
fest, that even the most simple,-did they look around them, 
-Dlight discover it, without any difficulty. To discover it, 
Ii ttIe else is required than to have eyes. For, \vhilst the 
Catholic church,-venerable for its antiquity, boundless in 
its difrusion
 resplendent in the sanctity of its nlembers, 
unvarying, and invariable, in its tenets,-whilst such is the 
Catholic church,-the Protestant societies, mean\vhile,-the 
creatures, all of them, of yesterday; insignificant (\vhen con- 
sidered separately) in their extent; inglorious in thcir 
founders,-are every \vhere in a state of anarchy, and con- 
tradiction,-their followers \vithout any fixed system of belief, 
-their very ministers, an, at variance amongst theITISelves;- 
under these circumstances, to ascertain, which is the best 
guide to truth, or ,,'hich the real sanctuary of religion, should 
not,-canllot, to the sincere inquirer,-appear a task of any 
great perplexity. At all events, the considerations which I 
have thus presentcd,-sirnple, as thcy are striking,-should 
suffice, if not to satisfy, at least to awaken, the attention 


sure alwa:ys to employ the arms of the Dissenters,-that is, the real prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, - the rights of reason, and tlH
 privikges of 
private judgment: whereas \\ hen they engage with the Di
scnters, they 
are just equally sure to make use of the arms of the Catholics,-the argu- 
ments, and influences, of Q1I.tlwrity. This is a piece of incollsistenc}",. 
and forgetfulness, of which the Dissenters very loudly complain,-re- 
proaching those writers" ith the, iolation of the most essential rule of the 
Reformation; and even ob8cnillg to them, that, with 
tJch notions or 
religion, they ought, if they had any regard for consistency, at once to' 
declare themselves Catholics :-since the Catholic church alone is founded 
upon the basis ofanthority; and its authority, moreover,-ifauthority ought 
to be respected,-is, heJond that of every otber communion, the highest 
the most ancient, and the most respectable. Such is the reasoning of the 
Dissenters. It is similar to that, which I have already cited, of Rousseau,. 
who says, "Prove to mf', that I am bound to obey authority, and to- 
morrow I male mJ"self a Catholic." 
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of the thoughtful, and the prudent. But, unhappily, so it 
is :-\ve live in an age of prejudice, and incredulity; at a 
period of sophistry, and disputation. It costs Olen a great 
dcal,-such is tbe effect of human self-Iove,-to o\vn, or 
renounce, thcir errors. Once educated, and involved in 
error, they struggle even against their own convictions, and 
shut their eyes to the plainest truths. But, as this part of 
my subject is so interesting, I ,viII again resume it. 
XIV. At the epoch \V hen J.Juther conlmenced his revo- 
lutionary career, there had existed, during the long course of 
fifteen hundred years, a religious society, -the Catholic 
church, - conducted, under the guidance of ene suprenlC 
head, by a body of pastors, \"ho, in conformity with the 
assurances of Christ, considered themselves, - and \vere 
cquaJJy so considered by the public,-as invested \vitb the 
authority to judge infallibly, and to decide irrevocably, all 
those questions in religion, \vhich related to the doctrines of 
Christian faith. The nlethod, in \vhich they did this, was, 
not by creating ne\v dogmas; not by citing the ancient dogmas 
before the tribunal of human reason, in order to examine 
thenl in themselves (for this \yould have been subjecting- the 
,yisdom of God to the puny wisdon1 of man); but nlerely by 
the \vay of testi",ollY, ascertaining, and verifying, the tra- 
dition, or universal faith, by the tradition, or faith, of each 
particular church. I So, for exanlple, \vhen Luther, and the 


I There is not amongst the whole number of the ancient fathers of the 
church, so much as one, who, 'writing upon the doctrincs of religiùn, docs 
nut admit the necessity of tradition, as the proper medium to know, alHl 
the established rule to interpret, them. "It is," saJs St. Clement of 
nome, in bis epistle to the faithful at Jerusalem, "it is according to this 
tradition, that we must teach: Lecause people understand ill different 
scnses what is written." St. Clemcnt of Alexandria, in hi
 Stromata, 
observes, that, "those, who e"plain the Scripture against the tradition 
of the church, lose alwaJs the rule of truth." I II reality, as Dr. DOlle 
remarks, "it must be obvious tò c\"cry Inan, nho is \crsed at all ill 
alJtiquity, that the written portion of the law was onl)' a supplement to 
tradition; and that the meaning of it, \\ hercver it is doubtful, or difficult, 
cannot be ascertained, unless by the ligbt of the san1e tradition." 
"Thus," adds the learned "riter, "where do \\ c look for dc('ision
 
UPOll any contc
lcd matter of right, or prh ilcgc, or title, or possession, 
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refonners, first began to preach, the Catholi
s at once callf1d 
out, "These doctrines of yours \vere never heard of, until 
no\v. Yesterday, \ve had never so much as heard them 
spoken of. And ho\v, therefore, can they possibly be,-or 
ho\v can ,ve think thenl,-true 1 'rruth is not the creature 
of yesterday, or to-day: it is the object of aU times, and 
ages: it existed froln the beginning, and \vill continue to 
exist for ever; \vbereas, error possesses no surer character- 
istic than the feature of novelty. Either, then, you do not 
teach ,vhat Christ has taught,-and in tbis case ,ve ought 
not to listen to you,-or else your doctrines are conforn1able 
to his. N O\V, in this supposition, you ought, of course, to 
sho,v, that they are conformable also to those of his church. 
For, since he had promised to remain, all days, to the- end 
of the ,vorld, \vith this divine institution; so it could not, even 
for one single day, teach any doctrines, save those ,vhich it 
had received from its sacred Founder." Such as this \vas 
the language, ,vhich the CathoIics addressed to Luther, and 
to the first authors of the reformation. It was, in fact, upon 
these principles,-upon these fundamental, and imilloveable 
principles, - that, without any process of argumentation; 
without any dangerous discussion of the internal nature of 
the Christian dogmas; \vithout the labour of endless disputes 
\vith the authors, or advocates, of heresy,-the ancient coun- 
cils pronounced their irrevocable decrees; and that the ,vho]e 
body of the church said anathema to Arius, to N estorius, 
to Eutyches, &c., and to all those daring innovators, who, 
like the above heresiarchs, substituted the visions of their 
own fancies in r001n of the ancient faith. 


but to judges! \Vhy do we employ solicitors, and lawyers, to plead before 
them" if. the law itself can decide? And wh)" have the judges themselves 
recourse to the common la\v, which is traditionary; to books of autho- 
ñty; to precedents; unless that neither the statutes themselves, either do, 
or can, contemplate all cases j-or that even if they did, they could not 
be justly, or wisely administered, unless the light of antiquity, and the 
wisdom of past times, were shed upon them? 
" It is, indeed, little short of insanity in a Christian to deny the autho- 
rity of the church. Hut, to admit it, and deny the existence, or the 
necessity, of tradition, is an incomprehensible absurditJ',-the fruit of 
gross ignorance, of intolerable presumption, or of the most lamentable 
fanaticism. " 
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Before the pretended reformation, never did -one single 
sect, or even sectarist, presun1e to deny directly the authority 
of the CathoJic church. N ever did they so n1uch as contest 
the reality, and justice, of her right to act, as the judge of 
faith ;-nor did they ever call in question the infallibility of 
her decisions. ".rhey cavilled, it is true, not unfrequently, 
against the fonns, and order, of her judgments. They con- 
tended, that the counci1s, ,vhich had condemned them, ,vere 
not proper aud la,,, fl1 I councils; and that they had not 
observed the indispensable rules of a \vise and just dctcrlni- 
nation. All this kind of remonstrancc, and complaint, ,vas, 
indeed, the very comnlun Iang-uag'e of the cady hcresiarchs. 
But still, never did anyone f these l11cn so n1uch as ,vhisper 
out the insolent, and fatal ternl,-" Independence." .Never 
did any of theln pretend, that the sole judge of Christian 
faith is the tribunal of hlllnan reason. So forcibly, at those 
periods, \vere inIpresscd upon their minds, and upon the 
minds of the whole body of the Christian pub1ic, those thun- 
dering \vords of our Redeemer,-" He that ,vi]} not hear the 
church, Jet him be as the heathen and the pubJican." 
Even Luther himse)f
 "'hen first he entered upon his bold 
career, still o,vned, and protested ,vith sincerity,-or at least 
. 
,vith apparent sincerity,-his humble submission to the judg- 
ment of the chnfch. He loudly, and earnestly soHcited the 
convocation of a council :-and although his soul seemed but 
an assemblage of violent passions, all fed by the force of 
pride,-yet did he, for son1C tiole, sho\v hhnself disposed 
to bend do,vn his haughty head before the tribunal of the 
chief pastor, and rulers, of the sacred fold. 1"he constant 
practice, and opinion, of all preceding ages, confirmed and 
founded, as they are, upon th
 plaine"t texts of the divine 
,vord,-did not, as yet, allo,,, hinl so much as e,"en to con- 
ceive the daring idea, that Inen may destroy that awful 
barrier, \\ hich the \visdom of our ilumortal Legislator has 
erected against the inroads of innovation, and the intrusions 
of heresy. IIo\vever, the continuance of these dispositions 
,vas not of any long duration. For, \vhen, ere long, his errors 
\vere condcll1oed in Rome ;-and soon as the rapid increase 
of his foUo,vers had roused his courage to bolder darings;- 
then, giving ear only to the suggestions of his anger, au..l 
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anlbitiou, he altered at once his language; and unawed by 
any feelings of moderation, unrestrained by any sense of 
decency, he insolentJy, in the fury of his indignation, uttered 
anathema against anathema, and unfurled the standard of 
rehellion. 1."hen it \vas,-at this awful period,-tha t began, 
in Europe, the race of error, and the \var, and conflict of 
opinion: insomuch, that, \\'Hhin the short space of very fe\v 
years, the public beheld a hundred ne\v systems of religion, 
\vhere, until no\v, they had ncver \vitnessed any more than 
one. 
However, notwithstanding these disorders, and spite of aU 
this licentiousness of opinion, it is still true,-so deeply \vera 
the maxÏ1ns of the ancient faith ingrafted in the public nlind, 
-it is still tru
, that the leading principle of the Refonnation 
did not, at once, nor yet very generally, develope itself in 
all its plenitude, and deformity. At first, there \vas only a 
certain number of bold, and penetrating individuals,-nlen, 
possessed of that kind of character, \vhich hardl y any conse- 
quences could dismay,-that, early, descried its bearings, 
and at once rushed for\vard, and pushed on to its utmost 
limits. Still, tbe number of these \vas, for some tilne, 
comparatively spea1...ing, only sn1alJ. The multitude, as yet, 
still followed their steps with languor, and regret. They 
still continued to cherish some of the principal, and most 
prominent truths of their parent church. And \vhat is 
striking,-or "hat should, at least, seero striking" to the 
Protestant,-is this: that, in proportion as each ne\v sect 
thought proper to preserve a greater portion of the ancient 
truths,-80 also did it labour the more industriously to pre- 
serve aUlong'st its adherents the principle of lluthority. In 
fact,-let the Protestant deny it as he \yilI,-it is still tru
, 
that this sacred principle 111USt subsist, \vheresoe,'er there 
subsists any order, or any respect for truth; or wheresoever 
men admit, either any codes of lllorals, or any fonns of 
\vorshi p. Essential eyen in the order of social life, it is 
doubly so in the econolny, and order, of religion. I For this 


1 "'Yit)IOUt a centre of unit)' ;-\\ ithout t'wse ancien.t bounds, u:ltick our 
fathf!) I hare set j-withont a raliJing point, to which all mnJ ft.}' ;-" ithout 


}1' 
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reason,-inconsistent as the thing is with the maxims of the 
Reformation,-it subsists, more or less, in everyone of tho 
sects of Protestantism. It subsists in them all: but it is, 
in thern aU, a usurped authority. Thus, as 
Jontesquicu 
remarks, the first, and fundamental organisation of the church 
of England ,vas created, and established, by the influences of 
despotic po\ver,-" the \vill, and caprice, of a singlc indivi- 
dual," as he adds, "there ordaining, and arranging, every 
thing." I 


a tribunal of final decision, from which no appeal can be made l we shall 
never rest sati
fied, or secure. 
" This tribunal can be no othf'r thaq tha t, which the Eternal 'Yisdolll has 
, 
appointed to prescrve, with jt'alous carl', the sacred ll<
])Osit of his la\\.,-a 
representative assembly of the universal church; the concurring opilJion 
of tbose, wbom the Holy Ghost has placed to rule it. Here, all doubts 
are quieted, aud all dissensions allayed ;-here, the weak are strengthen- 
ed, and the strong are confirmed, in their faith ;-here, we tread \\ ith a 
firm step; and while others are tossed to and fro by cvery wind amI wave, 
we remain secure upon the steadfast rock. It is by this, that" e preserve 
tlte unity of tlle Spirit in tIle bond of peace. Through this, we believe, and 
are saved. ny this, with. one mind, and 'I.âtll Olle m01l.th, 'Ioe glorif!l God, 
and the Fath.er cif our Lord Jesus Clirist."-The Earl of Shrcwsbury. 
t If the Protestant will look at the thing attentively, be will at once 
discovcr, and, if candid, own, that notwilhstandiug all his liberty, and the 
boasted principles of the Reformation, he belie\'{
s, after all, upon the 
authority of other men. 1\lr. Burke, indeed, rcmarks, that the absence of 
a general authority in the Protestant churches, renders the authority of its 
individual pastors still greater than that, which subsists amongst the 
Catholics; so that, without any hesitation, the Protestant will believe 
firmly in his parson, although he \\ ill, by no means, believe in the uni- 
versal church. Howe\er, be this as it may,-Iook only at the membcrs of 
the established ebnrch,-the ignorant, as well as the learned. They all 
profess,-nay, multitudes of them even swear,- that they believe in the 
39 articles. And Jyet, is it not a fact, that few, even very few, have done 
so mnch, as merely read them? Therefore, the tl uth is, that they bclieve 
them, ulHJer the influence and direction of authority. At an early perioll 
of the Reformation, the nation" as cOlnmanded and compelled to believe,. 
npon the word, and injunction, of a mere cldld,-the Sixth Edward; and 
a few 
Y('ars later, upon the mandate of a woman,-the inlperious Eliza- 
beth :-insomuch that it was declared, both illegal, and criminal, to call in 
question one tittle, which had been thus sanctioncd hy the sea] of theil 
imperial dictate. And \\ as Hot this, with it witness, bclicvilJg upon 
Quthoril!l? 
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xv. The Reformation, 'properly speaking, according to .its 
fUlIdaJJlelltal charter, - that la\v, \vhich gave it birth, and 
which still sustains it,-is a religious republic (I might say 
rather, a J'eligious anarchy), in \vhich po\ver, under the guidance 
of no fixed rule, and \vithout the assurance of any stability J 
becolnes the property, either of any audacious deluagogue, 
who has the ß1eans, and boldness, to subdue the public mind; 
or of the canting hypocrite, \vho has the art to impose upon 
its credulity. StilJ, however, nohvithstanding that the rnax- 
inls of this charter do thus positively exclude the interferences 
of authority,-still it is the fact, that the respect for allthority 
is so deeply imprinted upon the feelings of mankind, that 
nothing can ever efface it. It \vilJ, and must, continue to 
subsist, so long as men continue to believe any thing. It 
\"ill perish, only \vhen perishes the last of truths. [See 
IIlustration, G.] 
XVI. The Protestant theolog
ans, many of them, did not 
refuse, for some tiole, to adlnit the authority of the first 
ecumenical councils; illsolnuch that they opposed their deci- 
sions to the tenets of the Arians and Socinians. They even 
spoke,-afew of tllem,-no\v and then, \vith a certain degree 
of respect, of the ancient Fathers j-citing these, on some 
occasions, with honour; sUppol,ting their own opinions by 
the sanctions of their. testin1ony; and attributing to them a 


There subsists, too, still, in this country, an order of submission to 
authority-crucl and disgraceful thing !-which, whilst it is repugnant to 
the principles of Protestantism, is alike the violation of the laws, both of 
charity and truth. I allude to those frightful oaths, which are taken by 
our legislators, magistrates, &c. These Ulen, upon the authority of an 
act of parliament,-an instrument formed, of course, by a set of Iaymen,- 
solemnly sweal', that the religion of the Roman Catholic is a s)Tstem of 
Ùlollltry. To ta.ke such oaths upon the sanction of snch authority, is 
DlanifesUy a piece of subseniency, \\ hich every consistent Protestant must 
condemn. But, then, to take such oaths, without having first seriously 
discussed the truth, or falsehood, of the awful imputation,-this, besides 
being an act of blind submission to authority, is, at the same time, a solemn 
mockery of religion. But, the real fact, I. belie\-e, is this,-that, seldom 
indeed, does a single individual give himself the trouble so much as 
merely to reflect ulwn the awful anti momentous subject. [See Illustra- 
tion, II.] 
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considerable share of authority in the determination of con- 
troverted doctrines. The fact is, no doubt, manifest, that, 
\\'heresoever re1igion is not an empty nalne, it is \vise, and 
prudent, to trace its doctrines,-and reasonable to expect 
to find them, such precisely as Christ Jesus had deliverpd 
theln,-in the \vritings of fhose learned, and holy men, who 
Ii ved so close to the age of the first apostles. If this be not 
the case, then it must necessarily be contended, that the doc- 
trines of salvation,-those sacred truths \vhich the Divine 
Wisdom came do\vn front heaven to announce to rnen,-began 
simply to be understood, fifteen hundred years after their 
pubIication; and that Luther, after the apostles, was in reality 
the first of Christians. But, surely, COmlTIOn sense revolts 
at the absurdity of such ideas. !-{o\vever, be this as it may, 
-the circumstance is stiH true, that such as these are the 
propositions, "hich the Protestant is under the necessity of 
maintaining, on aU those occasions, \vhen, over,,'hehned by 
the testin10nies of the Fathprs, he finds hÏ1nself compelled to 
o\vn, that the faith and doctrines of those illustrions defenders 
of the Christian church \"ere, in no respect, different froln the 
faith and doctrines of the Catholic, at the present èay;- 
that they beHevcd, and taught, precise1y "'hat the pastors of 
the Catholic church be1ieve, and teach, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury;-and that it is in)po
sible to read their itnnlortal ,yorks, 
,vithout tracing, in ahnost every page, the express conden1- 
nation of the tenets of the Reformation.! 


I The identity of the doctrines of the Catholic church with those of fJJe 
ancient Fathers, is a point conceded by man)' of the most learned amongst 
the Protestant writers,-by such men as Grotius, Leibnifz, Starke, &c. 
and e'"en by some of the memhers of the established church of this coun- 
try. Thus, for example, Grotius, in a letter to his brother, saJs to him, 
" The church of Rome is not only catholic, hut she, moreover, presides over 
the catholic church. 'Vhatsoever doctrines are taught iu common by the 
'Yestern church, united to the church of Rome, these I find taught unani- 
DI()Usl
., both b). the Greek, and the Latin Fathers." 
G iblwß, in his 
Icmoirs, asserts, that" l{o learned man can resist the force 
of the historical e\'idence, which establishes the fact, that, during the 
whole period of the first four ages of the church, the principal points of 
doctrine, heJif','erl hy the Papj"'b) wt>I't' already nrlmitted, botl, å16 tl,eor.,/, 
IIll P l'Qct ice.. ., 
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In relation, in the next place, to the posterior counci1
,- 
the perplexity, and embarrassment, of the reformers, or 
of the Protestant divines in general, \vere not ll1uch less 
R\vk\vard, than they \vere in the preceding cases. "Either," 
said the Catholics,-and ,ve say so still to every Protestant, 
_" either you consider the ancient councils as infallible, or 
not. In the former supposition, their inf
\llibility, you should 
conceive, Inust have been founded,-for, there is no other 
basis,-upon the po\ver, and pronlises, of Jesus Christ,- 
upon a po\ver, and proll1ises, unlinliteit, and unconfined; 
and \vhose effects it depends not upon you to restrict to any 
age, or to restrain to any period. If the church \vere infallible, 
during the course of six centuries,-she, then, is just equally 
such, at the present day; and she \vill also continue to be 
such, for ever. Wherefore, in opposing her decisions, you 
oppose, in reality, the authority of Christ himself. For, 
amongst all the various argulnents, and objections, \'\'bich 
you allege against the posterior councils; and aboye all, 
against that ,vhich has censured you,-there is not one, 
v
hich might not equanÿ,-with the same consistency and 
truth,-be applied to those ancient assemblies, 'Which you 
profess to adnlÏt. To reject anyone of them, is to overturn 
them alL For, they, all, either stand, or else fall, together. 
Concerning tbe council of Chalcedon, the disciples of Euty- 
ches, and Dioscorus, spoke, preciseJy as you do, of the 
council of Trent. J
ike you, those IneH contended, that their 
enen1Îes domineered it over thelTI; and drat the purity of 
truth had been sacrificed to the influences of intrigue, and to 
the artifices of cabal. Ho\vevcr, their reproaches, and decla- 
mations, \vere unavailing, and disregarded: and it is, even 
in your opinion, right, that they \vere so. In reality, ,vould 
not disputes be endless, if, before any judgnlent should be 
looked upon as decisive, it were necessary to have the" sanc- 
tion of all the p
rties, that arc interested in it 1 Again, if 


It is, im]eed, on account of the exact resemblance of our present doc- 
trines to those of the early Fathers, that the first reformers, as well as 
tbe generality of the Protestant writers, have treated the works, and the 
authority, of these vf>nrrftble pf:'l'sonßges \\-ith so much scu....ility and 
eoutempt. 
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faith be incompatible with inccrtitudc,-or even \vith the 
slenderest doubt,-then, either there D1ust exist no tribunal 
to judge, and determine, the contests concerning the doc- 
trines of religion; or else, this tribunal must be infallible. 
The consequence, therefore, must be, tbat you cannot, ,vith 
any thing like consistency, affect to admit the authority even 
of onÐ single ecumenical council, \vithout equally admitting 
the infallibility of them all ;-and by another necessary con- 
sequence, also, ,vithout declaring yourselves rebels, both to 
God and to his church." 
"But if,-in order to avoid these perplexing inferences,-you 
should refuse to admit the infallibility of the ancient councils, 
-\vhat bcnefit,"-we then as r you,-" in the case of such re- 
fusal, could you derive, or what advantage \yould you thus pos- 
sess, over the Arians, or the Socinians 1 "T ould you, in this 
case, compel these Inen to submit, as a necessary obligation, 
to the dictate, dud authority, of mere human determinations '/ 
But if so, \vould they not, in their turn, opposo to you your 
own principles, and your o,vn example 1" For, "'Vhcre," they 
ask,-" where can there possibly be any obligation, or ho\v 
can there exist any substantial motive, for subjecting our 
understandings. ill Inattcrs of faith, to the understandings, 
and judgment, of a set of D1en, \,,110, just like ourselves, are 
liable to error? 'V ould not such submission iInply mani- 
festly the abandonment of OUl' salvation to the risk of hazard 1 
And \vould it not be believing, if not by the dictdte of caprice, 
at all events without rule, certitude, or secure conviction 1"- 
But, here you again reply, "that the first councils-although 
liable, indeed, to error-did not err. By the nlerciful effect 
of his divine power and ,visdom, God perulittcd them to 
preserve in its original purity that sacred depositum of his 
doctrines, ,vhich he had communicated to mankind." 
At this observation, the Socinian, the Arian, &c. again in- 
terfere; and taking up the question, ren1arl: "The first 
councils," you say, "although liable to error, did not err. 
No\v, this is precisely the very point ,vhich ,vo contest. 
You presuppose, as a certain fact, the very circumstance 
,,'hich ,vc deny. As consistent Protestants, it is your place 
to prove clearly to 11S,-to convince us, by the authority of 
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rcason, and hy the sanctions of tbe Scripture, that the doc- 
trines, ,,,hich ,ve reject, are true. Then there will be no need 
of citing to us, or of alleging against us, the authority and 
decrees of councils. Or, if you cannot do this,-if you cannot 
establish the truth, and certainty, of your tenets, by the 
sanctions of the above aUestations,-then it is, surely, still 
Dlore unavailing to cite to us, by the way of convincing us, 
or else of shutting our mouths,-a set of councils, ,vhich, you 
dllo\v, were liable to error." Such as this,-and it is but the 
dictate of con1ffion sense,-is the renlonstrance, ,vhich the 
Socinian, the Arian, &.c. present to those Protestant establish- 
ments, ,vhich, admitting the early, reject the posterior coun- 
cils. N either can any rational reply,-the leading Inaxinls 
of the Reformation once adnlitted,-be made to refute it. 
For, supposing tbe early councils to have been fallible,-then, 
according to these maxims, it ought to appear necessal'y, 
precisely as in the case of all other doctrines, to discuss 
the tenets, ,vhich they have either defined, or handed down 
to us. In fact, not only this, but,-setting aside the sanc- 
tions of an infaHible guide,--it should seem,-and indeed is,- 
necessary to follo\v up, and examine, through all the dark 
labyrinths of reasoning and argumentation, and at the risk, 
therefore, of being lost at e,-ery step,-to foUo\v up, and exa- 
mine, one after another, aU the divine truths, and doctrines 
of Christianity. For, in matters of faith, all fallible autllol'itg 
is essentiall!j null, and groundless. 
Accordingly, it is not the Socinians alone, but also many 
other sects of tbe Reformation, that,-founding their reason- 
ings upon the maxÎ1ns of Protestant theology,-complain very 
loudly of that intolerance, and inconsistency, which ,vollld 
compel them to admit doctrines which their judgment dis- 
approves; and \"hich even ties then} by oaths, and tests, to 
profess tenets, ,vhich yet, they acknowledge, may not be true. 
All this, they very properly remark, is overturning the very 
foundation of the Refornlation, and affording a triuD1ph to 
the Catholic. For they too, like the Catholic, say,-" Either 
the ancient church ,vas infallible, or it ,vas not. If it \vas 
infalliblc, during certain centuries,-\\'hy, then, should ,vc 
not dCClll it infaIHblc stiU ;-:;ince there arc exactly the 
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alne reasons for the continuation of the important prero- 
gative, as there ,vere for its alIeged and supposed duration '1 
In this case, it is in the decisions only, and in the sanctions, 
of the Catholic church, that men ought to seek for the true, 
and genuine doctrines of salvation. Dut, if the church, at 
the present day, is not infaIIible, then, also, it is true, that 
she never \vas so. And in this case, IDen al\vays nlight,- 
and indeed, al\vays ougnt,-ere they adnlitted, or believed 
her doctrines, to have first discussed, and examined them 
with care. It is, surely, too gross an illusion, too insolent a 
stretch of po\ver, to pretend to oblige us' to give up our judg- 
ment, in caln1 sublnission, to a certain number of her decrees, 
,vhilst you aSSUlue the liberty of rejecting a Dlultitude of 
others ;-and of rejecting some, \vhich are just equa11y clear, 
and as \veIl established, as those ,vhich you \yould compel us to 
receive. '''hat! have you, then, forsaken the Catholic church, 
only to intrude yourselves into ber place? IIave you accused 
her of tyranny, only to establish upon her ruins a tyranny, 
that is still n10re revolting, and far worse than hers 1 For, 
at an events, the Catholic church possesses in her own favour 
a long, uninterrupted, and undisturbed possession. She, in 
exercising that authority, \vhich you arrogate to yourselves, 
does not, like you, contradict and ,-iolate her o\vn n1axÎ1ns. 
1:
 on admit certain councils, and reject others. N O\V, \vhence 
tbis preference 1 "\Vhence Ruch difference, and distinction? 
By \vhat means do )"OU know,-by ,yhat criterion do you 
ascertain,-tbat, since many of the councils have, according 
to you, taught false doctrines, so those, also, ,vhich you 
adnlit, n1ay not equally bavc done the same 1-or, tbat these 
alone have preserved faithfully t.he sacred truths of revelation 1 
IIave you any ,,'ise assurance of all this 1-any other certi- 
tude of it, save the suggestions of your o\vn feelings, or the 
dictates of your o\vn judgment? l\Iost certainly not. 'fherc- 
fore, the consequence is, tbat it is to your o\vn ,veak, an
 falli- 
ble authority, that you \vish, and seek, to subject us. IIo\v- 
ever, òo not deceive yourselves. After having taught us to 
deny, aud reject, the authority, and alleged infallibility, of the 
pastors of every age, and of the ,vhole body of the universal 
{'hl1fCh itself,-aftcr having done this, you" surely, cannot 
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reasonably expect us to ackuo,vledge, ,vithout some share of 
difficulty, the singular claim, or attribute, of your o,vn in- 
errancy." Such as these are the reasonings, both of the 
Socinians, and many of the dissenting sects of the Reforma- 
tion. They are such, that no Protestant defender of councils, 
or of oaths, and tests, and subscriptions, can make any con- 
sistent ans\ver to them. I 


1 " Prc-judices, and habit," says the learned Pastor of Geneva, Fernex, 
"may, no doubt, for a certain time, supply apologists for the use of 
confessions of faith. J3ut it is impossible, that the time should not come, 
when men will own that they are essentially repugnant to the spirit of the 
Reformation. Already has the church, which was the first to admit the 
reformation in Switzerland,-the church of Zurich,-that church so emi. 
nent for its piety, and wisdom,-su1rercd them to fall into disuse. Already 
have several other Protestant cantons thrown off the same yoke. Al- 
ready, in many of the cþurches of Germany, do the Protestants consider 
creeds, as so many formulas, devoid of any conse{luence; which the}" are 
careless about obsenTing; and which, if they do still retain, they retain 
merely as the remnants of habit. Already, in France, have they left off 
even presenting them to the pastors. It is, therefore, I repeat it, im- 
possible, that men should not, ere Jong, acknowledge the necessity of 
restoring to all Christians that libcrty of examination, and that freedom 
of conscicncc, which belong to them; and the incontestable right, ahove 
311, of regulating their belief by the word, and direction
, of the Bible." 
"Articles of churches," sa)'s Eishop 'Vatson, "are not of di,'ine 
authority. Have done \\ ith them. They may be true; they may be 
false. " 
"'Vhen it is considered," says Mackenzie, in his Life of Calvin, " that 
the right of private judgment was the lcading principlc, implied, and 
actcd upon, in the Reformation, it is scarcely possible to read the repeated 
instances of intolerance, without regretting the inconsistencJ of the Pro- 
testant churches. No privilege appears to havo been more variousl)' con- 
tested than_the right of private judgment,-a privilcge, founded in the 
naturc, and rcsponsible circumstances, of man; and recognised by the 
impartial spirit, and high authority of Christianity. To say, that the 
reformers possessed this right, and \\ ere justified in emploJing it in the 
establishment of the reformation, and that their brethren are not entitled 
to the same privilege, is an assumption, which no friend to rcligions 
libcrty can allow. If the right of private judgment be allowed in one 
instance, it mnst be admitted in all: since the New Testament kno" s of 
110 limitation, or exception; but considers e,-ery m
n as exclusÍ\'cly 
responsihle to God; and rests the right of private judgment upon that 
rcsponsibility. The denial of the exercise of thi., rational and Christian 
right, secouded by innucncc, sufficient to prevent it, would nccessarily 
G 
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X\TII. Scldoln indeed,-or perhaps, never,-do the tor- 
rents of error, or the tide of opinions, flo\v back to their 
ancient sonrces. Thus, it ,vas in vain, that some of the 
reformers, and a certain portion of the reformed theologians, 
attempted to stay the violence of the tenJpcst; and to check 
that conflict, and confusion of beliefs, ,vhich the Reformation 
bad every ,vhere produced, amongst its own victims, and 
disciples. Its abettors, with very general consent, had early 
been reduced to proclaim this grand, and in1portant princi- 
ple,-" That the Bible alone, independent and exclusive of 
any visible authority, is the sole rule and depositum of 
the Christian's faith." "To 
no\v," says Chillingworth, " the 
religion of Protestants, you 111ust neither consult the doc- 
trine of Luther, nor that of Calvin, or 
Ielanclhon; nor the 
Confession of Augsburg, nor Geneva; nor the Catechisn1 of 
Heidelberg; nor the Articles of the Church of England; nor 
yet, the Hannony of all the Protestant churches ;-but tliat, 
,vhich they all subscribe to, as the perfect rule of their faith 
and actions,-that is to say, tile Bible. Yes, the Bible, and 
the Bible onl!!, is the religion if Protestants." 
Such was the Reformation; and such the general state of 
Protestantism, at no great length of interval after the epoch of 
its introduction. Its melnbcrs,-that is, the chief portion of its 
more reasoning partisans,-ashamcd of its everlasting varia- 
tions, and tired out ,vith ,vandering perpetually from creed 
to creed,-thought proper no\v, with improved courage and 
consistency, to disavow at once both the authority of the first 
reformers, and the wisdom of their confessions. "It is not," 
they now said, "by reading our countless creeds and pro- 
fessions of faith,-not by confiding in the opinions of our 
Luthers, Cal vins, and l\lelancthons, that you ,,,in learn our 
belief. 'Ve care little or nothing about creed
, and con- 


lJa\'e the effect of throwing us back into tlJe ùal kness, and barbarit,r, 
of the middle ages. The Reformation would lJa\'e been impossible." 
I believe, in fact, that it is the case, that creeds are, in e\'ery Protc8tant 
church, nearly a dead letter; and that, if their ministers are still com- 
I,cHcd to subscriLc them, it is, as Gibhon SHJS, "either' wi/It a s;glt, or a 

mile:) 
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fessions; and \ve no\v laugh at the errors of our first apostles. 
The Bible, the Bible only, is the religion of the Protestant." 
Ho\vever, as I have before remarked,-there presents itself 
here a very serious difficulty. The Dible is always silent; 
and often, extremely obscure. It does not explain itself. The 
question, therefore, is-Who shall explain it ? This, too, is 
a question, ,vhich I have ans\vered repeatedly. Why,- 
according to the above maxims,-all, without exception, should 
explain it. For, as aU, without exception, are called to the 
knowledge of the truth,-and truth, it is contended, is no where 
to be found but in the Bible,-so, of course, it must be the 
bounden duty of all to seek, and to find, the sacred treasure 
there. This, indeed, is so plain a consequence, that no consist- 
ent Protestant \viII pretend even to contest it. 'VeIl, and yet 
it is true, that it is this,-this very concession,-that involves 
the Protestant in perplexities so inextricable, and in con- 
tradictions so preposterous, that one blushes alnlost for the 
honour of hUll1 an reason. It was, I have shQwn, in order to 
account for the Inethod, by ,vhich men Inight, all l!f them, 
explain the Bible, ànd discover, in its divine pages, the true 
doctrines of salvation, that the reformers, and the reformed 
theologians, invented so many stran
e and extravagant de- 
vices,-in the first place, that of private inspiration; next, that 
of sentiment, and taste, 
c.-contending, that, just as by the 
feelings, and taste, men distinguish heat and cold, s\veet and 
bitter ;-just so, and by a sÏ1niIar kind of mental impulse, do 
they discover in the sacred volume the true doctrines of salva- 
tion. However, ashamed again, ere long, of these and such 
like sensitive systems, they no\v, as their best resource, con- 
cluded, that the real arbiter of Christian faith,-the tribunal, 
\vhich alone and exclusively possesses the right of interpret- 
ing the ßible,-is, the good sense, or judgnlent, of each private 
individuaLI 


1 The circumstance is curious, and presents a strange piece of inco- 
herency. By tbe fundanlelltal rule of Prott'stantism, every individual 
possesses the right of private judgment, and is allowed, of course, to in- 
terpret the Bible, as his reason, or his feelingi, prompt him :-and Jet, 
(ruark, reader, the contradiction !) he is not allowed to interpret the thirtJ'- 
nine articles. In the declal atioll prefixed to this singular code, it is said, 
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AU this is repetition; hut repetition is sonlctÌmcs nc- 
cessary. And hence, although I have already stated some 
of the consequences of the alleged pretension, yet, again 
resuming the subject, I \,
iIl point out a fc\v more of its 
a\vk,yard difficulties. 
XVIII. The religion, then, of the consistent })rotestant is 
thus, according to the above-cited principle, transtonned into 
a system of reasoning. And thp consequence, as I have so 
often stated, ,vas,-and still is,-that it early assunled> and 
possesses at present, as nlany forDls, and features, as there 
arc fancies, and feelings, in the 11lnnan mind. Sects at once 
arose; and each sect soon generated others,-succeediug, 
and fol1o\ving, one another \vith restless and rapid velocity, 
-like cloud pursuing cloud, or ,,'ave rushing upon ,vave. 
Never did the Christian ,vorld, at any period, behold so 
astonishing, and so ,vild a fecundity of errors,-a profusion 
of creeds contradicting creeds, and of doctrines opposed to 
doctrines; but yet all, and everyone of theIn, deduced 


ell-lis :\T ajesty prohil,its his lo\'ing subjects the least diffen'nce from them, 
or putting their own sense upon them; but requires them to be taken in 
their literal, and grammatical sense." "The thirfy-nine articles," sa}s 
Dr. Tomline, " are to be subscribed, in their plain, and obvious sense; 
and assent KÏ\"cn to them, simply, and unequivocally: else, the subscriber 
incurs the" rath of God." In all this there may be some degrec of politi- 
cal wisdom; Lut, it is, surel)', a piece of very gross religious inconsist- 
ency. For, if men are permitted to explain the Scriptures, why not then 
the fallible doctrines, or decrees, of a few fallible Protestant ministcrs? 
Such restriction is toleraLle, only under a sJstem of infallibility. ßut 
then, to require moreover, that men should take the above articles, in 
their "literal and grammatical sense,"-whereas, tlwy have, many of 
them, no literal and grammatical sense ;-to insist, that they shall be sub- 
scribed, even under the penalty of" incurring the wrath of God," in their 
el plain, amI uhvious" signification,-\" hercas, no human capacity can 
ulHlcrstalHI them ;-nay, to oblige men, still farther, to swear, that they 
belie,'e them ;-if all this be not the ,'iolation, both of the real principles of 
Protestantism, and of decency itself, let wisdom say, what is. "The 
thirfJ-nine articles," says Dr. Paley, "would be found, on dissection, to 
contain about two hundred and forty distinct, and independent proposi- 
tions; many of them inconsistent with each other." "Tbe thirt.y-ninc 
articles," adds Dr. Balgui, " impose upon us doctrines of dark and igno- 
rant ages." And yet, men su:ear, that they belie\'c them! 
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plainly, according to their rcspccti,'e authors, from the word 
of G.od. To pretend to state, or even enumerate them, \vould 
lJe absurd ;-nlore absurd than to atten1pt, on a day of tem- 
pest, or in the n1idst of a storm, to count up the clouds ,vhich 
obscure the sun. 
XIX. The whole history of Protestantisnl is replcte ,,,ith 
inconsistencies. Thus, notwithstanding all the \vide liberty 
of its Inaxinu;, and the freeùonl ,vith which its mcn1bers are 
aHo" ed to apply theln,-such, notwithstanding these circulu- 
stances, i
 the attachlnent, ,,-hich men entertain for their own 
bcIief,-or at least, such \vas the affection, \vhich the reforn1- 
ers. SOUle of them, entertained for their own opinions,- 
united, it may have been, \vith a certain remaining, but ex- 
piring respect for unity,-that, although indignant at the con- 
9 demnation "hich had been passed upon them by the church 
of Rome,-they proceeded, very early, to condemn, and even 
anathematise, each other. Thus, ,ve kno\v, with \vhat 
se\7erÏty the arch apostle, Luther, reprobated many of the 
doctrines of his fellow apostle, CaIvin,-\\ hilst the latter, in 
like nlanner, \vith an equal degree of aversion, expressed his 
dislike to several of those of Lu ther. 1 Again, how strikingly 


1 It would be a very difficult task to show, why thesc two great leaders 
should thus mutually reprove each other; or what there is, in rclation to 
their respective doct. ines, tbat is the most desening of condemnation. 
Luther, by dCIIJing free will, and declaring good works injurious to salva- 
tion, destroyed at once the whole system of moral virtue. Calvin, in the' 
same way, by tbe doctrine of inamissable grace, did radically, and really, 
the self-same thing. I"or, according to this dogma, as explained by the 
heresiarch, pro,,-idcd that a man be once jn
tified, he is, consequently, 
justified for ever: so that, although he continue to commit the most 
flagitious crimes, they are still no impediments to his salvation. Thus, 
they arrive, each of them, at the self-same point; that is, they, both of 
them, equally annihilate every obligation of morality, and of religious 
duties; contending, as they both do, that faith alone is the principle of 
future happincss, and the sole precept of Christian piety. It is true, they 
bad not the boldlwss to declare, that faith dt'livers the belie'-er from the 
obligation of obc) iug the civillaws,-although, indl>ed, their maxims do, 
certainly, e'- feud even to these. Howe\'er, the successors of these 
apostles,-and not an inconsiderable number ofthem,-like good logicians, 
and consistent reasoners, procceded even thus far. 'Vhence, one of their 
leading tenets was, to acknowledge no superior, either in religion, or in tho 
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do the punishments, \vhich Calvin inflicted upon the unfortu- 
nate Scrvetus, evince the abhorrence, which be entertained 
for the tenets of the Unitarians! But, in fact, not only \vas 
such as this the conduct of those t\yO great authors of the 
Reformation; it \vas, moreover, the general, and ahnost uni- 
fonn case with their disciples, \yhenevcr, by the seductions of 
eloquence, the cant of piety, or the violence of dcclan1ation, 
they had contrived to dra\v after thelD a certain number of 
adherents, a!3d obtained sufficient influence to institute a 
sect. On these occasions, they aU, and each, reciprocally 
censured, and condemned each other. But, above all, such 
as this ,vas unifonnly their conduct, \vhenever supported by 
the state, and encouraged by the policy of the civil govern- 
lllent, they bad tbe good fortune to organise, and create, any 
great, or considerable establishment. Then, indeed, as if 
feeling the necessity of union,-or as if they \vere seriously 
alarn1ed at the dissolution of the tru ths of religion, \vhich, 
under the operation of their o\\n fundamental principles, 
they saw gradual1y Inelting away, and disappearing,-then, 
in imitation of the Catholic church, not only did they loudly 
reprobate all innovators, and condenln disunion, but they 
thought proper to bring back, and interpose, the still stronger 
checks of po\ver, and the instruD1ents of authority. They had 
recourse to oaths, tests, subscriptions, punishnlents, excom- 
munications, &c. Fruitless and unavailing artifices! \vhich, 
sapping the very foundations of the Reformation, scr\Ted only 
to point out the despair, and inconsistency, of the churches 
\vhich adopted them. rrhey ,vere mere bu1rushes, cast into 
the ocean to allay a storm. l\Ien laughed at the flimsy 
attempt; derided the inconsistency of its authors; and set at 
naught, both the decrees of their synods, and the terrors of 


order of politics ;-or at Icast, no superior, save the Great Being, who has 
redeemed us, the Sa\'iour Jesus Christ;-maxims these, which, it is 
greatly to be apprehended, will not long, in the present unhappy times, 
remain fruitless, and witbout effect. 'Yhensoever, by the frightful per- 
mission of God's justice, hell prepan
s a heavy calamity for the punish.. 
ment of mankind, its first step, most frequently, is to suggest some error 
or other; to scatter it in the walks of life; and then lea,'e it to tbe opera- 
tion of time to ripen and complete it. 
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thcir exconlnlunit
ations. They \vent on, stin reasoning, and 
dogmatising; and sects, and errors, and incredulity, continued 
to increase, precisely as they had done before. 
XX. The voice of authority thus neglected,-recourse was 
no,v had to the expedient of conciliation. Eut, even this was 
attended \\,ith very little better success than the preceding. 
It produced, indeed, a fe\v apparent unions; or rather, a fe\v 
partial treaties of mutual toleration. ßut, the effects of 
these proved, altogether, more injurious, than beneficial, to 
the cause of tru tho For, although they \vere undertaken upon 
the pretext of charity, and for the sake of peace,-yet, jum- 
bling together all kinds of creeds, and systems, they, conse- 
quently, served oDìy to teach, and accustom, the public to 
look upon the circumstance of doctrines as an object of in- 
difference. Such negociations do, indeed, fonn, in the minds 
of the really enlightened, a just subject of public scandaJ. 
They are spectacles, such as had never before been seen, 
or heard of, in the annals of the Christian cburch. In theln, 
we behold a set of religious neg'ociators, pretending to esta- 
blish peace by the mu tual concession, and abandonment of 
dognlas ;-giving up rcciprocaHy, on each side, certain articles, 
and portions, of their faith, in the same \yay preciseJy as, 
after a ruinous \var, a set of negociators, or princes, surrender 
to each other certain to\vns or territories ;-and stipulating, 
at the same tiftle, for certain civil, and profane indemnities, 
in rOOln of the truths, or opinions, \vhich they have thus 
deserted, and renounced. 1 


1 Speaking of the reconciliation, wbich has recently taken place amongst 
the Protestant sects in Germany, l\lr. Jacob remarks as follows: "That 
union is said to have spread still wider a spirit of indifferènce upon sacred 
subjects. The distinguishing" tenet of the Lutherans, anil that which 
is contained in their sJmbolic books, to which the clergy profess ad- 
herence, is the doctrine of 1he real presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the bread and wine, in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
This tenet, though it has been ever the profession of the Lutheran church, 
has been long abandoned by almost the whole of its ministers. The 
reformed, or Calvinistic ministers, had, like tbeir brethren of the Lu- 
theran party, little to give up, Their distinguishing tenets of predesti- 
nation, election, perse,-erancc, and impelling grace, were passed over in 
their pnhlic service
, as obsolete dogmas, 11(>\'cr to be introduced: and it 
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XXI. Witnesses, therefore, of all these evils,-of aU this 
instaùility and fluctuation,- the Catholics, ,,'ho had long 
before foreseen and predicted them, - no\v slllumoned the 
Protestant theologians to declare, \,here, or ,,,hen, it ,vas, 
that they proposed to stop. They called upon then1 to point 
out, \vhcre, amidst all this confusion of conflicting, and con- 
tradictory professions of thcir belief, it ,vas possible to dis- 
cover that striking characteristic of the true religion, which 
81. Paul declares is so essential to it,-" the unify of faith." 
"The religion of Jesus Cbrist,"-observed the Catholics to 
them,-" reposing upon revelation,-and revclation being al- 
\vays, and necessarily, unchangeable,-the consequence nHtst 
be, that, \vhensoever the doctrines of any church, or sect, are 
found to vary, such church, or sect, cannot, of course, be con- 
sidered as the real religion of this holy Legislator." This is 
an argU111cnt, ,yhich Bossuct, in his IIistory of the Protestant 
Variations, has developed ,vith that force of reasoning, which 
is peculiarly the characteristic of that Ïlnmortal \vritcr. 


,,-as gcncralJ)' understood, that, for a century past, tbc)' bave been scarcely 
cntertained by any considerable number of the clergy. So that the union, 
that has becn ('irccted, is not imagined to haye Imd any other practical 
effect, but that of making the common pcople think religious worship, 
undcr any form, as much a matter of indifference, as this union, thus 
easily effected, shows, that different opinions are to their teachers." lIe 
add
, that-" The church of Rome has, in consequence, received into her 
bosom several membcrs f!om the Protestant religion, ,\ ho are distin- 
guished for their "irtue, their talents, and their learning." 
"l\len," sals the Eritish Critic, "may be brought to coalesce, and 
thcif religious animosities may be calmcd. Hut, with theln will perish 
their religion also. They will unite, because, bewildered and fatiguell 
by their mutual contentions, they have taught each other to despise the 
'cr)' object of their dispute, or to give up the pursuit of it in despair. 
]hom such a uowIlfall1here is no recovery. It may, we fear, he regarded 
as the forerunner of that final state of a}>ostacy, when faith will scarcely 
be found upon the earth." 
It is bellce, and after having contemplated that general indifference, 
which llOW pervatJes the Protestant mind in relation to the dogmas of 
religion, that an elegant French writer very justly remark
,-" Protest... 
autism is, at ]>resent, little else than a mere sepulchral monument ;-a 
tomb, which, as let, a few mcn mistake for a living object, ol1)y because 
it is still adorned \\ ith certain imagc8 of Hie, aud \0\ ith a few cmblems of 
immortalit)" .J' 
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Struck, indeed, \vith the astonishing production, and unable 
to make any reasonable reply to it, the Protestants remained 
silent ;-01" rather, they honestly ackno\\'ledged the variations 
inlputed to then1. They even appeared to \vonder, that they 
bad not varied more than they had done. So sensibly did 
they feel for their o,vn instability, and for tbe obvious tend- 
ency of their own leading principles. 
XXII. After an acknowledgment like the above,-and it is 
,,,hat every \vell-informed,-if candid-Protestant ,viII equally 
nlake,-there remains only one fonn of defence, \vhich the 
refornled churches can, ,vith any kind of semblance of rea- 
sonableness, pretend to allege in their own su pport. It is 
this ;-To maintain, that the doctrines, upon which they have 
varied so much, and contradicted each other so very widely, 
are not, in themselves, essential doctrines; and that, therefore, 
men may admit, or reject them, ,vithout any violation of 
Christianity, or \vithout any risk, or sacrifice, of their salva- 
tion. It ,vas thus, that ,vas first begotten, and introduced, 
that favourite, and now general, system of fundamentals;- 
a system, \vhich reduces the necessity, and obligation, of faith 
to a certain, but small number of articles; and considers all 
the rest,-or at least, tolerates all the rest,-as immaterial; 
or as objects, at aU events, of very inferior, if not trifling con- 
sequence. 
It is true, indeed, that the adoption of this unfortunate 
device is the necessary result, both of the character of the 
Protestant principles, and of the situation, and state, of the 
Protestant societies. The abettors of the Protestant cause 
,vere compelled-(they had no other resource )--to con1e 
for\vard in its defence, from the nature of the controversy, 
,yhich they had to maintain \vith the Catholics, concerning 
the divine authority of the Christian church. The expedient, 
ho,vever, although unavoidable, is desperate. It forms, again, 
a system, replete ,vith absurdities; and c\"en repugnant to 
the very maxims thetnsel vcs of the Refonnation ;-a system 
even, ,vhich cannot possibly be true, unless Christianity 
itself be false. Its real, and direct effect, is the toleration, 
not only of every species of religious error, but of Socinianism, 
Dei
ln, anrl in fact of every forn} of infidelity. 
H 
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XXIII. r-rhe system of jìllldanu!lltals is in the first place 
incolnpatible \vith the very principles then1selvrs of the I
e- 
formation. As a proof of this, I appeal, in the first instance, 
to the rule itself of the Protestant's belief,-that rule, as I have 
so often stated, ,vhich the Protestant professes to follo\v, as 
the guide, and foundation, of his faith,-the 1Jib/e. The case, 
Dlost certain1y, is,-that, ere the Protestant adopt the allegl
d 
expedient, he ought, of course, to have proved, that the sacred 
volume does indeed contain it,-that is, that the sacred 
volun1c docs really point out, and establish, the distinction 
bct\veen fundamental and unfundamental doctrines ;-speci- 
fying, moreover, at thc same tinlc, which are thc fundatncntaJ, 
,vhich arc not the fundamental articles. These inferences 
are obvious; \vhilst, also, they are the inlmediate dictate of 
the nlaxin1s of Protestant theology. "r ell, and yet, \vhat is 
the fact 1 'Vhy, that, although the defenders of the systeul 
have been incessantly urged to nlake out, and establish, these 
Î1uportant points, yet have they never, with all their Ia.bour 
and ingenuity, been, as yet, able to do so. Not even have 
they produced so llluch as one single text, \vhich, in its true 
and natural signification, favoured,-I will not say, directly, 
hut even indirectJy,-the preposterous notion. On the COll- 
trary, the Scripture is full of passages, \\'hich condemn it. 
r.l"hns, "'hen Christ sends his apostles, to announce his divine 
gospel to man1..ind, does he say, for exan}ple, to tbem, 
" Go; and teach nlcn to distinguish carefully those doctrines 
of llline \vhich are fundaulental, and those ,vhich are not 
such? Teach thelD not to confound those articles, \\'hich they 
are absolutely bound to believe, \vith those \vhich they may 
safely, and ,vithout any risk of their salvation, either deny, 
or disregard 1" Is this, or such as this, the language of 
Christ to his apostles 1 No; he tens thein nothing of the 
kind. But, what, then, does he say to them 1 'Vhy; he 

ays,-" Go, and teach p.ll nations ;-teaching theln to ob- 
serve all tlLings, \vhatsoevcr I have comnlanded )Ton,"-all 
lltings, 'wit/lout all!} exception :-or, as another of the evange- 
lists expresses it,-" Go into the \\'hole ,vorld: preach the 
gospel to every creature." 'Vhosocvcr shaH believe, shan 
be saved; but \\'hosoevcr bclicvcth 'not, 
h(lll be da lIned." 
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1 1 '..on1 these passages, it ought IllanifcstIy to seen1 to follo\v, 
that it is the duty of lnankinrl to believe, at all events, int- 
piiei!I!!, all the di "ille truths of revelation; since the gospC'l, 
or the ,,,"ord of Jesus Christ, cOlllplÏses theln all 'without excep- 
tion. 
len Inust, thcrefore, according to the above a\vful 
dcclaration, either believe t helD, or be condelnned. N O\V, a 
systenl of faith, which is repugnant to the testimony of the 
Scripture,-or which even is not clearly contained in the 
Scriprllr
, is incolnpatible \\'ith that grand principle of 
Protestantisnl, which declares, that the sole rule of the 
Christian's faith is the authority of the Bible. So that, 
thus, the direct inference is, that the Protestant cannot, ,vith
 
out contradicting hiInseJf, and violating bis o\vn favo l uite 
111axim, adopt the systeln of fundalnentaJs. 
In the next place, it is most certain, that the disciples of 
Christ, the faithful executors of his will, and cOllunands, 
never pennitted,-never suffered, ,vithout the severest cen- 
sure,-any, even the slightest inroad, to be Inade upon the 
doctrines of his divine religion. St. Paul declares, that faith, 
just like the Divinity itself, is "One." And he, for this 
reason, pronounces anathema upon \"hosoever shall presume 
" to teach a different doctrine from himself." He commands 
the faithful "to avoid the heretical man ;"-assuring theln, 
that sects, and heresies, are amongst those various crimes, 
,vhich exclude men fronl the kingdom of heaven. Such, too, 
is the sentence, pronounced by St. Peter, in the second of his 
Epistles :-,vhilst, in like manner, St. John proclaims, that 
H \vhosoever abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, is not of 
God," -or, as the Protestant version expresses it, "hath not 
God." Such are the maxin1s of the apostles ;-such the spirit 
of toleration, inculcated by these holy personages. I can 
only say this,--that, if the system of fundamentals is true, 
then are their maxÍlns false. 
In the third place, I \vill remark, \vhat is a certain and in- 
contestable fact,-that, never until the epoch of the Reforma- 
tion, ,vas there kno\vn, or even so much as ever suggested, 
so singular a distinction, as that of fundamental and unfun- 
dalnental articles of Christian faith. Such opinion ,vas 
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llnkno,vn to all the fathers, and to all the councils. It was 
unkno,vn to every class of the Christian public i-not to the 
Catholics only, but even to every sect of heresy. 'fhe general, 
or rather, the unanimous sentiment of the ,,,hole Christian 
universe, until the above-stated period, ,vas,-that there exists 
Dill!} Olle faith, by ,,,hich salvation n1ay be attained; and 
only Due church, in ,vhich t !tis olle jail//' is professed. 
"Therefore, I no\v leave it to the Protestant to a
k hÍ1nself 
the question, and to examine \vith serious care, upon \vhat 
grounds, or pretence, it is, that he reconciles it to his feelings 
to Jive on, cahnly secure, under the direction of a system, 
,vhich is thus so manifestly repugnant to every dictate of 
Christian \visdoln. His san
tion, as I have sho\vn, is not, 
certainly, the authority of the Bible, nor the testÏ1nony of 
antiquity. Neither is it,-I will also proceed to sho\v,-the 
suggestion of reason itself. 
XXI V. "Then the Protestants, and the defenders of fun.. 
ðalueutals, undertake to reason \vith the Socinian, the Deist. 
&c. and attempt to convince them of the necessity of revc- 
lation, the luethod, ,vhich they adopt, is the folIo\ving:- 
Grounding thcir demonstrations upon the concessions them- 
selves of those unbelievers, they prove, frol11 these premises, 
in the first place, that religion is necessary; and that, there... 
fore, there exists a religion. Next, holding in their bands the 
annals of human philosophy, they sho\v, that it is not possible, 
by the n1ere light of hUlnan reason, to attain a perfect and 
complete understanding of anyone mystery ,vhatsoevcr ;-that 
,yhere 111en have had, or have, no other guide but the sug... 
gestions of their o,vn understandings, they have al\vays been 
the victinls and the dupes of error ;-that, thus unassisted, 
they ,viII, for ever, ,,'ander from doubt to doubt; froIn incer- 
titude to incertitude ;-and that, so far from attaining any 
fixed convictions, they nlust ere long,-provided that they 
continue to reason on consistently,-feel thelnselves under the 
neeessi ty of tolerating the denial of all religious doglnas, the 
exclusion of all ,,'orship, and even the destruction of all 
nlorals,-that is, in reality, tbe toleration of athcisln itself. 
Such is the reasoning of the enlightened Protestant. "'"hence, 
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also, he infers, that, if rc1igion,-a ,true rcligion,-be neces.. 
sary, then likc\vise is it necessary, that God hÏ1nself should 
reveal it to us. 1 
'Vhcrefore, behold the awful difficulties, ,vhich these men, 
-that is, the defenders of fundamentaJs,-are compelled to 
admit: God reveals certain truths to his creatures, and yet, 
according to the aIIeged systen1, Inen are at liberty not to 
believe them: they have the privilege to reject doctrines, 
whi(\h the Eternal 'VisdolTI has thought proper to impart to 
them for the aid, and security, of their salvation. But if so, 
,vhere, then, is the use or the benefit of revelation 1 If men 
are l'cal1y at liberty to dcny, or to reform, the instructions of 
the Almighty, ,,'ould it not be just as ,veIl, or rather better, 
that he should, at once, have continued silent 1 Ho\vever, 
such precisely as this is the liberty, "lbich the advocates of 
fundamentals are under the necessity of defending; and which 
also they profaneJy arro6"ate to themselves. 
" But," they reply,-" surely all the doctrines óf revelation 
are not necessary for Dlan's salvation." ""TeII; but ho\v 
thcn,"-I would say to these men,-" bo\v do you kno\v, and 
by "I hat llleans can you be reasonably assured, that God has 
indeed revealed truths, \vhich are not necessary 1 Such gra- 
tuitous hypothesis is, certainly, repugnant to the notions of 


1 "There is no medimu," say the writers of the British Review, 
" between a full acceptation of the truths of the gospel, on the one hand, 
and downright infidelity,-by which we mean downright atheism,-on the 
ot.her. 'Vherever we may be between these two extrenw points,- 
whether Arians, Pelagians, Socinians, Deists, or freethinkers,-to one, or 
the other, we arc, most certainly, tending. There may be spots in this 
wide, and desert interval, where we may continue awhile. But there is 
no fixed abode; no plaee where we can settle. Either we shall go on 
from faith to faith, or else we shall go on from decli\Îty to declivity; 
constantly abanùoning one part of Scripture after another; and gradually 
tending to the land of darkness, and of the shadow of death." 
These oLseryations arc wise; and the truth of theul is very strikingly 
exemplified in all the churches, or associations, of Protestantism, where 
we behold men, daily, "going on from faith to faith, aud from declivity to 
declivity." The progress is, in fact, both natural and necessary. For, in 
Protestantism, there is " no fixed abode j" "no place," where the reasoner 
can" settle," nor let, quictly,-if pl'lldently,-repose. 
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tho {livine \visdonl, 3nrl overturns the ycry principle by \"hich 
yourselves establish the necessity of the order itsclf of revc- 
lation. And neither is this all: for, to the fce1ings, not only 
of piety, but of reason, it appears even more prepostt'TOllS to 
assert, that men 111ay deny ,vjthout danger, or reject ,vith 
inlpunify, certain parts of revelation, than it is to IDaintain, 
that there exists no revelation at all." 
If, then, a comparison ,,,ere instituted behvcen the systen1 of 
the fundamentalists and that of the Socinians, I should say, 
that the opinions of these unbelic\ycrs,-profane anò dreadful as 
they are,-are yet, after all, lnore consistent, nlorc rational, 
and less insulting to the Divinity itseJf, than are the sentÍ1nents 
of the fornlcr. For, there i. sOIuething less revolting in the 
idea of rejecting revelation, because men believe that God 
has not spoken to then1, than there is in the insolence of reject- 
ing-, as the defenders of fundamentals do,-certain portions 
or doctrines of it, \vhich, at the sanlC tinle, they o\vn, have 
been delivered to us by the Eternal 'Visdoln. The Socinians, 
or even Deists, persuading themselves, that re1igion reposes 
upon a basis, ,,,hich is purely rational, or human, admit 
and respect it, upon this account, only just so far, and accord- 
ingly as it agrees \vith the dictates of their judgnlent, or the 
suggestions of their feelings; ,vhereas, the advocates of fun- 
damentals, ackno\vledging that the doctrines of Christianity 
are founded, an of thcin, U pOll the authority of the divine 
,vord,-still boldly contest,-or rather positively deny,-the 
obligation of ahvays, and in re]ation to all points, subjecting 
their belief to the authority of this tribunal. They assume to 
thelnscl \'cs the right of preferring, in certain points and cases, 
their o\vn private reason before the reason, and \visdonl, of 
the Ahnighty. In short, the Socinian, and the Deist, feeling 
in thelTIsel\res the insufficiency of their o\vn ta]ents to esta- 
blish firmly the truth and certituòe of any dogma \vhatsoever, 
are hence unwilling, and for this reason refuse, to make the 
prospects of future ha ppiness, and the securities of salvation, 
dependent upon the belief of any dogmas \vhatsoever; ",-hilst, 
Rccording to the principles of the fundanlcntalists, the belief 
of certain revealed dognlas,-but ouly of certain dognlas,-is 
of the nlost inlpt
rioUR and indispensable necessity. And yet, 
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what is the case aUlongst these said believers 1 'Vhy, that 
with all their i,ugenuity, they have, never as yet, been able to 
define, and determine \vhich, or "'hat, these ilnporfant .and 
essential rlognl(\S are. There is even no point, on \vhich t.hey 
ùisagree nlore \Yidely, So that the consequence is, tbat, 
arnongst all the imlnense Intlltitude of these filen, there is not 
so much as one single individual, \vho is, or can be, \visely 
and satisfactorily assured, t.hat he believes precisely those 
articlcs of revelation, \V hieh arc required for the security of 
his sal\'ation. This, surely,-supposing the necessity of the 
bdicf in revelation,-is a state of incertitude, \vhich, to the 
fcelings of Christian piety, ought to appear distressing. 
Such as fhese are a fe\v of the many alarming consequences, 
\vhich resu1t from the circumstance of subjcctin
 the doctrines 
of re1igion to the feeble anù selfish t
ibunal of hunlan reason. 

Ien kno\v not, thus, \vhat it is, that they may surrender 
\vithout danger, or with security retain. They possess no 
principle, \\'hereby they can make the useful, but profane 
distinction. I say, profane; because to imagine, that God 
has spoken in vain,-that he has revealed a set of super- 
fluous doctrines,--\vhat is this, but an insult to his \visdon1, 
and the condelnnation of his inlpenetrable counsels 1 

loreover, (for this is another circumstance, ,,'hich de- 
serves attention) is it not true, that all the various doctrines 
of the Christian code are linked,-evcn very intimately linked, 
-together? Such, no doubt, is the fact. But, if so,-t.hcn, 
"here every thing is united, every thing, also, should seem,- 
and is of course,-essentiaJ. The great aim, and object, of 
religion, is to point out to mankind their proper station in the 
order of created beings; and at the same tilne, to support and 
Dlaintain thcln in it, by means of the hvo great laws of tTUtlt 
andjllstice,-of \vhich, dogmas and precepts are the natural 
and direct expression. And ho\v, therefore, in an order of Ia,vs 
like these, can there possibly be any thing, that is, or that 
can reasonably appear, indifferent? Upon ,vhat pretext, or 
plea, can the violation, or rejection, of the Ia\vs of truth ap- 
pear less inlproper than the infraction, or the neglect, of the 
rules of justice 1 The source of each is the saIne; and to 
se})arate, is to destroy thenl, For, justice, in reality, is but 
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tru th, rendered sensible by action,-accol'ding to that saying 
of 81. J ohn,,-" He that doeth the truth cometh to the ]jght, 
that his \vorks may be nIade 11lanifest that they come from 
God." \Vhence, the consequence is, that God can no more 
pennit error, than he can to]erate crinIc. And, the fact is, 
that the tolel"ation of crime is the necessary effect of the 
doctrines" ,vhich consecrate, or anO\"', the toleration of error. 
This, ho\vever, is a proposition, \vhich I shan not proceed 
to illustrate, until I have nlade one or t\VO farther observa- 
tions upon the inconsistencies into ,vhich the defenders of fun- 
damental articles are reduced to fall. 
XXV. To admit revelation is to believe the divine truths 
of religion upon the authority of the A]mighty, who has dis- 
closed theln to 1.1s. Wherefore, since this authority is every 
,vhere alike, and the sanle,-so, consequently, alike also, 
and just equal, must be the obligation of believing thelTI. 
"""0 reject, or deny anyone of them, is, in reality, to reject, 
or deny, the authority, upon ,vhich alone they, all of them, 
repose. It is overturning the very foundation of revelation; 
and resigning it, undefended, and defenceless, to the Socinian, 
and the Deist. 
Dut, in order the better to feel the connexion, ,vhich sub- 
sists bchveen the doctrine of these unbelievers, and that of 
the advocates of fundamentals, I ,viII take a hasty review of 
this system, exactly as \ve examine the religion of llaful'e,- 
under the threefold heads of dogn1as, worship, and morality. 
The identity of its principles ,vith those of the forementioned 
latitudinarians, ,,,ill appear froln t.he identity of their re- 
spective conclusions. 
According to the doctrine of the fundamentalists, there are 
certain dogmas, ,vhich men lllay disbe1icve, or deny, ,vithout 
the sacrifice, or risk, of their future happiness ;-whiIst at the 
saine time there are others, ,vhich it is absolutely necessary 
for then1 to believe. This admittod,-the first thing, of course, 
,vhich, both in duty and consistency, these men should seem 
bound to do, is to lay do,,'n some clear, exact, and certain 
rule, by nleans of ,,,hich the mind may be enabled to judge 
,vith accuracy, and to decide \vith security, ,vhich are reaUy 
the fundamental doctrines of revelation, and ,vhich are not. 
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uch, certainly, as this, is the first suggestion of Christian 
prudence on a subject of so much 1110ment. For, sal- 
vation, to an immense InnItitl1de of individuals, DIllst depend 
upon the wise solution of it. 
That the fundamental doctrines of salvation are really con- 
tained in the ßible,-this, no doubt, is true. But, then, as 
I ha \'e said already, it is likc\visc at the sanle tinle true, 
that, no "here, does the sacred volume point out, or specify, 
,vhich, amongst the doctrines \vhich it contains, are to be 
deelned fundamental, and \vhich are n,ot. Neither docs it 
a
y \vhere lay down one single rule, by \vhich the in1portant 
distinction lllay be ascertained. And "'hat, therefore, is again 
the consequence 1 'Vhy, the Scriptures bcing silent upon 
the subjcct,-it becalne, for this reason, necessary for the 
l>rotestants to create, and establish, certain arbitrary rules 
of their own. They are, thus, the masters of their o\\'n be- 
Iicf;-since they aloe, thus, the masters of the rules, \vhich they 
have themselves invented, in order to deternline it. 
Among the various rules, suggested for the n10lnent0l1S pur- 
pose, there are only three, \vhich deserve attention; and 
these, indeed, I have discussed already; although applying 
them to cases some\vhat different fronl the present. The 
first of these alleged criterions is sentiment, or feeling. "1\leo 
feel the truth/' say some of the advocates of the systeln, 
" exactly as they feel the light, \vhen they behold it; warmth, 
,,-hen they approach the fire; or s\veetness, when they eat." 
Thus have reasoned,-and still reason,-a certain number of 
these men. 'VeIJ, and such, also, as thi
, is the frequent 
reasoning of the Deist. "l\Iy guide," he says, "and the 
criterion of my belief, are nlY feeJings. I feel the Godbead 
in all his works. I feel hiln every ,,,here around me, and 
,vithin me. Therefore, I believe and \vorship him. In 
like Dlanner, I feel my soul: and it is by 11lY feelings, that I 
kno\v, and ackno\vledge, its existence." '-J'hus, the rule of 
juòging is, in both of these reasoners, the san1e. The difference 
is, that, conducted by it, the Deist feels nothing" but the reJi- 
gion of nature; \vhilst the Protestant, under its in1pulse, 
feels, still farther, the religion of revelation. Thus, too, it is, 
1 
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and by tllis pernicious Inethod, that the scctarists of alnlost 
every description, reconcile thenlselves to their respective 
errors.. 'l'hc Arminian does 1lot feel the necessity of grace; 
therefore, he rejects it. The Cal vinist does not jèel,-whiJst 
the Lutheran does jeel,-the real presence; therefore, the 
f()lïner denies, ,,,hi 1st the latter defends, the sacred institu- 
Hon. The Socinian does notjèel the Divinity of Jesus Christ; 
as the Unitarian does not ,feel the existence of the 'frinity: 
whence, they, each of them, disbelieve the important nlyste- 
rÎcs. rfhus, by adopting a false rule of judging, men deduce 
false, and the 1110St awfu1Jy ,vrong, conclusions. Ho\vevcr, 
let lne here,. for the honour of Christian ,visdol11, renlark,- 
that, 1il1ding the injurious consequences, which result frolll 
the adoption ofjeelings, as the criterion of belief,-the more 
moderate, and well-instructed l
rotestants now conden}n it, 
us a piece of extravagance, a source of fanaticism, and a 
principle of incrcdu1ity. 
The next lesource,-and this \vas long a favourite expe- 
dicnt amongst many not unlearned defenders of the systeln, 
-is this: to consider those articles alone as fundamentaJ, 
\\'hich are connected ilnnlediately with the f{)undation itself of 
Christianity. 'This opinion has indeed a nltlltitude of advo- 
cates. However, unfortunately for the device, it so chances, 
that, never as yet, have, either its authors or defenders, heen 
able to decide, or agree alnongst theulselves, \vhat those 
articles arc, \,-hich constitute precisely the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. So that, thus, the rule beconles nugatory, and of no 
avaiJ.. "Vho, in fact, can pretend to judge of the connexion 
behvecll any given dognla, ,yhich is kno\\"n, ,,,ith another, 
which is unkno,vn 1 Or ,vhat, again, ought reasonably to be 
considered as the foundation of the Christian institute, if it 
be not certain truths, or articles of faith, \vbich Inankind, in 
order to be Inembers of the church of Christ, are under the 
strict obligation of believing 1 So that, in reality, the foun- 
dation of Christianity, and fundamental truths, are but one 
and the sanle thing. 'Vhence, the alleged rule may be I'e- 
duced to the follo\ving- aphorislTI: "'V e kno\v the foundation,. 
by its connexion ,vith the foundation." 
The above explanations tlIerefore not appearing satisfac- 
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tory, nor of any nlatel'ial benefit to t1le Protestant 'Cause., 
another portion of its theologians suggested a third, in the 
following tcrnlS :-" "That," they say, "is fundamental, and 
l1cccssary for the security of salvation, ,,'hich the Christian 
public havc, every where and unanimously., believed. And 
this rule," they again add, "is, of an others, the safest."- 
'This rule, of all others, " the safest!" But if so, then also it is 
true, that the safest is, to believe nothing at alJ ;-or at least, 
to believe nothing, except just what each one pleases. For 
since there is not so much as one single dogma, \vhich has 
not been denied by one heretic or other, so the consequence 
would be, that there do not exist any fundalncntal truths 
\vhatsoever; and that it is needless to undertake to ascertain 
,them. Ho\vever, he this as it may, the following inference 
is, at all events, certain,-that the alleged rule is clearly re- 
pugnant to the leading rule of Protestantism., which admits of 
.no human authority in the determination of the articles of 
belief. For, the consent of nlcn, however it be understood, 
fornls, according to the opinion of every consistent Protest- 
ant, only a human authority, and as such, exposed to error...; 
and therefore, for this reason, insufficien't to fix, and to decide 
\vith certitude, ,vhat in the Christian religion is really funda- 
lTIcntal, and \vhat is not. It is thus a principle, too weak, 
and fluctuating, to form tile basis of Christian faith. 
XXVI. I have stated the above nlcthods of explaining 
{,he supposed fundamental articles, not so much with a 
\'ÎC\V of refuting them, as from the design of pointing out the 
difficulties, to \vhich the defenders of Protestantisn1 arc 
incessantly reduced.. In fact, the above methods,-although 
they may still have, each of them., a certain number of ad- 
:ß1irers,-are not those, after all, whicb, at the present day, 
are the most usually adopted. 'fhere is a portion of natural 
rectitude in the hUlnan Inind, even when it is the dupe of 
.error" \vhich sOluetilnes con1pels it, in its very aberrations, to 
\-vander with a certain degrce of consistency and care. I t is 
so in the present casc. For, finding, that the ruJes, which I 
have been citing, are replete \vith inextricable difficulties 
and contradictions, the lllorc enlightened theologians of the 
;Protcstant COn1111UnioUfJ have adopted, very generally., düferent 
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ones ;-a set of rules, ind('
d, \,'hieh arc fonnd
ù upon the 
basis itself of the Refonuation. The three follo\ving are the 
princi pal ones: 
First,-" "fhat the only sure guide, and foundation, of the 
Christian's faith is the authority of the Bible, interpreted by 
the best dictates of his 0\\11 understanding ;"-a Inaxinl this, 
,,"hich constitutes the real grounds of Protestantisln, and 
,vhich no Protestant, if consistent, can reject, \"ithout ceasing 
to be a Protestant. . 
The second,-" That the sense of the Dible, in order to 
create an obligation of belief, ought necessarily to be clear." 
".rhis, too, is a rule, \yhich is but consonant to the former, 
and to the suggestions of cOlnmon sense. For, \
i thout this, 
-".ithout a certain degree of clcarness,-tnen would believe, 
\vithout knowing "'hat they believe, \vhich ,,,ould be an 
absurdity; or else, \vithout being prudent1y assured, that the 
Bible does really so direct, and oblige them to believe, 
\"hich, again, \vould be unreasonablep 
ffhe thiril,-" That \vhere the Bible appears to teach ,vhat 
is unintelligible, and beyond the reach of the human under- 
standing, it is then proper to interpret it in that sense, ,vhich 
is the most consonant to the dictates of reason." This regu- 
lation, too, is, in reality, but the natural consequencc, and 
development, of the hvo preceding ones. Because if reason 
be the int.erpreter of the sacred pages, it cannot, of course, 
be supposed to interpret them in a sense, \"hich is contrary 
to the suggestions of its o\"n light and apprehensions; attri- 
buting to them a signification, offensive to the understanding; 
and fronl \vhich the nlind recoils dissatisfied, and uncon- 
vinced. In short, this is the fact,-that the interpretations of 
reason ought to be conformable to rcason. For if, according 
to the second rule, they \vere at once clear, and at the 
tilne, by supposition, unreasollable,-the consequence \vould 
then be, that the luind would be under the obligation of be- 
lieving II clear absurdity. I 
The leading' principle of Protestantisnl being once ad- 
tnittcd,-it, of course, beconlcs nccessary,-or at all events, 
a piece of consistency,-to admit those rules, \vhich are 
fonnl1ed directly upon it ;-and "hieh uÌso ifs (lefeuders have, 
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Dl0St generally, adopted, and observed. I-Io,vcv(1f, \vho is 
there, that, in this case, does not see, that the authority of the 
Bible is, thus, after all, neither nlore nor less than the D1ere 
authority of hUl11an reason? So that, in fact, aU the rules, 
which I have thus far stated, might be compressed into this 
onc,-" l.'hat men should, each, believe, what they please; 
or \V hat their o\vn reason points out as true.." Behold then 
here is the very rule, and Dlaxim, of the Socinian, and the 
Deist: I 111ight, indeed, add, still farther,-and of the Atheist 
too. 1 
XXVI I. At a certain period, and even for SOlne length 
of time, the Protestant churches in general refused to adn}it 
the Socinians into the class of those societies ,vhich had re- 
tained, ,vhat they called, "the foundations of Christianity." 
In reply to this a\vful anathen1a, the Socinians, indignant at the 
circumstan.ce, came fonvard, and boldly asked the members 
of these associations, upon what pretence, or by what au- 
thority, it ,vas, that they excluded from the prospects of 
salvation a set of Inen, ,vho, just equally ,,'ith themselves, 
adlnitted, and revered, the sacred Scriptures? Cf 'Vith what 
right," they said to them,-" do you prefer your reason to 


I The French Encyclopedists, D'AlemLert, Diderot, &c. tracing the 
progrcss of error, as created and conducted by the rule of Protestantism, 
consider its last step as terminating in downright atheism. "The Catholic, 
Apostolic, 
nd Roman church," they say, '
is incontestaLI)' the only sure 
one. . . Bnt this religion, at the same time, requires from those who em- 
brace it, the most entire submission of their reason. 'Yhen, therefore, 
there is found in this comlnunion a man of a restless and uneasy spirit, 
and difficult to satisfy, he begins, ere long, to set himself up as the judge 
of the truth of the dogmas, which are proposed to him to be bclie\'ed. 
And as he does not find ill these objects of faith a degree of c\"idenco 
which their nature does not admit of, he now makes himself a Protestant. 
Eut, soon discovering the in coherency of the principles-which characterise 
Protestantism, he seeks in Socinianism for a solution of his doubts and 
perplexities; and he becomes a Socinian. Bet" een Soeinianism and 
Deism, there is only a very ilnperceptible shade. The distance be- 
tween thcm is Lmt a step. Accordingly he takes it. Eut, as Deism itself 
is, again, an incoherent sJ'stcm, he prccipit, tes himsdf insensiLly into 
Pyrrhouisrn,-a state of violence, and just as humiliating to self-Io,'e, 
as it is incompatiLlc with the nature of the human mind. III fine, he 
concludes, lJy falling into Atheism."-Art, Unitllin:s. 
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ours; and affect to decide, \vhat the Scriptures themsel \yes 
:do not,-prctending to detcrn1ine,-as you do,-,vhich are 
those precise dogmas, \"hich it is necessary for men to be- 
)ir'vc, in order to obtain salvation 1" These, and such as 
these, \vere the questions, to ,vhich the exclusionists could 
return no reasonable answer. So that, at present, the Soci- 
Dians are every where, and ,vithout a murmur, allo\ved to 
rank themselves aU10ngst the lnenlbers of the Protes
ant.... 
societies,-although, as the reader kno\vs, they deny the Divi- 
nity of Christ; tbe lllystcry of the Trinity; the eternity of 
future punishments, &c. 
Considering the above circunlstance,-but, still more, the 
princip1e upon which it is founded,-I n1ight here again ask 
the question,-" 'Vhere the necessity can be,-or \vhat even 
is the usc,-of such instrum.ents as confessions, and creeds, 
and forms of faith 1 'Vhat end, or purpose, do they ans\ver, 
-except to check the influences of reason; and to restrict that 
liberty, which, according to the fundamental la\v of Protest- 
.antisn), nlen, all and each of theIn, possess of interpreting 
the Bible by the dictates of their o\vn understandings 1" In 
fact, not only this, but the mere act of teaching, or the most 
,simple instruction, as they serve to prepossess the mind, and 
to give to it a certain bias,-so do they tend to substitute the 
;authority of the teacher in the room of the capacity., and 
investigation, of the indh'idual, thus instructed,-a circum- 
stance even this, \vhich, if strictly considered, fonDs another 
violation of the law.s of Protestantism. For, according to 
those ]a\\rs, it is not only the privilege, but the duty, of every 
individual to detennine his ()wn bclief by the dictates of his 
{)\YI1 judgment. Accordingly, struck ,,'ith these, and \vith 
such like difficulties, various sects of the Reformation, and 
in particular the Independents, have, long since, rejected all 
fonnularies of faith, and even catechisnls theillseives, in 
order, as they observe, to confine then1selves to the "pure, 
aud ouly word of God." _.\.nd these are the DIen, ,vho, along 
\vith the Socinians, fornl, certainly, by far the most consistent 
portions of the Protestant community. 
XXVIII. I have repeatedly made the observation, that 
pride, fanaticisln, the love of novelty, &c. have, ever since 
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the era of tbe I1cformation, been constant1y, and assitJnousty 
cn1ployed in the abuse of the sacred Scriptures. 'Vhencc, 
the consequence has been, that sects, and errors, have gone 
on regularly increasing, and lnultiplying,-rendering Pro- 
testantism a scene of the most indescrihable confusion. N O\V, 
the fact is, that all these sects, and errors, ho\vever contra.- 
dictory, or even preposterolls, they may chance to be, \vere 
created, all of them, out of the same principle; and possess, 
therefore, each of them, the saine clahl1, if not to approva1, 
at least to toleration. It ,vas, therefore, hence,-that is, on 
account of this palpable, but unfortunate piece of con- 
sistency, that there \vas, ere long, introduced, and graduaIJy 
estab1ished, tbat pernicious, but no\v fashionable system, 
'" hich, every where, pervades society, -latitudilll1l'ÙulÌsm. , 
'l'he propagation of this system, though congenial to Protest- 
antism, and favoured by the general temper of the Protestant 
pu blic, ,vas particularly aiùed by the industry of a set of 
learned n1en, \vho, mild and moderate in their characters
 
\vcre, for this reason" ayerse to the cxtrellles
 anù excesses, 
of fanaticisnl, ,vhich they, every ,vhere, beheld around them. 
They sa\v the intemperance, ,vith \vbich a multitude of enthu- 
siasts defended doctrines, not only grossJy false, but some- 
times profanely wicked. And this, \vhilst it contributed, still 
farther, to indispose then}, served also, at the same tirne, to 
inspire them with a secret repugnance to every kind of 
mystery. Thus it \vas, that their reason, unable by itself 
to comprehend, and un\villing to sustain, the \vhole \veight 
of lllysterious doctrines, began, ere long, to assault the entire- 
fabric itself of Christianity. They even proceedeð
 sOlne of 
thelD, to shake its sacred cohunns with a still greater degree 
of violence than that which they had before condcll1ned in 
others. .Assiduously digging to find out, as they pretended, 
its foundations, they concluded soon, by not leaving in it so 
much as one stone upon another. Thus it is,-by these easy
 
but a,vful licans,-always reforming, and improving; sÌ1n- 
plifying, and retrenching ;-that Protestantisu1 is no\v, every 
,v here, become,-and particularly arnongst the lcarncd,-a 
school of Sociniani
m, and incredulity; of Pyrrhonisln
 and 
indifference. 
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Thus, for cxalnplc, in this country, the character of reli- 
gion has been, very generally and systematically, reùuced by 
IIoadley, and his literary follo\vers, to a SOll1cthing that is 
little better than artfully conc_ealed Deism. Compelled, as 
these Inen consistently fe1t they were, by the principles of the 
Reformation,-to allow an men to judge for themscl ves, and 
to foIIo\v the dictates of their own judgmcnt,-and therefore, 
of course, to tolerate cyery order of belie'Ters ;-they thus 
opened an abyss, in \vhich all sects and fonns of religion 
COlne together, and unite ;-or to speak nlore accurately: in 
\vhich, all plunged together, lllutnaI1y confound and destroy 
each other. For, as no one religion can properJy subsist, but 
by the rejection of all otbe 
,-so do they reciprocally expire 
in each other's embraces. Thus, by ren1o\'ing that sacred 
barrier, \vhich separates truth ffoln error, and the real \vorship 
of Christianity fron1 the pretended reforn]ations of hUlnan 
,visdom, our lnodern innovators have gone so far as to have set 
aside the very badge,-that distinctive badgc,-\vhich points 
out, and first fonns, the Christian,-thc divine sea], and 
stamp, of IJaplis1Jl. Baptisnl,-\vhich, the Scripture declares 
is so essential to the security of salvation,-is, according to 
the school of IIoadley, neither n10re nor less than an enlpty, 
unnleaning cerelnony,-a lnere childish rite. Such, too, as 
this is the notion, \vhich is very c0111monly entertained of the 
mysterious action in lnany other Protestant states; insolnuch 
that, in sonIe of thein, the civil po\ver has been obliged to 
interfere, in order to prevent its total abolition. In thcse,- 
or at least, in several of these,-if the infant be still a sacred 
being,-if religion still sheds its atniable influences around its 
cradle,-it is to the \visdom of the civil policy, that the grati- 
tude is due: f()r, it is its protection alone that has defended 
the rights both of the Christian, and of the fun II, against the 
cold, and inexorable indifference of a barbarous theology. I 


I "It is painful," ,saJs the learned Dishop of Bath and 'Yells, Dr. 
l..aw,-" to notice, with" hat coldness, witb what inattention, our cerc- 
monies, and cven the two sacraments themsehTes, are, for the most part, 
observed. Thus, with regard to baptism, the first ofiÌcc of our church, 
fbe s!>iritualify of the ..ite :1ppcars, at IJcst, to be ,'cry iuadequately apprc- 
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From - England, the doctrines of latitudinarianisn1, and in- 
fidelity, have passed over to Alnerica. It is in its ne\vly- 
erected universily of Canlbridge in particular, that the seeds 
of irreligion are SO\Vl1 in the minds of the young. Thence, 
they are carried, and profusely scattered abroad throughout all 
the provinces of that boundless continent. There they grow, 
and develope, and expand themselves, ,vith such a degree of 
luxuriancy, that the old plant of the Reformation is nearly 
choked under the confusion, and pressure, of their shade. 
There, as in Europe, the n1inisters of the countless sects 
are careful not to shock and offend each other by 
preaching a series of contested mysteries. Or, rather,-since 
all nlysteries are contested,-they appear to be mutually 
agreed amongst each other not to preach any mystery what- 
soever. Their method is, vaguely to dissertate upon certain 
subjects of ll1orality; ,vhich alone, just like the Deist, they 
are pleased to inculcate, as essential. It is true, they put 
the Bible, ,vithout note or COmlì1ent, into the hands of the 
people :-and in doing tbis,-that is, in giving them a book, 
\vhich, either they do not read, or else read ".ithout under- 
standing H,-they give them, as tbey are pleased to call it,- 
" a religion." 
In I:Jrotestant Germany, the scene, as it is described by its 
o\vn Protestant \vriters, is, if possible, more aftlicting still. 
".rhere, these ,,'riters tell us, the very ministers of the differ- 
ent sects, whi1st they pretend to revere the Bible as the sole 
rule of Christian faith, make it, at the same time, their real 
endeavour to bring it into contempt. By the aid of \vhat 
they call their "Biblic.al Exegesis," -that is, a licentious art 
of criticism,-they deny the truth of the narratives concerning 
l\loses ;-considcr the book of Genesis as little else than a 


bended; and oftcn, not to bc considered at all. It is, indeed, outwardly 
complicd \\ ith, in deference to custom, and from a regard to legal and 
secular considerations. The idea, howt
er, of baptism being a Dleans of 
grace, the ap
ointed Llode for the communication of God's Holy Spirit,- 
these awful considerations seldom enter into the minds of the parents, the 
bponsors, or the people. Surely, this is an ordinance which ought not to 
be so HghtJy esteemed, or I ather, so entireJy disregarded" as appears, alas! 
to be the case with too many."-("'ltarge. 
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tissue of aIIegories, or in other \vords, mere fables ;-reJcct 
the prophecies, miraclcs, &c. Such as this is the general 
state of the cradle, and nursery, of the Reformation. [See 
Illustration, I.] 
No\v, ,vho-(admitting the Protestant rule of faith)-who 
can prove, that the above interpretations,-\vhich are so con- 
venient to human self-love, and therefore so generally rc- 
ceived,-are, after all, subversive of the fundalnental princi- 
ples of Christianity ? It is true, they may seem opposed to 
the Scriptures. But, if the Protestant rejects theln npon this 
pretext, then should he like\yise reject that other canon of 
biblical criticism, in which he contends, that, in certain cases, 
it is necessary to do violence to the sacred text. It is, 
therefore, itnpossible for him,-providcd only that he be con- 
sistent,-to refuse, I do not say, merely to tolerate, but even 
to adn1it, such interpretations, both as clearer in themselves, 
and as more conformable to human reason. 
However, be this as it may, it is, certainly, by the means 
,,'hich I have been describing, that men arrive at that boasted 
and fashionable systenl of religion, \yhich they no,v call 
It rational Christianity." They curtail from the sacred code, 
and },f\ject, \\'hatevcr their reason is unable to conlprehend. 
They, therefore, reject all luystcries ;-and therefore again, 
an dogmas :-sincc there is no dogma, but ,vhat, in one regard 
or other, includes some !llystery: because all mysteries, in 
one regard or other, bear some relation to infinitude. N O\V, 
"'hat, in this casc, is the consequence 1 Is not Socinianism 
the obvious and direct result? Such, certainly, is the fact. 
However, unfortunately, the evil does not stop even here. 
The mind, ,,,here it continues to reason on, does not always 
repose in Socinianism. The principle which it has adopted 
ur
es it on stiU farther: so that, ere long, finding mysteries,- 
incolnprehensible mysteries,-even in Socinianism itself, it 
concludes frequently, by believing nothing; and spite, not 
only of the Scriptures, but of reason, conscience, and the 
united testinlony of n1ankind, subsides into a state of torpid 
and unfeeling indifference. Here it is, under this frightful 
state,-that divisions cease ;-cease, not by any agreement in 
doctrincs, but by their annihilation. It is true, indeed, tbat 
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between this state of things and Catholicity, the \vhole inter- 
mediate space is filled up \vith confusion and contradictions, 
-\"ith errors of every form, and illusions in every attitude. 
It is only in the two cxtren1es of Catholicity and infidelity 
that unity is found to meet ;-in Catholicit!J, because there is 
the plenitude of truth; in il/fidelit!!, because there is the pleni- 
tude of error. 
XXIX. A Inultitude of Protestant theologians have 
piously laboured hard to guard the public, and to maintain 
thCll1sclves, at a kind of equal distance between Catholicity on 
one side, and Socinianism, or Deism, on the other,-aIikc 
anxious to avoid both of the two extremes. Their efforts, , 
ho\vevcr, as they were acts of inconsistency, have proved 
fruitless, and unavailing. For: neither do the principles, nor 
the I.eason, of the consistent Protestant allow him to stand 
still bet\veen tbe t\vo. Dogmatically to tolerate a certain 
nunlber of errors, is, in reality, the positive eng-agelnent to 
tolerate all. Whence, the problem to be solved is t.his, - , 
U To preserve Christianity, without requiring the distinct 
belief of any dogma." To this perplexing difficu1ty, no other, 
or at least no better answer can be given than that of 
Chilling\vorth, who reduces the fundamental articles to "an 
ilnplicit faith in Jesus Christ, and his \vo-rd." No,,', short as 
is this creed, yet did Bossuet compel its author still farther to 
abridge it. He even pushed him,-without leaving l1im so 
lunch as one loop-hole to cscape,-to the necessity of admit- 
ting the toleration of Atheism itself. "This kind of faith," 
says Bossuet, " with which Mr. Chillingworth is contented,- 
'I believe \vhat Jesus Christ wishes me to believe, or what 
his Scriptures teach me,'-means nothing more or less than 
this,-' I believe all, tbat I choose to believe; and all that 
I think proper to attribute to Jesus Christ, and to his \vord ; 
,vithout excluding fron1 this faith, either any religion, or any 
of those sects, \vhich adn1it the sacred Scriptures. Neither, 
indeed, do I exclude the J e\v; because he, like myself, can 
say,-I believe aU, that God \vills me to believe; and aU 
that he has announced by his prophets, concerning tbe 

iessiah :' -a proposition this, \vhich as really includes every 
truth, and in particular the belief in Jesus Christ, as docs the 
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proposition of 
Ir. Chilling\vortb. And not only is tbis thL 
fact; but it is still farther true that, upon this model, another 
implicit faith may be formed, \vhich the 
Iahonletan, and the 
Deist may possess, just equally \vith the J e\v and the 
Christian,-' I believe an, that God knows;' -or to push the 
point a some,vhat farther, one might give even to the Atheist 
hinlself a formula, as it \vere, of implicit faith, expressed 
in the follo\"ing words :-' I believe all that is true, and 
,vhatsoever is conformable to reason.' rrhis, too, is a pro- 
position, which comprises eyery thing, even the belief in 
Christianity; since Christianity is of course true, and its 
worship, as St. Paul calls h, reasonable." 
Bayle, although, as a Protestant, he \vas interested in justi- 
fying the system of fundamentals, yet o\vns hin1self compelled 
to pass the same judgment upon it, as does the good sense of 
Bossuet. He proves, that, according to tbe principles of 
Protestantism, it is impossible, \vith any tbin
 like consist- 
ency, to exclude from salvation any class of heretics ,,
hat- 
soever; and not only this, but not even the J e\vs, 1\lahomet- 
ans, or Pagans :-that is, he contends, that \vhenever n1en 
set aside the unity of truth, as the necessary law of the human 
understanding, they then proclaim abs01ute liberty of belicf; 
and establish, consequentIy,-or at least
 allo\v,-as many 
religions as there are opinions, or judgnlents, in the minds 
of men. For, since the pl'inciple from \vhich they start does 
not admit of any limits, so also it is in vain to atten1pt to 
in1pose any restrictions upon its consequences. ße the point 
,vhat it may, to .. 'hich men confine these,-straight, the prin- 
ciple, upon \vhich they are founded, protests loudly against 
the act of violence. And unhappily for the cause of religion, 
it claims to itself, before the tribunal of real and inflexible 
logic, a triumph as well over conscience, as over the injunc- 
tions of Christian piety. 
XXX. I have already remarked, that it is \vith errors as 
it is with truths. That is, precisely as all truths are united 
and linked together, so also it is the case with errors: these 
are intitnately connected \vith one another. 'Vhcnce, it fol- 
lo\vs, that to tolerate certain errors, and at the same tÎ1ne 
refuse to tolerate others, "hich are depcndent 011. thc)n, ,,,ouid 
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be,-according to the canons of a system, which is founded 
upon the process, and results, of reasoning,-acquitting one 
set of men on account of their inconsistency; anù condemning 
another, because they have reasoned more coherent1y, and 
deduced their conclusions better. To oppose the dictates 
of common sense is a vain attempt. Prevail they ,viU, at 
one tinle or other. And the consequence will be the reign 
of universal toleration,-a law \vhich Ís the general, and the 
necessary, result of error ;-and \vhich, also, there is reason 
to apprehend, is now rapidly advancing to establish its feU 
dominion upon the ruins of truth, and the destruction of 
Christian virtue. 
In reality, let us again just start frool the principle, \vhicb 
is the ground of Protestantism, and the basis of the system 
of fundamentals. The Bible, according to that principle, is 
the sole rule of faith. And since Christ Jesus has not, ac- 
cording to it, again,-left any living authority upon earth to 
interpret the divine volume,-so the consequence is, that each 
private individual is aIlo,ved to interpret it for himself; and 
to seck out in its sacred pages for that religion, and luode of 
\vorship, \vhich he is bound to believe, and cultivate. IIis 
duty is simply this,-to believe what, according to his o\vn 
apprehensions, the Bible teaches clearly; and what is not 
repugnant to the dictates of his o\vn understanding. And 
since no one has a right to say to his neighbour,-" I have a 
greater share of reason than you have ;-my judgment is 
sounder, and my opinions better, than yours,"-since no one 
has any right to say this, so does it follo\v, that no one ought, 
or can, with any justice, pretend, to condemn the interpre- 
tations of other men; but, on the contrary, should consider 
all religions, and modes of \vorship, as just equaHy safe, and 
equalIy good, as his o\vn. Besides, although it Illig-ht so 
chance, that a man did persuade himself, that he alone is 
certainly in the right,-stiIl, since it is not, after aU, in the 
power of any individual to give himself any infallibility,-so 
,vould it, consequently, be wrong to deny salvation to those, 
who, making the best use of that share of reason, \vbich God 
has given then1, arc, nevertheless, \ve \vill suppose, unfortu- 
nately deceived. 
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In like manner, it \vould be a piece of injustice, and ineolT'. 
sistency, to refuse salvation to those, ,vhose judgment, not 
discerning clearly tbat the Scriptures are inspired,-for this 
reason,' either entertain doubts respecting revelation, or, it 
nlay be, fonually deny it :-" because," they say, II after 
having very seriously, and maturely, examined the question, 
\ve still find the most peremptory and insuperable objections 
against it." N O\V, since reason is the onJy ackno\vledged 
judge, and interpreter, of the sacred voIume,-and, of course, 
in the order of analysis, the sole foundation of their belief, or 
opinions,-so, consequently, to pretend to oblige them to be- 
lieve \vhat is contrary to the dictates of their reason, is an 
act, not onJy of inconsistency, but even (the above principle 
admitted) of injustice. 
XXXI. 'Vherefore it is thus proved, that the Protestants, 
in order to be consistent, are reduced to the manifest necessity 
of tolerating, not only an those sects ,vhich admit the Scrip- 
turcs,-such as the Arians, the Unitarians, the Socinians, 
and so on,-but even the very Deists, who reject them j- 
or ,vho rather, as they contend, reject only those human inter- 
pretations, which the Protestant churches think proper to 
affix to thenl. For, in reality, the Dcist does admit the Scrip- 
ture upon the self-san1e title as does the Protestant; he 
interprets it after the self-same method j-and finalJy, just like 
the Protestant again,-be refuses merc]y to believe, \vhat to 
bim appears either obscure, or repugnant to the dictates of 
his reason. Thus, Rousseau, for example, besto\vs the 
highest and most eloquent praises upon the sacred vo- 
lumes. It ,vas his practice to read them unceasingly; and 
U their holiness," he tells us, "and their sublin1ity, spoke 
feeling1y to his heart." In like manner, Lord Herbert (of 
Cherbury) cans Christianity" the most beautiful of aU in- 
stitutions." Such, too, as this is the ordinary language of 
many Deists, \vho, by denying revelation, conténd,-just as 
the Socinians do in denying the divinity of Christ,-that they 
understand the Scriplures still better than do the Protestants; 
and that even they obey, still Inore faithfully than the latter, 
tbe conn11ands of Christ, \vbo, according to them, preached 
no other religion but that of llatur
. 
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1 t is painful to the pious, and believing, Protestant to see 
consequences imputed to his principles, \vhich he not only 
rejects, but vie\vs with the sanle degree of horror as does the 
Catholic himself. IIowever, be this as it may,-if those 
consequences be really contained in his principles,-then, so 
far from being an act of illiberality, it is, on the contrary, an 
act of charity to point then1 out. Accordingly, not only do 
the Socinians, and the Deists, defend their respective errors 
by the principles of the Reformation, but even the very Athci
t 
himself does the same. Presenting hhnselt: in his turn, be- 
fore the Protestant, he \vith confidence addresses hin1 thus: 
" Like you, I acknowledge no other tribunal but that of Iny 
o\vn reason. Like you, I believe \vhat my reason compre- 
hends; and, like you, I reject, what appears to my reason 
unintelligible. Thus, to you, transubstantiation; to the Cal- 
vinist, the real presence, appear absurd. You, therefore, 
both, disbelieve those dogmas: and you are, both, in the 
right. The Socinian, and Unitarian, do not understand tbe 
Trinity: they, therefore, refuse to admit it; and they, too, 
arc in the rigbt. The Deist, as he understands no mystery 
\vbatsoever, so he rejects all mysteries. And he, again, is in 
the right. N ow, in my eyes, the Divinity is the greatest, and 
the most impenetrable of all mysteries. My reason cannot 
possibly cOlDprehend the existence of an eternal Being: 
and therefore, I cannot believe it. I ß}erely c1aim to myself 
the same right as you do; or as do the Calvinist, the Uni- 
tarian, the Socinian, and the Deist. You, and they, and 
myself, have all, and each of us, the self..same rule of faith. 
We all of us equally exclude any other authority, save that 
of reason. Therefore, with what consistency, or \vith \vhat 
justice, can you pretend to condemn or censure me? If I 
ought to renounce 'In!! reason; or if you conceive 'lne critninal 
for listeniß
 to its sug-gestions,-do you then yourself give up 
your reason too, \vhich is not more infallible than nlinc ;-ab- 
jure your rule of faith; and declare honestly at once, that ,vhat 
you have hitherto taught according to this rule, is founded 
upon no substantial basis; and that if the truth do really exist 
any ,vhcre, you are as yet unacquainted \vith the means by 
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which it may be discovered." Such as this is the reasoning, 
and such the language, of the Atheist. 
Considering the above reasoning, inasmuch as it is founded 
upon the leading principle of the Reformation, it dot's cer- 
tainly follow from it, that the Protestants cannot, with an} 
real consistency, or ,vithol1t violating their own maxims, 
refuse toleration to the Atheist himself. They Inay say, 
indeed, that he makes bad use of his reason, and that he is 
not sincere. ßut, might not the same thing pt'ccisely be said 
of the Socinian, the Unitarian, and in fact of the whole herd 
of heretics, \vithout exception 1 Such reproach is, no doubt, 
unmeaning, and without any force, in the mouths of all sec.. 
tarists ,vhatsocver; bccaus they have a11, and each of them, 
a just and equal right to address it to one another. 'Vhat 
the Lutheran says of the Atheist, the Atheist can say just 
equally of the Lutheran. And \vho, in such ca
e, is the judge 
behveen then11- Reason 1 But, it is the judgment of reason 
precisely that is contested. For, each pretends, that reason 
determines in his o\vn favour. So that to call in reason to 
decide the difficulty, or the difference bet\veen them, IS, In 
fact, but solving the question by t
e question itself. It is 
Dlaking a mockery of conlmon sense. 
It is indeed certain, that, in pretending to confine the 
boundaries of incredu1ity, by requiring the bclief of a fc\v 
articles denominated "fundamentals," the Protestants bave 
done little else than betray the greatness of their o\vn incon- 
sistency. For, in the first place, they have neither deter- 
mined, ,vhat these supposed fundalnentals are; nor, in the 
next place, is the determination of them even so luuch 
as possible. In fact, ho\v is it possible to separate objects, 
,,,hich are intin1ateJ y linked together 1 In religion, there 
is nothing isolated. One truth reposes upon another, which 
serves as a l..illd of foundation to it. Its divine doglnas,- 
all of them,-flo\v, as it \vere, fronl each other ;-following 
each other in the nicest order, and uniting together in 
the most perfect harmony; bO that) \vithout ever finding in 
them the slenderest point of division, we may trace theIn, 
one by one, up to the bosoIl1 itself of tho Divinity)-that 
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ever-living and eternal source from which every truth pro- 
ceeds. It is irnpossible to deny anyone of them, ,vithout 
being obliged, if consistent, to deny them all. 'Vhence, the 
consequence is, that the disbelief of all the mysteries of reve- 
lation is the direct result of the principles of the Reforn1ation; 
and the natural complement of this fatal system. Protestant- 
iSln, until this unhappy effect takes place, is replete \vith 
contradictions. 
It ,vould seem, that certain Protestant ,yriters have felt 
1his alanning circumstance. For, some of them, in order to 
preserve religion, bave suggested, that the be.st, or only ex- 
pedient to do this, is to Inake it over to the prince, or the 
civil po\ver; and transform it at once into a political insti- 
tution. Dut, surely, a resource like this, if it be not the 
sanction of Atheism, is, at all events, the approval of that 
degree of indifference to all religion, \vhich approaches the 
nearest to it. " It is certain," says J urien, u that princes are 
born the heads of the Christian. church, just equally as they 
are born tbe heads of the civil government. They are alike 
the masters of religion and of the state/' Such too as this 
is the language of several other Protestant writers. N o 'V, 
jf such as this he the authority of princes, that they can 
ordain creeds, and establish modes of ,vorship, according 
to the dictates of their own interests, or opinions,-then 
should Inen talk no more of tbe Bible, of revelation, and 
fundaulentals. Creeds, \vhen they are thus degraded, beCOlllC 
a mere kind of tax, in1posed upon the public, for the benefit 
of the state; and which the prince may eilher ligl1ten or 
increase, accordingly as the character of the times, and the 
nature of circul1Jstances, ulay seeln to require; or as the 
caprice of his o\vn fancy lllay chance to dictate. 
Thus, then, it is manifest, both from the testÍ1nonies of 
experience, and fron) the reasonings and inferences of the 
soundest logic, that the principles of Protestantism conduct 
inevitabJy, whenever men follow the'll 'Up with consistency, not 
only to the production of every form of error, but to the 
general rejection of revelation altogether; and still farther, 
to an absolute indifference to all religion ,vhatsoever. FolIo\v- 
ing up those principles 'With consistency, the luind becomes 
L 
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early perplexed, uneasy, and heset \ritb doubts. Unable 
to satisfy itself, it, ere long, concludes by the disbelief of 
all revealed luysteries \vhatsoever. Thus it is, that faith 
gradually vanishes, and disappears; and \vith it, \vorship, 
piety, and morals. Irreligion, or indifference, alone, remain; 
-alone, stand erect, amidst the scene of the a\vful ship- 
,vreck. 
Dut, at an c\rents, I have said enough, in the foregoing 
pages, to excite the attention of the thoughtful and prudcnt 
Protestant ;-enough even to engage the thoughtless them- 
selves to doubt. I have said enough to make them fceI, that 
the neglect of truth, or a blind indifierence to the interests of 
religion, are not less the melancholy pledges of future secu- 
rity, than they are the pitiful claims to any superiority of 
understanding. In short, I have said enough to prove this 
truth,-tbat, unless the Protestant do examine and con1parc, 
,vith serious and impartial industry, both the grounds of his 
belief in Protestantism, and the foundation of his disLclief 
in Catholicity, he not only disobeys the strictest injunctions 
of Christian prudence, but violates, Inoreover, the most essen- 
tial of his own leading princi pIes. 
XXXII. There arc various causes, ho\vever,-aIthough I 
shall not enumerate them,-\vhy the Protestant refuses to 
investigate the claims, and discuss the character, of the 
Catholic religion. One of tbëse,-for I \vill just cite one or 
two of tbem,-is the ignoralice,-the strange, the false, the 
preposterous notions, \vhich he entertains of our sacreù insti- 
tution. For, although there be' perhaps no subject, that is 
more falniliar to him than that of " Popery;" -none, upon 
which he d\vells more delightfully, and dissertates 1110re 
fluently,-(it is the constant topic of his conversations, and 
the favourite theme of his invectives,)-yet is it true, that 
there is no one subjcct upon which his ignorance is Inore 
pitiful, and his notions more erroneous. The circumstance is, 
unhappily, but too natural. For, not only is the ,vhole edu- 
cation of the Protestant-(I speak \vith some exceptions)- 
from the very lap of the nurse to the completion of his studies 
in the schools, a systrn1 of misrcprcscntation of OUi" rcligion, 
hut cvery thing alnlost in society contributes to burn still 
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deeper upon his mind, the false and pcrnlclous in1pressions, 
-conversation, the la\vs, the pulpit, and above all,-still 
,voJ'se than the s\vord of persccl1tion,-tlle pen, and the press. 1 


1 Gross as are the insults, and heavy the injuries, which we sustain 
from the pulpit; Jet it is not, I conceive, after all, the furious preacher,- 
not snch men as the Cunninghams, the l\loyscys, and many even wlwnl 
I could name within the circle of my own acquaintance, who make it 
their Sunday hade to declaim, good men! against Popery,-it is not, I 
conceivc, these, nor Jct such men as the severe Dr. Blomfield, or the 
intolerant Dr. Burgess, that so eflectually contribute, at the preseut day, 
to nourish the public prejudices against our religion, as do the hosts of 
our light and superficial scriLblcrs,-the authors of novels, travels, &c. 
These, nearly all of them, are full of the pretended descriptions of 
Catholicity: and as their number is countless, and thcir narratives enter- 
taining,-so they are in the hands of every body, anli universally read. 
Accordingly it is from tfH'se,-although they are written by a set of men 
who, in general, know no more of our religion than so many chih]ren ;- 
men who ha\'c never given themselves the slcnderest pains to understand 
its tenets ;-men,. often indolent, dissipated, and idle; and, not unfr
- 
quently, mcrcen
ry and interested ;-it is from thesc, that the public now 
form tlJeir notions of our religion. 'l'beir tales are eageJ"ly received as 
so many truths; their misrepresentations, as certainties; and their ridi- 
cule, as wit. It is not indeed, that, amongst the members of our church, 
there do 110t exist a variety of abuses, superstitions, frauds, vices, &c. 
such, unhappily, is the fact; and we allow it. Hut then, considering the 
immensity of our numbers, and the character and weakness of the bUDJ3n 
mind, can good sense suppose, that the case can possibly be otherwise? 
Such evils are but in the natural, and even necessary order of hunlan 
occurrences; whilst also it is true, that the best things are, often, the 
things that are most abused. And, then, ought not good sense too, to 
remClnber this,-that the alleged disorders, after all, are the effects, not 
of the observance, but of the violation, of Catholic principles ;-the acts, 
if you wiIJ, of the Catholic, but not of Catholicity? And should he not 
again, recollect, that, if in our church there do exist many abuses,- 
stilt, along with these, there exist many perfections likewise? The 
enlightened man considers both; blamiug, indeed, what is wrong, but 
not hence condemning the institution. But, unhappily, both for himself 
and for us,-the Protestant sees nothing,-looks at nothillg,-in our reli- 
gion, but its abuses. 
It is a subject of curiosity, which often amuses the Catholic,-to trace 
the very different portraits, which the prejudices, and partialities, of our 
Protestant writers are pleased alternately to exhibit, \\ hen they pretend 
to delineate the characters, and actions, of Catholics; and the qualities 
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AntJ, then, to correct, or counferact, all this injustice, ho 
never,-or at least, hardly cver,-givcs hhnsclf tbe trouùle 
to consult any proper Inediun1 for correct instruction,-neither 


and conduct, of the members of their own communions. Thus, suppose 
a Catholic be active and zealous, he is sure to be described as a higot, 
or a persecutor; let the Protestant be active and zealous, he is, as 
certainl}', a saint, and an apostle. Let the Catholic be pious, and attellfi,'c 
to certain e
tcrior duties,-IIC is, forsooth, a narrow-minded, and super- 
stitious fanatic; let the Protestant be pious and cxact in his religious 
obser\'ances, Oh! then lie is dc\'out, aull conscientiou
. If the Catholio 
be scrupulous, he is an artfnl hJpocrite; if the Protestant be scrupu- 
lous, lie is holiness itself. In like manner, in relation to vice :-Let the 
Catholic commit a crime, nIul..he is a monster of inifplity; Jet the 
Protestant do the same, and lli, crime is but a trifling imperfection. 
If the Catholic be \\ icked and corrupted, his vices are the faults of his 
religion, aull the disorders of the fclwle Catholic bod.}'; if the l>rofestant 
be corrupted, Ids corruption is of little or no moment, being only the 
Dlisfortune of the individual himself. In short, to believe our Protf'staJlt 
\\ riters, the Catholic religion has no perfections; PJ'otestalltism, 110 
defects :-the Catholic has no virtues; the Protcstant, no "ices. 
And Jet the reader again remark, sfill farther, the force of pTf'judico 
and partiality. Thus, fOlO exaulple, let the most trifling hardship fall npon 
the Protestant,-straight the nation is in a flame; and the Catholic is 
reviled as a sanguinary persecutor; let the Catholic writhe under the 
agollie8 of persecution, and the Protestant is completely indifferent to it. 
Thus, how few are the Protestants, who fecI at all for the disgraceful 
:Iud grinding laws which still oppress us! Not our loyalty, not our 
services, not our bravery in the field, not all the torrents of Catholic 
blood, that have becn shell in the defence of a Protestant country, can 
excite in the mind of the Protestant the slenderest feeling in our fa\'our. 
Nothing, in his cJes, can atone for the crime of being a Catholic. 
In like manner, let the Cathc1ie vindicate his religion, his vindication 
is deemed abuse; let the Protestant insult and deriùe it, his insult 
aud dcrision are lookcd upon as zeal. 111 our defence, the Protestant 
sees notbing but bigotr)'. In the injustice done to us, he sees nothing 
but intèrcst for the public good. 'rhus it is that tbe g"rossest falsehoods 
are, every day, \'onlited out against us by a set of m
u, whose insolence 
is only equalled by their ignorance; and whose ignorance is only exceeded 
by their want of candour. And }et, because tbe illjustice is aimed at 
Popery, the whole is greedily 
walJowcd, and as piously believed; 
and not only indeed thi3,-but verJ liberally rewarded. It is with reason, 
that Count Le :i\Iaistre, speaking of the English, sals of thCln: "Jamais 
iI n'exista une nation plus aisée à tromper, ni })lus difficilc a détromper, 
ni plus puissante })our trOJnper les antres." 
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any Catholic 'v riter, nor any ,vell-insh'ucted Catholic. He 
neither suspccts,-as he would do in any other case of violent 
accusation,-that the ituputations nlay be false; or that the 
charges are exaggerated. Imposed upon by the defectiveness 
of his cady education ;-deceived by a set of preachers, ,vho 
are, themselves, the dupes of ignorance, and prejudice;- 
cheated by ,yorks, \vhich are the effusions of hostility, bigotry, 
and interest ;-he lives on, cahnly and imprudently, con- 
tented and secure,-vioIating, alike, both his o\vn principles, 
,vhich bid hill1 discuss before he believes; and the rules of 
justice, which command him to listen to the accused, ere he 
ventures to conden1n. I do not say, that, ha "ing done this,- 
having even studied our religion carefuIly,-he ,viII therefore 
he induced to elnhrace it. He rnay not do this: for, faith is 
the effect of grace. Bnt, at an events, his kno\vledge ,viII 
produce this efiect: He ,,,in no more contemn or insult our 
religion; anù although his sin may be g-reater, still it \viII 
be a less stupid sin than it is at present. .Por, then, like the 
angel of pride, he ,viII choose behvecn truth and falsehood
 
between fight and \vrong, \vith a knowledge of the cause. 
Ho\vever, such, unhappily, is the case ;-there are no 
disorders \\ hich it is so difficult to cure, as the disorders of 
the understanding. The passions of the heart may be soothed, 
and rendered calm. Conflicting interests 111ay be reconciled, 
and enluities done a\vay. All this is the \vork of time; and 
tÏ1l1C, ùy degrees, effects it. But, against the disorders of 
error, time has, in genera], han]]y any effect ,vhatever: 
because, still fostered by prejudices, and animated by the 
passions ,,'hich it engenders, error constanUy goes on in- 
creasing, and never \vaxes old. Hence, therefore, it is,- 
from the fruits of ig'norance, generated chiefly by misrepresen- 
tation ; and fro111 the disorders of the understanding, produced 
by Inisconception,-that the Protestant refuses, with so much 
obstinacy, to investigate the character of his parent church. 
XXXIII. Another circumstance, ,vhich forms a powerful 
obstacle to this important study, is the severity of those 
'restraints, ,vhich our religion itnposes upon the propensities 
of self-love, and upon all the disorders, and sensualities, of 
tbe hnn1an heart. l\ien, unfortunately, as our Redeelne,. 
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obser,"es, "love darkness bctter than the light." It ,vas, 
accordingly, this disordinate preference, that \vas one of the 
causes,-perhaps, the chief cause,-\vhy, at the era of the 
Reformation, men abandoned the ancient church \vith so 
much levity. 'l"hat revolution gave then1 liberty; emancipa- 
ted passion; and abolished aU those severities, \vhich are 
l)ainful to flesh and blood. J Indeed, I am convinced, that, 


lOne of the institutions of the Catholic church, which because it 
appears humiliating is perhaps of all others the most painful in thc c)'es 
of the Protestant, is the practice of cOl1fession. On this suhject, however, 
his rcpugnances, and objections, are the fruits of self-Jove, ignorance, 01. 
pride. For, in reality, amongst all our various ohligatiolls, there is not, 
})erhaps, one, which,-lJesides being highly lJencficial,-besides being a 
powcrful check to vice, ánd a prolific source of ,'irtue,-is better calcu- 
laterl at the same time to promote,-or whicb does more cftcctually 
IH'onwte,-that peace of mind, and tranquillity of conscience, which con. 

titute, in this life, the best feelings of human happiness. These are facts, 
which every Catholic will attest, who has piously frequented 0111' tribunal;; 
of penance. They are facts, which many of the early Protestants in 
particular have acknowledged; attributing to the suppression of confes- 
sion amongst the reformed societies that inundation of corruption, which 
disgraced their pal'tisans: insomuch that they, some of them, loudly soli- 
cited thc fe-establishment of tile sacred practice, as the only means of 
recalliug men to a sense of religion. They are facts, \\' hich some of our 
own Protestant writers have remarked; observing, for example, that it is 
only since the disuse of confession, that the crime of suicide,-now, 
proverbially English,-has been known in this country. They stiU 
farther rCluark, that it is owing chiefly, as they conceive, 10 the use of 
confession, that the Catholics, beyond an other religionists, are distin.. 
guished for their habitual cheerfulness. Eut, as attestations of the utiJity 
of coníession, I will just cite the sentiments of a few of the men who arc 
notorioùs for their hostilit
, to our religion,-the lllembers of what is called 
the " School of Philosophy." Thus, for instance, Voltaire says, " Con- 
fession is an excellent institution,-a check to vice. It is admirably 
calculated to engage hearts, which are ulcerate"i by hatred, to forgive j 
and to induce those, who have been guilty of injustice, to make restitution. 
It is, above all, the greatest preventive of all secret sins."-" \Vhat resti- 
tutions and reparations," saJs Uousseau, " does not confession produce 
amongst the Catholics!"-" The best of all governments," says Raynal, 
"would be a theocracy, in which there was established a tribunal of con- 
fession, provided it were always conducted bJ' ,-irtuous nlen, and upon 
rational pril1ciples."-" How salutary a preser\'ati ve for the morals of 
)"onth," says l\Iarmontcl, "is the practice and obligation of going ever)" 
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taking a,vay from our religion its severities,-but, supposing 
it to possess, at the sanle tÏ1ne, all its other divine features,- 
not only, in such case, would men be induced to study its 
sacred claims; but they "ouId cven i in Inultitudes, basten 
back to their parent fold. Bet\veen the Catholic and the 
Protestant religions, there is this very obvious difference, or 
distinction: that, for a n1an to bccolne a Catholic denlands 
very po\verful strength of Inind,-a spirit of mortification, and 
the willingness to submit to many arduous and holy exer- 
cises; \vhereas, to becolne,-or to he,-a Protestant, re- 
quires neither any share of fortitude, nor yet any degree of 
any '1irtue whatsoever. It requires but a spirit of liberty, 
passions, \veaknesses, and so on. For, to be a Protestant, 
according to the correct definition of Dr. Burgess, is merely 
to reject Popery. 'Vhence, also, as I have before remarked, 
not only are all the countless sectarists of the Reformation, 
-no matter ho\v absurd their tenets,-reaHy Protestants; 
but the unbelievers themselves,-the Socinian or the Deist, 
-are just as much so, as are the very professors of the 
thirty-nine articles. 'Vherefore, since it is thus natural for 
1l1en to love liberty, and freedom from all control, so also 
it is easy to understand, ,vhy they are averse to the study 
and cultivation of a religion, \vhose \vhole order and economy 
are so designed and arranged, as to Îlnpose fetters npon every 
bad passion, and darling propensity, of the human heart. It 
is upon this account,-that is, in consequence of the vari- 
ous painful, and awk\vard, restrictions, \vhich the ,visdom of 
Catholicity imposes upon its Inenlbers,-it is upon this ac- 
count, that ,ve occasionally, even now, behold the spectacle of 
a fe\v unhappy and miserable renegadoe:;;,-the victinls lllost 
commonly of immorality, or else the dupes of interest, or 
the grossest ignorance,-abandoning our communion, and 
uniting themselves to the ranks of Protestantism,-not, ho\v- 


rnollth to confession! The sllame alone of this humble acknowledgment 
of the most secret sins would, perhal)s, do Inore to prevent the commission 
of a greater number of crimes, than all other motives l)ut together, howcvea' 
holy these might chance to be." 
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ever" as the believers in tJro cstabHshed church, but as the 
believers, D10St generally, in no church. 1 


1 The following facts serve to illustrate the tendency, and relative 
characters of the Protestant, and the Catholic, religions. They are obvious 
facts, which the inquirer, if he please, may ascertain, without any dim. 
cnIty. They arc simply these,-that, whcne\'cr any Protestant becomes 
a proselyte to the Catholic religion, he is always 0110 of thc Lest-instructed 
iu the circle in which he movcs; and hc becomes uniformly a more moral, 
and edifJing, persoll than he had been before his converEion. Thus, if he 
be a clergyman, it is some scholar, distinguished for bis learning, and 
great abilities,-a ChamherlaJuc, a (Jest, a Tilt i-if an individual from 
the higher classes of society, it is one whl) is possessed of splendid intel- 
Jcetual acquirements,-a Digby, a Phillips, a 'Tinccllt ;--if from the 
Juiddle, but still affiuent, ranks of the community, it is always a set of I>cr- 
sons \.ho, remarkable for their good sense, ha\'c read, examined, nnd 
meditated, seriously ;-if even frolll the very lowest orders of public life, 
the converts to our religion arc, with ha.rdly au exception, a por1iolJ of 
indi,'iduals who, in talents, character, and respecta.bility, are SUrel ior to 
others of the same condition, who surrouud theln. Such as this is the 
general, and almost universal, character of our proselytes to Catholicity; 
whilst their conduct, corresponding to the heroism of their conversion 
(for, tl1eir conversion is sure to draw down upon them the persecution of 
their friends), is remarkable for its steadiness, piety, an<l edificatioll. They 
form some of the fairest flowers in the garden of our church. 
On the other hand, take a view of the apostatf's, who in these latter 
times ha,'e deserted our commuuion, and gone over to the ranks of 
Protestantism. They, most certainly, were not theflowel's, that adorned 
()ur 
piritual garden, but much rather, as S" ift calls such Icnegadoes in 
bis times, " the weed
 cast out of it." Thus, if the apostate Le a ))riest, it 
is, almost uniformly, some unfortunate and dissipated being, who, tired of 
tho restraints of celibacy, violafes his vows, and takes to himself a wife. 
If be be one of our nobility, or gentry, it is some thoughtless or immoral 
indhidual, who, careless about all religion, or else guided by vanity, 
interest, or ambition, is soJiüitous to obtain a seat on the benches of our 
senate. If he he one of the inferior orders of the communit)', it is snre to 
be, as in the above case, either some unfortunate person who has lost all 
sense of pict)', or else some poor, or stupidly ignorant, being, who, like 
Lord Farnham's converts, has been tempted from his religion, and 
bought over "by the Friday's bacon." Such as these are the ordinary 
deserters of our religion,-a set of very bad Catholics, who nHtke a set of 
,'er)' bad Protestants: for we find by expericnce, that tbey, neal"ly aU, 
upon their death-beds, struck wHh .horror at their past conduct, return 
back to thcir I)arcnt cburch. l"l'oJJ1 these fcw circumstances we may 
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XXX_I,r. A lhird o
jcction, ,vhich the Protestants very 
frcquentJy urge against the Catholic re1igion, and which is 
another reason ,vhy n1uItitudes of them are withheld from 


form a "cry correct idea, of the relative nature, amI tendency, of tho 
Protestant and the Catholic religions. 
cc Another proof of thc \, ant of holiness in the Protestant church," saJs 
the Earl of ShrewsbluJ, after having enumerated several more of these 
awk ward attestations,-" anotllf
r proof of the \lant of holiness in the 
J
rotestant church is this :-that those \\ ho leavc the Catholic communion 
for the Estahlishment, invariably show by their conduct, that they do so, 
solely in furtherance of their worldly interests, and to enjoy a greater lati- 
tude, Loth of faith and practice. In deserting their reli
ioJl, they almost 
alwaJs desert their moralit), with it. Yet, e\'en then, they generally 
flatter themselves with the hope of returning to die in the bosom of the 
ancient faith. They say within themselves, Yours is the cburch, in which 
we will Jivc at ou.... case; but we will return to our own to die in peni- 
tence, and peace. 
"Far different from this is the conduct of the converts to Catholicity;- 
c\'incing the purity of tllCir motives by the severity of their religious ob- 
servances, and by the example of disinterested piety, which they exhihit 
to the world. 
 0 one scarcely has Jet left us, who has lived well, and diml 
happily. I-Jardly anyone has J'et sought and found us, who has not been 
a pattern of ,'irtue while living, and a saint in death," 
His Lordship's obsen'ation, respecting the insincerity of onr Catholic 
apostates, will be fonnd strikingly illustrated in the conùuct of that un- 
lJaPPY set of heings, whom wc havc recently seen seduced from their 
rcli
ioli by the inùustry, and big-otry, of the members of the " K ew Refor- 
mation." Not only in Ireland, but lately also in this countl')', societies 
have been formed, and ,"ery carefully organised, for the express purpose 
of withdrawing the Catholics from their parent church. A nd the conse- 
qnence has been, that, by the aid of bribes, and pcnsions, and promises,- 
and so on,-they dill succeed in hUJing off a considerable number of poor 
and half-starn:
d wretches from our communion. And )'ct what, after all, 
has bcen the conduct of these unhappy beings? 'Vhy, that, stung with 
remorse at the crime of their apostacy, they have, nearly all of them, 
returned to do penance in the p:\lt:' of the church, which they had aban- 
cloned. I mIl indeed convinced, that it is absolutely impossiblc for any 
well-instructed CallJOlic to become, under the present 8tate of Protestant- 
ism, a sincere proselyte to any ProtestMlt communion. J\'Ierc1y to ascer- 
tain what is the religion, or "hat are the doctrines, of the established 
church itself, is one of thosc 'riddlrs, which no ingp.nuit)' can nnravel : 
whilst, in like manner, to explain thc alleged dcfegation of its clergy, as 
founded npon their succession to the Catholic ministry, is little better tlHtlI 
afahlr, \\ hicb no impm'tiaZ wisdom can comp. chcnd. 
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t lC very thought of its invcstigation,-is the alleged IHulti- 
tude, and incomprehensibility, of its mysterious doctrilles. 
This, indeed, is an argulnent, ,vhicb, besides being often 
urged, possesses, l11oreover, a very po\verful and pernicious 
influence, not so nluch over the l11inds of the vulgar, as over 
the feelings of multitudes of our n10re polished and literary 
characters. 

I.hat an objection like the above should be employed by a 
set of men such as the Socinian, the Latitudinarian, and the 
Deist,-I11en \vho reject all rnysteries, and the belief in reve- 
lation itself,.-this is not surprising. It is but consistent ,vitb 
their principles. But, that it should be urged by individuals,. 
or by those classes of Protestants, ,,'1}0, besides the general 
adluission of revelation, adn1Ït also in their respective 
creeds a variety of Dlysterious doctrines,-this is a circulu- 
stance,-a piece of inconsistency,-,vhich ingenuity ,voliid in 
vain attenJpt to justify. It is truc, then, that the Catholic 
J"cJigion does profcss, and propose to OUl' belief, a variety of 
lllysterious òoctrines,-a series of suLlime and a,vful truths, 
"hich no created capacity can comprehend, no human ilnagi- 
nation penetrate. And \vhat, therefore, in such case, ought 
to appcar,-or rather, is-the consequence? 'Vhy, that so 
far from \veakening the faith of the en1ightened Christian, the 
circunlstance ought rather to strengthen and edify it. In 
reality, even in the natural order of things itself, is not ahnost 
every object a l11ystery to the human understanding 1 Inso- 
luuch that if ,ye are to believe only ,,-hat \ve understand, the 
consequence \vould be, that ,ve should believe nothing at all. 
The heavens, the earth, the sea, life, death, yea the 
n1crest grain of sand that ,ve tread upon, the least particle 
of stra,v that is carried about by the ,vind, are objects in- 
comprehensible to our reason. And shall \ve then, ,\'cak 
and little as \ve are, pretend to measure the \vays of God,- 
his nature, and his attributes; the extent of his olunipoteucc, 
or the \visdom and plan of his designs 1 On the contrary, 
our Inanifest duty is, to reflect \vith humility upon our own 
littleness; and, ,vithout presuming to require of God an ac- 
count of his inscrutable ordinances,-silnply to believe, he 
thankfuJ, and adore. In reality, the inaccessiLIc height of hi:'7 
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doctrines is onc of the strongest attestations of thcit']lcavenly 
origin. A religion ".ithout Inysteries, ,votIld he essentially a 
false reJigion ;-because it ,,,ould neither present to us the 
idea, nor the feeling, of intinitude. A religion \vithout obscu.- 
1'ities ,vould be even an absurd religion, or rather, no religion 
at an ;-because it ,,"ouid leave us in a state of cornpletc 
ignorance respecting the Divinity himself, ,,,ho is Inanifestly 
far beyond tÞe reach of all human comprehension.. 


I ,V c arc surroum]ed every where with m)'stcries. There is bardly 
one single subject, or object, in nature, that we perfectly understand. 
IIo\V little do we know of spirit; or 
ven of matter, or its propertics! 
'Ve can, indeed, measure the size of matter, and describe its form, colonr, 
and so on; hut still, "e do not penetrate its qualities. 'Ve comprehend 
little or nothing be)"ond its surface. In like manner, we see the effects of 
nature, and can sometimes trace their causcs; but, we know not, either 
how those effects are produced, 1101' "hy they follow from such anù sucll 
a canse. 'Ve see, for example, that seed sown, soon produces, or be- 
comes, a plant; but, by,,, hat process it becOlnes such,-of this we are 
completely ignorant. Even is nlan himself an ('ntire myster)T to man. 
For, \vhere is the philosopher that can describe, either what, or where, is. 
the principle of life \\ ithin us? Or who is he that can account for tbe 
origin, and effects, of the'" human will? If therefore we do not compre- 
hend the objects of nature itselt
-what wonder can there be, that we do 
not understand the still more sublime m)"steries of religion? The fact i
, 
that so far from objecting to religion, on account of its mysteries,-it i!o; 
thesc,-it is its ,'ery IDJsteries,-that ought to excite our highcr esteenl 
and admiration of it. 
Indeed, take away from Christianity its mysteries,-and what then is it! 
or where is its great use, or benefit? 'Vbere even is the proof, or sign, 
that it COllIes from heaven? I n this case, it but resembles other moral 
institutions: and Christ himself is little else than an ordinary teacher,- 
his dignity lost; his claims to our admiration lessencd; and the chief 
end for which he came on earth rendered dùubtful, und suspicious. }<'O)', 
if Christ had taught nothing more than what is human, he might, and 
would, have been looked upon, as nothing morc than a mere human 
being. There could not, in snch a case, ha\ e been any necessity of 
sending down from heaven a divine J3eing; nor any reason wIlY, after 
having attested only common things, he should have risen from his grave 
again. 
In relation, therefore, to Our mysteries, what alone the Protestant 
should labour to ascertain, is simply their aut/tenlicily; that is, he should 
consider them as objects of fact, not as questions of science. fIe should 
endeavour, by the rules of wise criticism, to ascertain" whether theJ hav.e. 
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l-Ienc
, therefore, if the Catholic religion be obscure in its 
dogll1as, it is only because it is divine ;-bccanse it transports 
us into the regions of Ù!fillite; displaying to our astonished 
sight an endless, boundless perspective, in \vhich the eye 
seeks in vain for lin1its, \vhich recede, and for ever retire, 
before it. Did our religion boast of dissipating the clouds, 
\vhich hang over the objects of religion, as ,veIl as over the 
human understanding, she \vould, by such act, proclaim at 
once her o\vn insolcnce and falsehood. Hence the language, 
\vhich she addrcsses to nlankind, is such as this: "Study 
\veIl to kno\v the truths, \vhich the \visdon1 of God has been 
pleased to reveal unto you: but think not, that in this Jife, 
you are designed to cOlnprehend then1 clearly. 1.'hey 
re 
objects too bright for the hurnan eye to bear to look on;- 
doctrines too transcendent and sublime, for the narro\v capa- 
cities of mortal beings to pretend to penetrate. In order, 
hO\\Tever, that you may attain the kno\vlcdge of theIn, and 
attain it \vith enlightened certitude,-the same \visdom, 
"lhich has cOlnmunicated them to you, has at the sanle tÎ1ne, 
prepared, and presented to you, the most satisfactory evidences 
to establish their authenticity,-a series ofjacts, and attesta- 
tions, the n10st palpable, and adapted to the measure of the 
human capacity. These,-although they do not enable you to 
understand the truths themselves proposed to your be1ief,- 
point out to you clearly ,vhat they are; and evince, that it is 
not less an act of reason, than it is a point of duty, to believe 
theln, They conduct you by the hand to the sanctuary of the 
true religion, but they do not dra\v aside the veil ,yhich 
conceals its mysteries. Therefore, consult, and foIlo\v, these: 
for, this is the \vhole that reason should do: Let your under- 
standing yield to the obedience of faith. God equally, and 
\vith equal justice, demands from you the sacrifice of your 
understanding, as he requires the sublnission of the ,vin." 
Such as this is the language of our religion, as it is in fact 
but the language of common sense. For man to. pretend to 
penetrate, and measure, the abysses of the eternal mind ;-or 


locally been revealed. If t!ley lwve, then, be what tbey may, they must be 
believcd esscutially. 
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to assert, as the Protestant does unceasingly, in relation to 
our Catholic mysteries,-that such and such a dogma is 
"absurd, Ïlnpossible, false," &c. only because his feeble 
capacity is pleased to think it so ;-all this, in the eyes of real 
Christian ,visd9m, is just as profane, as it is inconsistent. In 
religion, it is hUlnility that forms the basis of faith, of know- 
ledge, and security. 
lan fell by pride, and it is, therefore, by 
humility that he is destined, and instructed, to rise again. I 
XXXV. From the operation of the above causes, the 


1 Speaking of the Catholic doctrine of IJ"ansubstantiai'io1L, lUre Stanley 
Faber, in bis "Difficulties of Romanism," makes the following sensible 
observations: ('V ould only that the generality of his other observations 
but resembled these!)." 'Vhile arguing," he says, "upon this subject, 
some persons, I regret to say, bave been far too copious in the use of those 
unseemly terms, absurdity, and impussibility. To such language the 
least objection is its reprehensible want of good manners. A much more 
serious objection i
, the tone of presumptuous loftiness which pervades 
it, amI which is wholly unbecOJning a creature of ,'cry narrow faculties. 
Certainly God 'will do nothing absurd; and can do nothing inlPossible. 
Ent, it does not therefore exactly follow, that OW" vicw of things shoultl 
be alwaJs perfectly correct, and wholly free from misapprehension. 
Contradictions we may easily fancy, where in truth there are nonc. 
lienee, before we venture to pronounce any particular doctrine to be a 

ontradiction, we must be sure, that we perfectly understand the nature of 
the lnatter propounded in that doctrine; for otherwise the contradiction 
may not he in the matter itself, buLin our mode of conceiviJlg it. In regard 
to mJsclf, as my conscientiously finite intellect claims not to be an uni- 
,'ersal measure of congruities and possibilities, I ùeem it both more wise, 
and more decorous, to refrain from assailing the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, on tb..e ground of its alleged absurdity, or impossibility. 
" Uy such a mode of attack, we in reality quit the true field of rational 
and satisfactory argument. The doctrine of transubstantiation, like the 
d-oetrine of the Trinity, is a question, not of abstract reasoning, but of 
pure evidence. \Ve believe tbe revelation of God to be essential, unerring' 
truth. Our business, therefore, most plainly is, not to discuss the abstract 
absurdity, and the imagined contradictoriness, of transubstantiation, but 
to inquire, according to the best means which we possess, ,,,Iu,ther it be 
indeed a doctrine of holy Scripture. If sufficient evidence 
hall appear 
to be the case, we luay be sure that the doctrine is neither absurd nor 
contradictory. Receiving the Scripture as the infallible word of God, 
and prepared with entire prostration of mind to admit ILÌs declarations, I 
shall ever contend, tba
 the doctrine of transubstantiation, like the doc- 
trine of the Trinity J is a question of pure evidence." 
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reader ,vi}), ,vithout any diflìculty, understand, \vhy the in- 
vestigation of the character of the Catholic religion is so 
seldom undertaken by the })rotestant, upon "'hose feelings 
they are unceasingly pressed, ,vith the 1110St. ardent and in- 
dustrious care. Indeed, not only is it the natural effect of 
those causes to check, and prevent, the study of our religion, 
but it is also to thrin that \VC may attribute a large share of 
those inveterate prejudices, \vhich, in this country, the Pro- 
testant is taught to entertain for his parent church. Protest- 
antisnl, it is true, is the creature of anin10sity. 'And froln 
this CirCUll1stance again, ,vithout needing to refer t.o any other, 
it is at once easy to account for an that rancour, \yhich 
pervades the public ll1ind, jn relation to CathoIicity. }")ro- 
testantism is the child of rebellion. It ,vas cradled, and fed, 
and grc\v, by discord: it is, therefore, by the spirit of dis- 
cord, and hostility, that it still lives. rrhese are still the 
real principles of its life, and animation. rrhese are the great 
levers, by \vhich it acts upon the credu1ity, and weakness, 
of its follo\vcrs. It exists, every \vhere, ,vilhout any real 
affection for its o\vn doctrines; or at least, \vithout any rational 
conviction that they are divine. The proof of this is lnani.. 
fest; since wc, every \vhere, behold its nlelnbers varying in 
their belief, and daily altering their opinions. To all the 
countless mu1titude of its sects, almost every thing is alike, 
and equal, provided only that it be not Catholic. Children 
of the same parent, offspring of the same principle, they all 
possess one feeling in relation to each other, and one general 
sentiment in regard to us. rrhey all live alnicably amongst 
each other, noh"ithstanding that they respectively profess 
codes of doctrine .,the most opposite and contradictory. They 
all insult and vilify us,-considcring the Catholic as their 
C0)11mOn eneluy, hating us froln principle, and ill-treating us 
fronl habit, interest, and edllcation. 1 rrhu
, too, precisely it 


1 "Chi offende, non pardona." ""l1enc\'er men are guilty of rehellion 
and usurpation, they are always sure,-al](l the thing is only na.tural,-to 
be ,'iolent in their own defencc, and unjust to the party which they have 
injured and oppressed. rrhey justify thCll1sclvcs, hy alleging a variety of 
crimes, disorders, &.c. And the calumnies and misreprescntatíons, which 
1hey eJnploy upon such occasions, are always tbe nlOre \'iolcl1t and ill. 
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anciently ,vas with the professors, and la\vs, of paganism. 
rfhese, aU, quietly tolerated every imaginary fonn of error; 
\vhilst they poured out an their indignation npon the Catholic 
church alone. Indeed, \\ e have beheld the government of this 
country extend even to its pagan settIclnents a degree of 
libC'rality and privilege, \vhich it had long sternly refused to 
its Catholic subjects. But, the unfortunate truth is this:- 
Extinguish once in the 111inds of the Protestant public the 
hostility to the Catholic rcligion, and there \vould soon be an 
end to Protestantism. N either is this any secret to the 
Ininistcrs, above all of the established church. These iIli- 
berals kno\v it \vell; and it is for this reason that they are, 
some of theIn, so assiduous; and labour ,,'ith such inde- 
fatigable industry, to nourish the odious sentiment. Hence, 
thcir calull1nies, their misrepresentations, and their lies. 
Hence, those insults, that ridicule, and those pitiful impu- 
tations, \vhich disgrace almost every publication, and dis- 
course, in \vhich they pretend to describe, or refute, the reli- 
gion of the Ronlan Catholic. I [See Illustration, K.] 


founded, in proportion as the victim, \\ hich they have sacrificed, is the 
more innocent; and as the measure of the wrong, which thcy have ill- 
t1icted, is the more notorious and detestable. The Janlb is, of eOllrse, 
alwa).s in the wrong ,\'ith the wolf. 
I K othing can be more preposterous than the method hy which the 
Protestants in general pretend to investigate the character, anll claims, 
uf the Catholic rf'ligion. .::1 is precisely like the conduct of the man who, 
wishing to find out the source aud beauties of the ""llc, forces his way, 
at once, across the numberless branches of the Delta; whcre, soon, he 
gets lost; or it may be, miscrablJ perishes. Either they study the nature 
of our mysteries, which are incomprchensible; or else they considcr ollly 
thc "cry objects which form no part of our ."cligion, ancl which even it 
condcmns severcIJ',-the abuscs 1 anll superstitions, which subsist amongst 
its immoral, and its ignorant, menlbers, 'Vhcn the Protestant, therefore, 
undcrtakes to exanline our religion, hi3 method should be this,-as it is 
in all regular s).stcms: to begin frOln some fixed anll incontestable 
principle, and to follow up, 
lUd apply, this wisely; until stcp by step, 
from idea to idea, from rcasoning to reasoning, he is conducted gradually 
to that conclusion, when the mind, if candid, is satisfied, _HI unable, allY 
long..., to resist the force of truth. Religion is one of those sciences, 
\\ hid) is (( limine salulanda. Ifcrc, \\ c must begin frum the IH'giuuing,- 
fronl the source, and procectJ carctulJ)" do\\ n the 
lream. Thcn every 
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XXX'TI. \Vherefore seeing thus, ho\v feeble are the argl1- 
Jnents, and ho\v groundless the pretexts, \vhich ,,,ithhold 
the Protestant frotn the study of our religion, let me, once 
nlorc, suggest to hitn that piece of prudence, \vhich I have 
proposed to hin1 before,-to begin to doubt; anrl douhtinO', 
o 
to begin to examine. Let him, above aU, \veigh ,veIl the nature, 
and tendency, of his o\vn leading rule of faith; and compare 
this \"ith the rule, \vhich guides, and directs, the Catholic,- 
the fornlcr, ßlade the source of every error; the latter, the 
principle of concord, and security. Such, certainly, is the 
itnportance of the subject, that it should seem \vell to demand 
his most serious and attentive care. 
And Jet him, too, laying aside a1ilc both his prejudices 
and his partialities,-,vith a mind open, and anxious, to receive 
the rays of truth,-Iet him take a vie\v of the di
tinctivc fea- 
tures, \vhich respectively Inark the Catholic church; and the 
churches, or sects, of Protestantism. Let him vie\v the 
Catholic chnfch,-the roch. of ages, the fo:anctuary of the 
saints, the abode of his o\vn reno\vned forefathers, in ,vhich, 
linked tog
ther in unity, and as the children of one great 
family, their days moved calnlly on, in security, and peace. 
It is the religion to ,,'hich this country O\,"cs the wisdom of its 
]a,,'s, and the excellence of its institutions; to \vhich it o,ves 
even its liberty, and its 
Iag-na Charta ;-the religion, to 
\vhich indeed not only England, but the \"hole Christian 
universe, are indebted for \vhatsoever in them is deserving 
of commendation ;-society its civilisation; the public their 
n1orals; the Christian his virtues ;-the religion, ,vhich, ,,'herc- 
soever it ,vas propagated, checked the tide of vice, and esta- 
hlished the reign of piety. It is the religion, ,vhich commands 
the rich to feed the poor, and the poor to respect the rich ;- 
the religion, \vhich from the treasures of its boundless charity, 
supplies helps for every \vant, and consolations for every 


thing becomes easy, pleasant, and satisfactory. The bearings, the rela. 
tions, the dC'pendencics, &c. of onc truth upon another unfuld them- 
sch"cs, of thC'ms('}\'('s; and without either risk, or dif1ìcnlfy, we go on, and 
advance, until the stream loses itself, ere long, in the g-rcat ocean of 1hc 
DivinitJ. The adoption of this method CUllùuctS' to Catholicity:-thc 
nq:dcct of it to error, anrl in('rcdnlii)'. 
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gri
f;-thc religion, \vhieh forbids the ß1cre thougbt of 
in, 
but \vbich, at the same time, kno\vs no sin but ,vhat it ex- 
piates; because it applies to every sin the infinite ßlerits of a 
di vine Redeclllcr. In short, it is the religion, ,,,hieh, at once 
holy, venerable, and sublime, possesses, and dispenses to its 
lnelubcrs, cv'ery possible principle, both of present and future 
happiness. Sueh,-notwithstanding all the insults \vhich are 
daily poured upon it,-is the religion of the Roman Catholic. 
[See IlIu
tration, L.] 
And let him next,-that is, let the Protestant, next, take a 
vic\v of the Protestant churches. How different, and con- 
trasted, is the spectacle, which these exhibit, fronl that which 
I have just presented! Considering these attentively, he 
\vill,-if he he devoid of partiality,-feeJ, that they do not, 
anyone of them, exhibit, or possess, those grand, appropriate, 
and distinctive features, \vhich mark the true church of Christ. 
They present no claim to lluity,-consisting, as they do, of a 
nlU} titude of sects, all at variance ,vith each other; or if 
united, and fixed in any thing, united, and fixed, solely in the 
habits of instability: no title to alltiquity,-being, aU of 
them, bu t' the offspring of yesterday: no pretension to 
apostolicity,,-their pastors enjoying no mission, except what 
they have either arrogated to themselves, derived fronl the 
civil power, or borro\vcd from the people: 1 not even any 


I The established clergy, indeed, maintain, that tlu'y have inherited 
the apostolic mission tbrough the medium of their Catholic predecessors. 
Bnt, the good sense of the reader will, I conceive, feel the weakness of 
this pretension, by making merdy the following supposition :-Supposc 
his present 'lajesty, induced by policy, or because he believed no longer 
in the thirt)i..ninc artic1es,-thought proper, for these reasons, to di!'place 
from tJJeir sees the present bench of bishops, and to remove from their 
li\'iugs the present bOlly of the inferior clergy;-substituting, at the same 
time, in their room, a set of men of some different sect,-men of a quite 
contrary faith, and of opposite priuciplcs,-for example, a set of Inde- 
pendents, or Baptists, or Quakers, &.c.,-could, I ask,-could such men 
be reasonably considered, as the proper, and canonical succe5sor3 of the 
former; the lawful heirs of their presumed or real prerogatives; and tbe 
associates of their character? I am sure, that candour, and wi.
dom, 
would say,-l.\ T o. \Vell, and yet such precisely as this is the nature of the 
claim, which tbe present established clergy now possess to tbe alleged 
N 
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shado,,' of fulllolicity,-colll posed, as is each sect, of but 
trifling aggregations, to (lilY one of ,vhich it ,,'otl1d be pre- 
posterous to attach the notion of univer
ality: no ,vc])- 
established Tight even to the attribute of sGllctity,-for, not 
only ,verc their early founders a set of Inen notorious for 
their violences, and excesses; and ,vho discarded from thcir 
respective institutions every rule almost, or fornl, of disci- 
pline, that is distressing to hunlan self-love ;-but it is, more- 
over, true, that, pious, and charitable, and excellent, as are, 
and have been ahvays, considerable multitudes of their Oleln- 
bers,-yet, seldon1 does, or ever did, the piety, and the virtues, 
even of these individual
, exceed the n1easure of strict mora- 
lity, aud the order of nice decoruln,-scldom indeed resenl- 
bling that austere and rigid sanctit y, "bich marked the 
conduct of the saints. Such are the churches, or the sects, 
of Protestantism; not exhibiting, in their variou:; features, 
all!! one of those recommendations, which have been laid do,vn 
by the divine \visdom, as the essential appendages, and dis- 
tinctive marks, of the true religion. [See Illustration, 1\1.] 
Wherefore, I conclude: and it shall be, ,vith those same 
observations, ,vith which I have ushered in this treatise.-There 
is no science, that is half so inlportant, as the kno,vlcdge of 
the true religion ;-no benefit, that is so valuable, as the 
happiness of being united to it. The most substantial con- 


fitle of having inherited the divine, and apostolical delegation from the 
bands, or through the medium, of their Catholic predecessors. Pr01upted 
solely by policy, Elizabeth thought proper to change hcr n'ligioll. Sh(', 
therefore, in the olllnipotence of her power, at once unceremoniously 
discarded, and ignominiously kicked out, both from their S(
cs aIHlli,'ings, 
the \\ hole body of the Catholic clergy: and in their room she substituted 
a new order of believers,-men of a religion dirf'ctly opposite to that of 
their predccessors. Such is the process, and such the title, to which the 
present established hierarchy owe their pastoral delegation. The case is 
parallel to the above supposed one. "
.hence, if the reader admit the 
accuracy of tbe inferellce, which I have concei,"ed his good scnse would 
deduce from that,-thcn should he also acknowledge the justice of a 
similar conclusion from the latt
r. To me, at least, the pretension of 
founding the alleged apostolical delegation of the t'stablishcd clergy upon 
the divine cOlnmission of their Catholic predect'

ors, has alwHls appeart'd, 
-though an artrul,-all inexp1icahlf' fable. 
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solation of the pious and virtuous Christian is founded upon 
the \vise conviction, that he does really enjoy this blessing:- 
because it is the established principle of his salvation. 
'Vhencc, this consequence is manifest,-that, \\hensoever any 
individual does not possess this conviction, it is his strictest 
duty to labour to acquire it. His everlasting interests are 
here at stake. For these reasons, then, let the l:)rotestant 
endeavour serious]y,-as, by his 0\\'0 maxims, he is strictly 
bound to dO,-lct him endeavour seriously to obtain this 
blessed assurance. 1 Let him, for this purpose, cOll1pare im- 


I It is eas
. to understand, how the grcat herd of soC'iety,-the ignorant, 
tht' indolent, the dissipated, Sec.-reconcile themselves to live on securely, 
and without any feelillgs of apprehension, under any possible form of 
faith in which the accident of birth may have chanced to place them. 
Keither is there any difficulty in conceiving, how men are, too naturally, 
induced to cherish that order of religion whose profession is favourable, 
or to rpjcct that which is unfavourable, to their worldly interests :-a8, 
in like manner, again, we comprehend, at once, how they willingly admit 
those sJstems which are pleasing, and condcnln those which are painful, 
to their self-love. All this is very intelligible: and it is by these prin- 
ciples that \\ e account for the zeal with whicb the established clergy 
defend their own church, and for the rancour with which they assail 
and combat ours ;-for the ardour, with which the latitudinarian, and the 
sensualist, assert the privileges, and the \\ide liberty, of the Reformation: 
and for the aversion nhich they entertain for the severe maxims, and 
restraining practices, of Catholicity. "Facile creditur quod. amatur." 
The only circumstance which, in all this momentous business, appears 
ullintelligiLle, at least to me, is this: how it is possible that any consistent 
Protestant, -that is, any Protestant, who has framed his creed by 
principle, by the essential rules 0' his religion, by the process of ex- 
amination, and the suggestions of his own judgment, (for this alone is 
consistent Protestantism) can really, and without any feelings of distrust, 
consider such a system true ;-can, nith allY thing like ordinary pru- 
dence, look upon it as divine, or as a \\'ise foundation of his future happi- 
ness. Having formed his belief in this manner, he must, of course, feel, 
tlJat it is a system peculiar to himself; and which, in all probability, not 
an individual in life would admit, besides himself. At all events, he 11lust 
be sensible, that multitudes of men, far wiser, and more learned, than he 
is, not only do not believe such code, but believe, in many regards, pre- 
cisely the reverse. 'Vhilst, again, he knows, that a long series of ages 
Imst, as well as a long list of enlightened nations, have always, and every 
where, professed a faith very different indeed from lJis. Under these 
circumstancr
, if he posse.ss an)' tilentler share of humility or J1rudcnce, 
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partially, as I have just no\v suggested, the Juarl..s of the 
Catholic church \vith the features of the Protestant societies, 
-the unity, the antiquity, tbe diffusion, &,c. of the former, 
,vith the confusion, the novelty, the contractedness, &c. of 
the latter. Let hiln, too,-impressed \vith correct notions of 
the nature of Christian faitlt,-which, in order to be rea], 
ought essentially to be steady, and unchangeaLle,-Iet hinl, 
thus impressed, put to himself, and to his good sense, this 
question,-\vhether he can indeed reasonably conceive, that 
the divine gift ought not, therefore, to repose upon sonlething 
bctter,-upon some surer and stronger foundation, than that 
feeble, and tottering, thing, called "human reason," -that 
principle, ,vhich is the source of all those errors, and profane 
opinions, ,,'hich both vilify religion, and disturb the harmony 
of social life. Feeling, ho\v liable he is to be ßlistaken, even 
in relation to subjects the most natural and obvious,-hc 
ou
ht, hence, to be still 1110ro sensible of his inability to com- 
prehend, and penetrate, the sublime and mysterious doctrines of 
revelation. Wherefore, let him lend an ear to the voice of the 
comluon Shepherd, calling to his forlorn and ,vandering sheep, 
and inviting them to re-enter once more into the con1mon fold. 
Diffident in himself, and in his o,vn opinions, let him seriously 
consider, whether it be not better,-whether it do not appear 
to him an act of prudence,-to respect the authority of the 
uni'cel'sal c/llirch, rather than his o\vn private sentiments: 
of that church, \vbich \\ras so long the asylum of the saints, 
and the school of Christian \visdom ; of that church, to whose 
pastors Christ has said-" Go, teach all nations j and behold 
I am with you, aU days, to the end of the world ;"-and \vhom, 
therefore, he has comlnanded us to hear and obey J e,.en as 
,vc should hear and obey II imself. Considering these, and 
such like circumstances, \yith candor, he cannot ,vell help 
being induced, at all events, to pause. He \viII even be 
engaged to feel a kind of envy of the calm tranquillity of tbe 


he cannot but be aware that, in all probability at least, be is Inistakcn; 
aud that be is far UlOrc likely to be ill the wrong than in the rjght. Ho 
must, I conceive, '1LCce8sClTily doubt. If he do not, I can only say, he 
is one of the luost presumptuous of human beings. 
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Catholic, "rho, instead of being II driven about by every 
,vind of doctrine," reposes under the shade of his immortal 
sanctuary, thus powerfulJy recommended,-secure, and un- 
disturbed,-no doubts to alarnl his piety, no apprehensions 
to move, or distress, the constancy of his convictions. II La 
religion Catholiquc," says Térasson, "est une religion d'au- 
torité. Et par cela mêrne, eUe cst, seule, une religion de 
certitude, et de tranquilIité." 
If, then, it should so chance, that some prejudiced, but yet 
piously disposed cnclny of our church,-some virtuous 
Protestant, \vho is Protestant, only because he ,vas born 
such, or ùecause he has never reflected seriously upon the 
lllomentous subject,-if it should chance, that such individual 
be induced to read these pages, let me, in this case, exhort 
him to examine the great question careful1y. Examination 
is ,vhat I have \VritteÌl principany to solicit. I have said 
little else than t, Examine." And surely, \vhere there exists 
a doubt concerning so important an ohject,-to exalnine is a 
palpable ob1igation. For, neither is any disorder more crinli- 
nal than obstinacy in error; nor is any belief, according to 
the principles of Protestantism, 1'easolluble, unless it be fouud- 
ed upon conviction, generated b!J investigation. 
Whilst, bowever, I thus recomnlend examination, let me 
too at the same time say, that I recommend also to who- 
soever is so prudent as to undertake the salutary task,-to 
enter upon it ,vith a mind divested of prejudice, and un- 
biassed by any woridly considerations; for these, like so 
many clouds, prevent the rays of truth from beaming upon it. 
True Christian faith is the fruit of grace ;-and grace descends 
only into the heart, that is candid and sincere. To minds, 
that are agitated by the spirit of contention, or that are 
obscured by the exhalations of the passions,-every sacred 
subject appears doubtful, and unsatisfactory. H Sincerum 
est nisi vas, quodcunque infundis acescit." But above all, 
it is from pride that error chiefly derives its origin. It is 
this, that forms the great source of those repugnances to 
obedience; of those desolating doubts; of those nun1berIess 
misgivings, ,vhich tyrannisc over reason, and render it un- 
,villing to embrace the truth. God has created us, in order 
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that 'V<!' may lno\v him; and learn, and love, his ,vays. But, 
he has fixed the foundation of our kno\vledge upon the basis 
of humility. He has established the strongest certitude upon 
diffidence, and the best security upon the virtue of obedience. 
If, ther
fo..e, it be ,vith these dispositions, that the Protestant 
is induced to enter upon the exanlination of our reJigion, 
the effect ,,,in be, that he \vill not long remain unacquainted 
\vith it. That saIne Being ,vho bas created the imll10rtal 
sanctuary, has not, of course, concealed it behind an impe- 
netrahle veil. He has not, as I have said before, placed 
millions of bis creatures behveen truth and error, behveen 
right and \"rong, \yithout furnishing tbem, at the sanle time, 
\vith the means of distinguishing bchvcen then1. On the 
contrary, since he has positively and imperiously command- 
ed, that n1cn shall believe, and profess, the true religion, so 
has he, consistently \vith such injunction, both in his justice 
and his Incrcy, taken care to render the means of discovering 
the sacred institution even easy. Let then the dupe of preju- 
dice and ignorance,-Iet the individual, \vho no\v errs only 
because it has. been his unhappy lot to bave been nursed in 
error,--let t4ese but adopt, and cultivate, the dispositions, 
\vhich I have just suggested; and the happy discovery,-\ve 
have divine assurance for it,-\vilI, ere Iong,-\yill, even very 
soon,-be n1ade. "He that loveth the truth, cometh to the 
light." 
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(A.) page 4. 


The Effects of th.e Reformation. 


The Reformation ,vas an event, ,vhich inspired society,- 
or at least, its adherents,-\vith a ne\v set of feelings, and 
opinions, upon almost every possible subject. It was a new 
era, introducing every \vhere a ne\v order of things; rejecting 
the principle, \vhich had, until then, been the basis, both of 
Christian faith, and of social harmony; and substituting in 
its stead the very principle, both of religious, and civil, dis- 
cord. It ,vas the proclamation of the emancipation of human 
reason fronl the fetters and restrictions of authority. It, 
therefore, produced,-as all revolutions in faith must do, 
,vhen they become general,-a variety of revolutions in other 
regards. It produced a revolution in morals, in the forols of'" 
,,"orship, in the order of politics, in the relations of social 
life, and in Jitcrature itself. 
It produced a revolution in morals. U n\villing to be ever 
grossly inconsistent, men are particularly un\villing to be in- 
consistent in relation to \vhat interests their self-love, and 
their passions. The consequence, therefore, is, that, as their 
duties, and obligations, are regulated by their faHh.-so, in 
proportion as their faith is feeb]e and imperfect, such also, in 
like manner, are their systems of Inorality, and their cultiva- 
tion of virtue, more or less defectÏ\Te or orderly, itnperfect 
or accurate, precisely as their belief instructs, and animates, 
them. If, therefore, it he the case, that all kinds of creeds 
It 
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arc cstab1ishcð, or tolerated, f;O Iikc\vise, of coursc, ,vill aU 
kinds of nlorals. The san1C liberty, \vhich consecrates fhe 
bclief of aU kinds of errors, and opinion
, "Till equally appear 
to sanction, either the rejection, or the adoption, of all kinds 
of dutie
. For, if men fire at liberty to deny, or to believe, 
\"hat they plcase, \vhy also, they ,,,ill naturaHy say,-" "Thy 
are \ve not at liberty to act as \VC please?" The 1\\'0 
privileges appear indeed inseparable. Accordingly, such as 
this ,vas the reasoning-, and such as this the state of things, on 
the occasion of the l{cfornlation. The toleration of every 
kind of error became at once the source and to
cration of 
every kind of crinle. l."herc ,vas not a crin1e howc\'cr mon- 
strous, not a disorder ho\ycver gross, ,vhich immense multi- 
tudes ùf the fir
t converts to Protcstant.ÏslD did not, every 
,vhere,-I do not say merely comlnit,-but ardentJy defend; 
and defend Inorcover by the aIlcged authority of the Bible 
itself. 1."hus J.Juther hinlself, \vith his fellow reformers, 
aJlo\ved,-good-natureù men !-tbc Landgrave of Besse to 
keep t\VO \vives at the same time. (It is true, they did this 
for the good of the Reforn1ation!) In short, as EraslDus, and 
even the very refornlers themselves ackno\vlcdge, the mo- 
rality of the Reformation, at its early periods, \vas flagrantly 
detestable. "The Reformation," says Chalmers
 U reformed 
lu
n into vice." But as Erasnlus justly renlarks-IIo\v could 
the thing ,veIl be other\vise 1 For, to tcll men, as Luther 
and the reforn}crs did,-to teU the young, the ignorant, and 
'the profligate,-that good ,yorks are of no a,'ail; that there is 
no liberty in the hunlan ,vill; that the Pope is antichrist; 
that bishops and priests are but phantoms and evil spirits; 
that the doctrines of men are heresies, and the decrees of the 
church but acts of tyranny,-in short, that faith alone is 
sufficient for all the purposes and securities of salvation,-- 
to tell thClll all this,-pressing at the same time the \vild and 
licentious principles upon their minds ,vith all the ardor of 
zeal, and the fury of dcclanlation,-aod yet suppose, that the 
effects ,vould not be ruinous to morality,-this ,vould be, not 
only unreasonable, but absurd. Even Luther himself, and his 
coadjutors, felt, ere long, but too late, the awful and awk\vard 
cirCUlnstance; and they endeavoured to counternct it bf the 
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aid of consisto1'ies, the powers of the Inngistracy, and a 
nc\v set of thcoretical principles. IIowcver, the effort was 
Jnade in vain. The tree bore its fruits; and these fruits 
,vcre licentiousness and vice, in every possible shape of tur- 
pitudc and deforn1ity. 
It produced a revolution ill worship.- Revolutions in faith 
must, of course, change the order of religious \vorship; 
because \vorship is but the expression of the dogmas of faith. 
It is the nature of faith to manifest itself by actions; because 
faith is the principle, and foundation, of actions. Hence, 
therefore, the consequence is, that not only has the Protestant 
revolution destroyed the ancient fornls of Christian \vorship,- 
but, as the b
lief of the Protestants is grounded only upon 
opinion, and as they have set aside the most affecting objects 
of religious veneration,-so do they entertain yery little, or 
no respect for the awful cerelnonies of Christian piety. 
1.'hcir liturgies are, for these reasons, cold, òry, inanin1ate 
things,-exclnding all those sublÏ1ne and sensible signs, 
\vhich are the lan
uage of fce]ing, and the expressions of 
finely-constructed nlinds. 
It produced a revolu.tion in politics, and in tile order (if sotial 
life.-" For, the rebellion," Dr. Daubeny very justly remarks, 
"\vhich originates in the church, never fails to terminate in 
the state." 
For SOlne considerable tin1e hefore the Refonnation took 
place, the peace of society, and the comforts of domestic life, 
had been regularly advancing to stability, under the auspices 
of religion, and the influences and improvements of literature. 
The acceleration to these blessings had even, for some time 
before, been rapid. Ho\vever, the Reformation can1e: and as it 
was a revolt against authority, so, in order to give an apparent 
sanction to its darings, it renewed in its o\vn defence those 
pagan Inaxims respecting power, \vhich, happily for the peace 
of mankind, had lain, for many ages past, neglected and 
unkno,vn. "The political writings of the reformers/' says 
Chalmers, " \vere what \ve no\v reprobate as J acobinical,- 
being equally irreconcilable \vith the principles of established 
society, as inconsistent with the pure precepts of the Christian 
rc]igion." In fa
t, it was they,-it "as the force, and 
o 
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industry, of thcir incantations, that conjured op from its 
grave, \vhere it had so long been buried, that deillon of mis- 
chief, and rebellion, the pretended "rights, and suprelnacy, 
of the people." At once,-at the call of the awful spectre,- 
the spirit of anarchy and independence seized upon the 
nlinds of their deluded follo\vers, inflaming their passions, 
and exciting theln to reject all the restraints, both of princely, 
and magisterial, power. l.
he fanaticism of religious liberty 
})roduccd, at once, the fanaticisnl of political licentiousness : 
and Inany of the best, and finest, portions of Europe became 
the prey to the anti-social systcm. Gennany, France, Hol- 
land, S\vitzerland, &c. became deluged ,vith torrents of 
human blood, and overspread \vith ruins. 
Iany thrones 
\vcre made to totter; and some, moreover, fell. In short, the 
banùs, both of public hannony and of private concord, "'ere 
violently burst asunder. l\Ieanwhile, Luther, lleza, and the 
I 
whole host of the reforming apostles, by the violence of thcir 
,vritings, anù the extravagance of their discourses, nrg-ed on 
the Inu1titude to nc\v acts of rebellion; not only justifying, 
but even sanctifying their excesses. 
I say nothing concerning the political effects of the prin- 
ciples of the Refornlation in this country. But \VC all kno\v 
,veIl \\'hat \vas their result, \"hen once they had developed 
thclnselves, and beconle the general feeling. The people, 
aninlated by them, no\v became triumphant, aud supreme. 
All pO\Vel. \vas theirs: and ere long, la,,,, justice, and the 
constitution, vanished. Force alone, and the bad passions, 
}'emained bchindp The sword of the leveller, and the fury of 
the fanatic, ,vcre every ,vhere industriously employed in the 
destruction of every social cnlinence: and royalty itself 
perished upon the scaffold, in the person of the nlost ill-fated 
of the ill-fated Stuarts. 
Dreadful as are these effects, yet are they, aftel. all, but the 
natural consequences of the Inaxinls of the Reformation. 
For, \vhen once it is proclainled, that" reason is the sole rule 
of faith, and the will of the public the sole source of power," 
thcn does truth becolne no longer any thing, but ,vhat flatters 
inc.lination ; pouer, no longer aught, but ,vhat gratifies self- 
loye. It becolllcs.fol'ce, directed by interest, and rcgulated 
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by the passions: inS0l11Uch that ,vhcrever Inen have adopted 
the pernicious systeln, they would infallibly,-if possessed 
of equal rights, but unequal interests,-mutuaUy destroy each 
other. Such as these precisely \vere the effects, ,vhich \VC 
have recently ,vitnessed in the instructive history of the 
French revolution. The leaders of that storm did nothing 
more than apply with consistency, and courage, the leading 
principles of the first refonners. And the natural consequence 
'was, the destruction of religion, and the subversion of social 
order. The same errors in ..eali ty ,vill ahvays, "Then the occa- 
sion offers, produce the san1e effects. And should any revo- 
]ution,-wbich Heaven avert !-again take place in this nation, 
and there are too many reasons to a\vaken apprehension,-it 
,viII again be founded, and conducted, upon the leading prin- 
ciples of the Reformation,-the alleged "prerogatives of 
reason, and the rights of man." 
It produced a revolution in literature, and the aris.-Before 
the Reformation, and ere Luther had appeared to disturb 
the harmony, both of public and private life, there had long 
subsisted an ardent spirit for the cultivation of literature, and 
the polished arts,-a spirit, n1ild, gentle, liberal, and set off 
,vith taste. It \vas excited, and diffused, by a class of Inen, 
,vho had sought after science an1Ïdst the ancient ruins of 
Greece and Ronle; ,vho had studied assiduously the ,,'orks 
of the most enlightened nations; and even successfuHy la- 
boured to hnitate then1. Every branch of learning' had already 
begun to flourish Undel" their auspices; and assisted by the 
press, they had diffused abroad a blaze of the purest light. 
It ,vas froln Italy that the beanl first parted, and it shed its 
rays over France, Germany, Spain, and various other nations. 
From the cultivation of literature to the cultivation of the arts, 
the passage, or transition, is immediate. So that these had 
already attained a degree of perfection, above all in Italy, 
even beyond all the refinements of modern elegance. .. 
r.l"he Refornlation came,-and by the violence of its ex- 
cesses, by its barbarous and harsh disputes, it arrested the 
progress of every literary improvelnent. 'Vhcresoever its 
partisans prevailed, the 1\1 uses, as if terrified -and the Genius 
of the Arts, as if disgusted-fled frOlll their hitherto-beloved 
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rf'treat:i, and IHsappcarcd. Men no\v began to attach them- 
selves to little else than the discussions of controversy, and the 
})ropag"ation of a set of dry, and frequently very l)reposterous, 
systeuls. It \vas to the narro\v circle of these subjects, that 
even the learned no\v confined thernselves; and the war of 
polemics alone absorbed all the care, and industry, of the 
reformers. In their zeal to destroy Catholicity, and to estd- 
bJish their o\vn religions, they discarded every thing that is 
ç]assical, or that is connected with taste and elegance. 
J\rIclancthon o\vns, and laments, this circumstance to his tHcnd 
Canlerarius. Indeed, except Melancthon, scarce do we trace 
U single Protestant, \\'ho, for a considerable space of tinle, 
po
sessed either any tasto, <<ny love of the arts, or any classical 
erudition. "Ubicumque rcgnat LuthcranisDlus," says Eras- 
mus, " ibi cst litcranun interitus." The same observation is 
made by Scaliger: "Lutherani," he says, "omnium imperi- 
tissimi et clamosissin1i." 'Vhilst, in like nlanncr, speaking 
of the a version \\'hich the reformers entertained for the fino 
arts, Forsythe ob
ervcs, "The Catholic religion is surely 
the friend to the fine arts: it rejects nothing that is old or 
þeautiful. But had ancient Rome fallen into the hands of the 
gloon1Y Presbyterians, \ve should no\v look in vain for the 

acrcd part of its ruins. Their Iconoclastic zeal ,vould have 
confounded beauty \vith idolatry, for the pleasure of demo- 
lishing both. They ,vould have levelled the tern pIc, and 
preached in the barn." 
f}'he foregoin
 reflections apply, of course, to those periods 
principally, \\'hich are inunediately connected \vith the intro- 
duction, and establishlnent, of the Reformation. And certain 
it is,-no learned 11lan ,viII contest it,-that the revolution 
pf Luther, by narrowing the studies of the public to the mere 
subjects of controversy, stopped the progress of literature, 
not only an10ngst the Protestants, but ahnost equally amongst 
the Catholics. "In Gcrn1any," says the learned Schmidt, 
" it vIas even as much as t\VO centuries before Inen began to 
breathe." However, at length, disgusted ,vith tasteless dis- 
putes, tired out \vith ceaseYess \,,"rangling., a few indivi- 
dua]s,-a little portion of the learned,-\verc induced to pause. 
Th
y feU revÏ\?e in tb
lnscl ves the long-lost, and extinguished, 
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rc1ish for ancient 1iterahue, and ancient ('Icgance; and, ere 
long, they n1casured back their steps to the schools of taste, 
science, and philosophy. To do this, ho\vever, \\ as the ,vork 
of time, of pains, and labour. It \vas Bacon ,vho led the 
\vay. But he did it, not by itnitating the refornlers, but by 
doing directly the rcverse,-resurning the study of classic 
t>]egancc, and recalling' philosophy froln those caverns, to 
,vhich the tasteless violence of those men had so long con- 
denllled her. 


(B,) Page 5. 
COlltI'01Jel'S!} . 
N otwithstancling the utiJity, and in the case of error, the 
strict obligation, of religious controversy,-yet are there many 
Catholics, \\ho, considering the temper of the public in rela- 
tion to the Catholic relig'iou,-the prejudices and bigotry of 
the laity, and the illiberality and violence of the clergy,-- 
dee1u all such discussion, \vhen addressed to these men, as 
needless, and of no avail. 'Vithout entirely adopting such 
opinion, I au), at the salne time, con\Tinced of this; that, 
owing to one cause or other,-to prejudices, fanaticisnl, 
ignorance, indifference, in the great herd of society, and to 
the apprehension of disturbing the peace of a false con- 
science in muItitudes,-the mere perusal of a Catholic \vorl 
on the subject of religious controversy, is an event extrelnely 
rare. Enulnerating SOITIe of the causes of this inconsistency, 
Dr. DO)Tle makes the foHo\ving observations :-" 1.'here are 
Inany reasons ,,,hy }'e1igious controversy cannot contribute 
to pronlote the interests of truth, in the present state of this 
country. The first is, that the state has superseded tbe church, 
and become, itself, the depositary of religion,-the framer, 
the modifier, and the defender, of the politico-religious creed 
of the nation. The clergy, ,,,ho, in their character of church- 
IHen, possess no independence, are either a. portion of the 
aristocracy, ,vho rule the elllpire; or they live by that ari- 
stocracy. They obtain, and preserve, their existence, not 
dum sese úelle gessel'illl, but durante bene placito. The par- 
liament can, independent of theIn, change the religion of the 
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land, as lllaclstonc ohserves. This po,,?crful boòy rules 
every thing,-the church, the anllY, the navy, &.c. It has its 
thousands, and tens of thousands, prepared to defend its de- 
crees, of whatsoever character or description. And where 
its code of religion is assailed, all its agents are called into 
action to defend and justi(y it. 'Vho \vill contend "rith the 
master of thirty legions 1 
"Again, this politico-religious creed,-which bas been 
preparc(l, and enacted, and a17lCllded, like any other act of 
parlian1cnt,-conlprises but a fe\v articles. 'l'hc8e articles, 
as the professing believers and teachers of thelD tcll us, 
have, for a great part, gone into dissuetude, or undergone a. 
silent rcforn1ation; so that, at present, a Ulan may adhere to 
theln, as to a religious creed, \vithout believing aU of them, 
or almost any of thenI; or he nlay believe thClll in a sunlnlary 
,yay, \vithout believing each of thetn. Hence arises a free- 
dom, or licentiousness, of judgll1cnt in religion,-the parent 
of nun1berlcss sects amongst the \veaker-minùed, and of 
irreligion amongst the itnu\oral, and those styled learned. 
But, this freedonl, this fanaticisln, and irre1igion, arc dia- 
D1ctrically opposed to the creed and practice of true Catholics. 
"Tho then can argue against such l1Ull1erOUS and po\verful 
antagonists, ,vi th a reasonable prospect of success 1 
" Next, from the depressed situation of Catholics, and the 
po"'er, dignity, and influence, of the state, it is clear, that a 
Catholic, ,vho exposes \vhat be considers the crrors of the 
parlialnentary creed, must do so in very llleasurcd language,- 
\vhilst the \\'ell-paid advocates of that creed can indulge, not 
only ,,,ith irnpunity, but \vith applause, in reviJings, and abuse, 
and misrepresentations, of that }.cligion, \vhich the Catholic, 
abject and unprotected, vainly labours to defend. It is also 
,,'orthy of observation, that such is the influence of pride, 
interest, and \vorldIy feelings, that there are but fe\v of those 
,vbo read controversial \vorks, and arc capable of estimating 
the force of proof, that \vould, even though convinced, elll- 
brace the Catholic religion." 
Such as these are the desponding notions, \vh;ch the above 
1earned anò eloquent prelate entertains, upon the subject 
of Catho1ic controversy. I share his opinions in part. But 
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I think, at the salne tiuIC, that, ho\vcvcr unequal, In every 
worldly point of vic\v, be the tenus, on which the Catholic 
contends \vith the Protestant,-still, as there are individuals 
scattered up and down in the walks of life, \vho love and anxi- 
ously seek the truth,-so must the discussion of our tenets, 
and the cxposure of the Inisreprcsentations of our enemies, 
prove of SOITIe ser\'ice fo our cause. In fact, did only a singlc 
individual derive benefit from such discussions, this circum- 
stance alone should seenl to re\vard the piety, or repay tbe 
benevolence, \vhich undertakes them. 


(c.) Page 1-1. 
The principles cif Protestulltilm, tlte source cif Socinianisln. 
The Catholics had always foretold, that the principles of 
the Refonnation ,vonld soon, and infaHibly, conduct to Soci- 
nianism. "And," as Gibbon remarks, "their prcdictions 
arc arcolnp1ished; and the pillars of revclation are shaken by 
DICD, who preserve tbe n
une, ,,,ithout the substance, of reli- 
gion." 
SpeaJdng, in like manner, of the adoption of the leading 
lllaxim of the 3eforalation, and of the progress of Socinianism, 
the French Encyclopedists make the sanlC kind of observa- 
tions: c, The rule of Protestantisln," tbey say, II once adopted, 
it is impossible to kno,v, ,,,here the mind ,,,ill stop." " II 
cst certain," they add, "que les plus sages, les plus savans, 
ct Ics plus éclairés d'cntre les Protcstans se sont dcpuis 
quelque ten1s considérablement rapprochés des dogmes des 
Antitrinitaires. Ajoutez à cela Ie tolérantisme... et VOllS aurez 
Ia vraie cause des progrès rapidcs que Ie Socinianislne a fait, 
òe nos jours; des racines profondes} qu'il a jetécs dans Ia plu- 
pal.t des esprits,-racines clont les ranlifications, se dcve- 
loppant et s'étenclant conÜnuellement, ne peuvent pas man- 
quer de faire, bientðt, du Protestantisme en général, un Soci- 
nianislne parfait, qui absorbera pen à pen tous les difterens 
systêmes de ces en'ans; et qui sera un centre comrnun de 
correspondancc, où to utes leurs hypothèses, jusqu'aIors 
isolées et iucohérentes, viendront se réunir, et se perdre, si 
j'ose lu'exprinlcr ainsi, con1me les elémens primitifs des corps, 
dans Ie systênlc universel de Ia nature, Ie scntÍnlent parti- 
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culicr du Soi, pour former, par leur copulation univcrscllc, 
la conscience dl1 1 ' 011t." 
Ie 1'he greatest benefit," says the candid and honest Nightin- 
gale, "derived to religion by the etTorts of the refonncrs, 
is that doctrine, ,vhich they so often disallo\ved to others, 
but which they found so convf'nient to thell1selves, of acknow- 
ledging tlte tlllre
tJ'ained right oj' private judg'Jncnt in rnotters cif- 
faith. And there is little risk in asserting, that, "hOeVel" 
proposes any contrary tenns or articles of union, as necessary 
to be adnlitted, violates one of the leading and fundalnental 
principles of the l>rotestant Refornlation. But this \"ould 
lead to dO\Yluight Socinianism, as the Catholics cl1arge upon 
us. :àlay be so. '{'he charge is not \vithout foundation, not- 
"ithstanding \vhat some excellent Protestants have ,,"riUen 
upon the subject. 1'his dreadful consequence may foIlo\v. 
It is a lan1entable case. But there is no \vay to prevent it
 
"'hUe JOu aIlo\v the principle. You may issue your orders 
of synods, convocations, conferences, and acts of unifornlity ; 
-you n1ay enlarge, or curtaiJ, the thirty-nine articles ;-)'011 
luay even pronounce the sentence of God's wrath and dan1- 
nation, against heretics and schislnatics: so long as you 
adn1Ït that ground\\90rk of the Reformation,-the right qJ' 
pri
'ate judgment,-though you spend yonr strength in fulmi- 
nations, and your skill in devising ne\v ternlS of salvation, 
you ,,,in only be laughed at by the discerning Christian, as 
inconsistent and intolerant." 
Accordingly, it is a fact, which no \vell-informed Protestant 
\vill deny, that the Socinians, in every Plotest3nt country, 
form the largest portions of the Protestant conlnlunitics 
amongst tile learned :-God thus pern1itting great geniuses, 
very frequently, to cOlubat his religion, in order to sho\v, that 
his ,visdo1l1 is not the wisdolu of this "orId. It is the case, I 
have sho\vn by the attestations of Protestant \vriters, amongst 
the reformed clergy in Germany, in S\vitzerland, and France: it 
is so very general1y anlongst the Protestant clergy, both in this 
country, in Scotland, and in Ireland. "[n this country," says 
Gibbon, "the doctrine of the Protestant church is no\v far 
l'Clllovcd frolli the kno\\ ledge anù belief of its Inen1bers; and 
the articles of thcir faith are subscribed by the clergy nHh a 
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Ûgh or II smile."-u In Scotland," says O'Driscol, " the Presby- 
terian church is reported to have lapsed into Socinianism." 
"The synod of Antrim," he adds, speaking of Ireland, ,. is 
said to be openJy, and professedly, of this faith: and it is . 
stated, that there are fc\v of its churches \vhich are not in- 
fected." AU this, as Nightingale ren1arks, is '
lalnentable;" 
but, as he also observes, "there is no way to prevent it," 
so long as the principle of the Reformation remains. 
(( For, why," says Dr. Doyle, addressing the members of 
the established church,-" why, and for what cause, or by 
,,'hat authority, do you condemn the Arian, or Socinian, or 
Unitarian, because they understand those texts, and such 
others, as prove the eternity, and divinity, of the Son of God, 
in a sense different from \vhat you assign them 1 Have they 
not, according to your rule, a rigllt,-nay, are they not obliged 
to foIlo\v the dictate of that judgrncnt, in preference to an 
authority on earth? And yet, you exclude them from the 
kingdom of God, because in the exercise of their judglnent, 
or in 'vhat )"OU consider the discharge of their duty, they 
differ in opinion froln you. Your opinion of them, if judged 
of by your o\vn principles, is unjust, uncharitable, and unrea- 
sonable. You have divested yourselves of all right to repute 
any man a heretic, or to censure any man for being a schis- 
matic. You have erased heresy, and schism, from the cata- 
logue of vices; and have said \vith the false prophet, · Peace, 
Peace, when there was no peace.' "-Reply to Dr. iJlagee. 


(D.) page 16. 
Dr. Burgess's Definition of Protestl1'Jltistll. 
.e Protestantisnl is the abjuration of Popery." This defi- 
nition, although certainly a very strange one in theology, is, 
after an, perfectly correct. " Protestantism" is not a tenn, 
implying any system of faith, or any belief \vhatsoever. It is 
a term \vhich has no fixed or determinate signification,-a 
mere nomen infi1litum, \vhich means any thing, or every thing, 
except "Catholic." It is a term, not expressing faith, but 
the ,vant of faith. rl1hus not only the Socinian, the Arian, 
&c. are Protestants, but the Deist, the J e,,"", the very Atheist, 
p 
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-since these all protest ag-ainst l.Jopery,-are just equ(
lIy 
real Protestants as are the believers in the thirty-nine articles. 
Bayle: indeed, a complete infidel, calls himself" the very best 
of Protestants," because instead of protesting against eel'tain 
articles of Popery, he protested, as he said, against theln all. 
To the above accurate definition of "Protestantism," the 
venerable prelate adds also the following clause, that "it is 
the exclusion of Papists from all po,ver ecclesiastical and 
civil." These, too, are ,yords which, if designed to express the 
nature of I
rotestantism, are as grossly illiberal in politics, as 
the foregoing ones are singular in religion. Ho\vevcr, they 
are not, like the foregoing, descriptive of the necessary or 
even general character of .llrotestantism: for, Protestantism 
does not necessarily, or every ,vhere, exclude Catholics from 
the exercise of civil po\ver. In many Protestant states, the 
Catholic is, equally ,vith the Protestant, adn1itted to all the 
honours, and offices, of the civil governments. The \vords, 
therefore, only express, and define, the character of English 
Protestantism ;-of that Protestantism ,vhich is the disgrace 
of our statute books, and the violation of English justice, 
and English generosity ;-of that ProtestantiS111 ,vhich is dear 
to bigotry; dear to such men as Dr. Burgess; and fondly 
cherished by the majority of a narro\v-minded host of clergy. 
" Protestantism is the exclusion of Papists froln all po\ycr,'" 
&c. But \vhy, if the "Papist" be loyal; if he be a good 
subject; faithful to his king; fighting all the battles of his 
country; obeying aU its la\vs, and supporting all its burdens; 
-why, t
len, should he be excluded, any more than any other 
subject, from the exercise of civil power '1 The fact even 
is, that the loyalty of the Catholic is more forcibly secured to 
the state by the principles of his religion, than is that of any 
Protestant sect whatsoever. "The faith of the Catholic," 
says an eloquent Protestant \vriter,-Reid,-" binds him to 
obedience so severe, that some ,vould can it blind." Yes, 
but he believes, it is ans\vered, in transubstantiation; and 
reveres the saints. Well, and what is there then,- I ask it in 
the name of common sense,-what is there in the belief of 
transubstantiation, or in the veneration of the saints, that can 
possibly unfit the Catholic for the exercise of ci viI po\ver'1 
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His faith, in relation to these objects, should even appear to 
render him the fitter for it; because as they are the nurses of 
piety, and exalted virtue, so they contribute to make him 
more faithful, and conscientious, in the discharge both of 
every public, and every private, duty. 
Speaking of the intolerance of this country, the same 
author, \vhom I have just cited, says, " We cannot but ob- 
serve, ho\v much this kingdom is behind all other nations of the 
world, regarding religion. Upon this head, Great Britain has 
obstinately adhered to the errors of antiquity. It ,,'as her high 
destiny to lead the nations in the path of civil anti religious 
liberty: but they have no,v passed beyond her; and she is 
in the rear of her pupils. England is no\\' the hindll10st of the 
nations." 
In relation to our penal laws against Popery, as they exist- 
ed but a fe\v -days past, there is cel'tainly nothing,-nothing 
even in the codes of the pagan persecutors,-that ,vas half so 
horrible, and distressing. "They ,vere la,vs," says the candid 
O'Dl'iscol, " that sought their object through every variety of 
1110ral turpitude; \vhich offered premiums for the blackest 
perfidy, and re\vards for the basest passions; which telnpted 
the son, or brother, to the plunder of his parent, or kinsman, 
and led him to perdition \vith a bribe. They l)oIlnted the 
sanctity of private ]ife; and tore asunder all the charities of 
kindred. It \vas nlade penal to teach the rudiments of kno\v- 
ledge; and reading and \vriting ,vere condemned, as incom- 
patible with the Protestant religion. They took away the 
Dleans of instruction, that the people in their ignorance might 
not kno\v their rights. They offered a bounty for ingratitude, 
and crÏ1ne. And having done this, they then slandered and 
stigmatised the sufferers for their ignorance, and brutality. 
The penal code ,vas n10re cruel and detestable, because 
D10re cold and calculating, than the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
me,v, or the sJaughter of the 'Valdcnses, or the more digni- 
fied barbarity of the Inquisition. It surrounded its victims, 
every \vhere, \vith a net of cruelty; set a brand upon him, 
which disgraced him in puþlic and in private; consumed his 
property, destroyed his comforts, and visited hÏ1n ,vith ruin. 
It met _him in all his dealings with his neighbours; in the 
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bosom of his family; in the managen1cnt of his property. It 
pursued hin1 ,vith a teazing and relentless persecution,-in 
court, in parIi
ment, in his own household, on the bigh\vay; 
preserving his life, only to Dlake it unsupportable. If the 
penal Ia\vs had been rigidly executed, society could not havo 
suhsisted. 
t, It is a mistake, ho\vever, to Î1nagin(\, that the penal laws 
were never executed in their utmost severity, and barbarity. 
Fj"hey \vere, frequently. And "'C could fill our paper with the 
details of the most hideous enorn1Ítics, perpetrated under the 
authority of these laws. 'Ve could present a phantasmagoria 
of hunted priests, and ruined falniHes,-\vretches, ,vailing for 
their lost subsistence, or expiring in agony. 'Ve could 
exhibit the profaned and polluted altar, surrounded by the 
tortured victims of persecution." 
" I have read," says Doyle
 "of the persecutions of Nero, 
Domitiah, Genseric, and Attila, \vith aU the barbarities of 
the sixteenth century. I have compared them \vith those, 
inflicted on my o,vn country: and I protest to God, that the 
latter, in my opinion, have exceeded in duration, in e
 tent, 
and intensity, all that has ever been endured by mankind for 
justice sake." Such too as this is the opinion of Dr. J ohn- 
son, as ,veIl as of several other \,-riters ,,,horn I could cite. 
Dr. Johnson declares, that there is realJy nothing, in all the 
ten persecutions of the early Christians, that exceeds the bar- 
barity with ,,'hich this country has treated its Catholic sub- 
jects. 'Vhence, speaking of our la\vs against Popery, l\Ir. 
Burke says of them,-" Never did any thing more savage 
proceed from the perverted ingenuity of man." 
It is, ho\vever, true, that some of these la\vs have recently 
been done a\vay. Yes, but it is also equally true, that many 
of thenl still remain in force,-leaving England, as Reid 
remarks, "the hindlnost of nations," in regard to liberality. 
I
or, although Protestant security is every \vhere established 
by Catholic courage, and defended at the expense of Catholic 
blood ;-allhough the greatness, and prosperity, of the coun- 
try are made to repose upon Catholic loyalty; yet are \ve, 
, stin, an insulted, persecuted, and deeply injured, body,- 
still treated as slaves in the ll1idst of freemen. But, have ,vc 
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not, then, reccived any rewards for our sacrificeH, any remu- 
neration for our loyalty '1 Yes, we b
ve: and \ve are grateful 
for them. "r ell, and what are they? Why, not so much, 
after all, any real benefits conferred upon us, as certain 
heavy injustices not inflicted ;-not so much any positive 
good, as the suspension of certain positive evils ;-that is, in 
.J 
fact, we are rewarded, because, \ve are not no\v, like our ances- 
tors, banged, fined, or imprisoned, because \ve profess the 
truth. And yet, I believe, after all, that there are still im- 
mense multitudes in this country, \'vho repine at our few 
advantages; and \vho, as 
Ioore observes, "still sigh after 
the good old penal times,-considering liberality, and justice, 
to Catholics, as acts of degeneracy from their ancestors." I 
thinl I could myself name severaI,-evcn alDongst its clergy, 
-to \vhom this observation might be applied most justly. 
But, at all events, the spirit \"hich is no\v displaying itself 
an-
ongst a large portion of the established clergy, in their 
Orange and Bn1Ds\vick clubs, attests the accuracy of the 
rcn1ark but too strikingly, and too unhappily.1 


1 Such, indeed, is the pel seeuting spirit of these men, that it lias ex- 
cited the disgu
t, and called forth the severest reprehensions, of a multi- 
1ude of Protestants themsel\'f
s,-of nearly aU \\ ho, in the best walks of 
society, are liberal, enlightened, and humane. Thus, speaking of them,- 
as well as of the assemLlages whicb crowd around tbem,-
Ir. Bushe, 
but the other day, describes them in the following language: (( ',"hilst 
the schoolmaster is abroad ;-\\ hilst the smith is leaning on his anvil, 
listening to the politics of the daily press ;-whiIst all is excitation, and 
watchfulness, and anxiety, and discontent ;-the Calignlas of the pulpit 
are desirous, that the people (the Irish Catholics) had but one lleck, that 
their monopoly might be decided by a blow. These are the sentiments 
applauded at their meetings. \\Then these parsons, at their feroeious 
orgies, remind us, that they have three hundred thousand ready armed,- 
there are cheers,-Ioud cheers. \"Vhen they say,-' ßlood,-torrents of 
blood,-shall be shed,'-there are tumults of applause. Hut, when it is 
said, that they are to be driven, not even into Connaught, but into hell,- 
the '"ery welkin is rent \\ ith loud aud continued cheering." 
Such, too, is the general character of these frightful associations, as 
it is given bJ various writers. "The conduct," saJs the Times, I' of these 
domineering J acobins is be) ond belief and endurance. lliood is in e\ cry 
syllable they utter. Their f;ingle argument is the 
word. They ne,er 
think of meeting a body of Catholics, but to :slay them." 
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" 'Ve are \veary," says tbe Earl of Shrewsbury, "of pro- 
clainling our grievances. Suffice it to say, that \ve are treated 
\vith an inhumanity and injustice, such as, I hope, clearly 
proves, (and for the honour of human nature be it spoken,) 
that our oppressors have neither any kno\vledge of us, or of 
our sufferings; of our principles, or of our services. 'Ve must 
look to other causes than a mere love of oppression, and 
cruelty, in our leaders. It is ignorance and prejudice, fac- 
tion and interest, \\'hich alone can uphold such a system of 
absurdity, and tyranny. !\ly object, therefore, is to warn tho 
thinking portion of the conlnlunity from being misled by those 
false and nlalignant spirits \vho are so busy in poisoning 


"There is not," saJs O'Drisc01, spt'aking of the same assochtions, 
"th('re is 110t, in any nation, an instance of a more profligate and 
detf'stalJle conspiracy. They may be good Protestants; but tlIe}' are not 
Christians." 
In realitJ,-and it is thus, perhaps, that we may best account for the 
conduct of these <1readful men,-to persecute the Catholic, is, in all pro- 
bability, regardcd by th('ß} as a PJ'otestant obJigation, or e,'cn as an article 
of Protcstant faith. For, such, certainly, as this was long thc common 
S}'stclll of Protestant theology. "It was the opinion," says l\1'Crie, 
"generally entertained among the reformers." 'Vhilst, again, as the 
Edinburgh re\'iewers remark, "to persecute the Catbolics was long con- 
sidered as one of the most sacred of Christian duties." By these prin- 
ciples, inherited it may be from their pious ancestors, it is easy to cal- 
culate for the persecuting spirit of onr !Jresent Protc
tant associations. 
I would not, inde('d, assert, that the holy and venerable prelate, with 
"hose name I have introduced this illustration, is the heir of the above 
dreadful doctrines; or that be would rejoice in the re-establishnlCnt of 
our ancient sanguinary code. Still, howcver, considering thc man's 
horror of Popery, and the géneral spirit of his writings on the subject of 
our reJig-ion, I cannot help susp('cting, that such really is the casc. lIe 
has, too, latcly present cd anofher testimonJ', which would almost seen1 to 
prove it. Ht
 has lately, in the anlour of his orthm}oxJ, been publishing 
a long-ncglected treatise of our poet 
Iilton; in which, besides many 
other illiberal things, he contends, that the Catholic religion ought not 
to be tolerated, either in public, 01' .yet in private. The aim of the humane 
bishop in reprinting the miserable work must, of course, be at Icast 
similar to that of the liberal poet in COD)posing it. TIut, if so, would not 
his piety deem it a piece of merit again to persecute us! I think so. 
IIow fortunate it is, that, with notions of our religion like those of Dr. 
Burget4s, men have not now the power to execute all their wishes! 
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the public n1ind against us ;-who dress us up in a hideous 
garb; and put upon us all sorts of deformities of their own 
invention, till people believe us to be any thing but \vhat, I 
trust, we really are. Still, the injustice \vhich we are doomed 
to suffer, from ignorance and credulity, is that of which we 
have, perhaps, the most reason to complain, because it is the 
easiest to rectify. For, while every other species of learning 
is pursuing a rapid and triumphant career,-,vhiJst the press 
teems, almost daily, ,vith authenticated expositions of our 
ðoctrine,-and whilst \vell-inforn1ed Catholics are to be met 
\vith at every corner,-is it not too much to be reduced to 
the alternative of being, either neglected, as un\vorthy of 
attention; or of seeing our tenets, and our conduct, studied 
only in the writings of our adversaries 1 
" When every other nation in Europe, in which a difference 
of religion exists, has cemented its po\ver, and concentrated 
the affections of its people, by the most enlarged system of 
religious toleration, it is certainly most extraordinary that 
,ve, \vho pretend to be the ,visest and most liberal of aJl, 
should, alone, continue a policy, which divides, instead of 
uniting ;-\vhich irritates, instead of conciliating ;-and \vhich 
,ycakens, where it ought to strengthen. That in England,- 
that far-famed garden of liberty,-the baneful weed of in- 
tolerance should flourish in such rank luxuriance ;-in Eng- 
land, where a hundred different religions have found their 
,yay, and \vhere there is no limit to .the intrusion of nc,v ones; 
-that one religion alone should be proscribed, and that the 
mother of the religion of the state, the foundress of all her 
institutions, and the nurse of all her liberties,-is an enignla 
which no ingenuity can solve, unless ,ve put it do\yn as the 
effect of consummate bigotry." 
Thus, then, it is, that Dr. Burgess's definition of Protest- 
antism is as illiberal in politics, as it is absurd in theology. 
It is, indeed, "an enigma," ,,-hich bigotry only-" con- 
summatc bigotry,"-can solve. As for policy,-enlightened 
policy is founded ahvays upon justice, and moderation. It 
is neither suspicious, nor unkind. Its very prudence is not 
that dark,_ foreboding thing, that \vatches against dangers, 
or that trembles at accidents, \vhich mereJy 1nay take place. 
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It calculates only upon rational probabilities ;-not weighing 
phantoms, and visions, in the same scale \vith facts; nor 
balancing possible disloyalty against manifest and steady 
loyalty. It is, on the contrary, generous, lib
ral, and humane. 
Every system of politics \vhich, above all in these days, is 
not grounded upon these virtues, is false. These are the 
objects ".hich form the very first calculation of the prudent 
1egislator. They are the fixed points,-the polar star,- 
to\vards \vhich the eye of the enlightened politician is ahvays, 
-or at least al\vays should be, directed. If, happi1y, such 
only as this \vere the case in our regard, not only \vould the 
injustices soon cease, \vhich have so long assailed us, but 
our complete emancipation would take place to-morro\v. 


(E.) page 26. 
1Ïle Difficulties, S;'c. of the Scriptures. 
" Disputes," says St. Austin, "must be endless, \vhere nlen 
appeal only to the Script
res to decide thenl. Each party 
may grant and deny, and deny aud grant, for ever. The 
victory, in all such contests, nlust always continue doubtful: 
and the only effect \viII be, that each side \viII clailn it equally, 
and remain the more obstinately fixed, each, in their own 
opinions. And ,vhat, therefore, is the method, \vhich, in such 
case as this, men properly ought to follo\v? 'Vhy, they 
should seek out the persons, to 'v hose custody the depositun1 
of faith has been intrusted,-thc men, to \vholD the Scriptures 
themselves belong,-the men, fr01TI "Thorn, and by \vhom, 
Christianity has come down to us. It is only from them, 
that \ve shall have, both the true Scriptures, and the true 
scnse of the Scriptures." In Comment. Inlo. 
"In order," says Claude (in his Defence of the Reformation), 
"in order to understand the Scriptures, there is, I candidly 
acknow ledge it, a great deal required ;-a great many ob- 
stacles to be removed; a great many difficulties to be oyer- 
comc. The terms are to be \veigbed exactly; the style is to 
be examined; tbe reasonings are to be considered; similar 
expressions to be compared; dissimilar passages attentivcJy 
looked into; the sense of obscure and ambiguous sentences 
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lJenctratcd; the conncxions of the discourse attended to, as 
it refers to such and such an object, or to such and such an 
end. For these purposes, it is necessary to know, how to 
distinguish the apocryphal from the canonical books;- 
necessary to understand the original languages, in order to be 
able to judge of the accuracy of tbe translations ;-necessary, 
lnoreovcr, to consult the works of interpreters. 
1l this, no 
doubt, requires lnuch care, Inuch study, and application: in- 
somuch that to do it \yell, the \vhole life of man is not too 
long. Nay, I ,,,ill even add,-it is too short; and that aU 
human strength is too feeble to understand the sacred 
volumes, which are an infinite source of mysteries, and 
heavenly truths." 
Such as this is the opinion of one of the Inost distinguished 
defenders of the cause of Protestantisn}, in a work composed 
professedly and directly in its defence. 'Vhellce also, in Iris 
treatise on the "True Systenl of Religion," he ackno,vleðg-es, 
that the Inethod of finding out the truth by the private exanlÌ- 
nation of the Scriptures, is "absurd, ridiculous, impossible, 
and wholly exceeding the capacities of the public." 
I could cite a multitude of passages sinlilar to those of 
Claude, extracted fronl the works of many, both of our o\vn, 
and of foreign, Protestant \vriters,-all adlllitting, that the 
circumstance of wisely understanding the sacred Scriptures 
is far be)'ond the reach, and cOlnpletely removed from the 
means, and abilities, of mankind in generaL Thus, for exam- 
pJc, Dr. Barro\v, in his Balllpton Lecture, makes the following 
just observations: "It is not possible," be says, "to prove, 
that in language the most familiar to us, any given number 
of interpreters annex precisely the saIne idea to the SaIlle 
sitnple term. Ho\v differently, then, Inay difièrcnt Inen be 
reasonably expected to understand the g"cneral and conl- 
prebensive principles of Inora1ity, or the Inystcrious doctrines 
of theology, contained in the Christian re\'clation! The 
truths of our religion are conveyed to us in the language of a 
distant age, and country; and consequently, by translations 
only, can they be kno\vn to the great nlajorÏty of nlankind. 
They are expressed in terms, alluding to the custonlS and 
nlanners of the times, to peculiar lnodes of thinking and 
Q 
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acting, no\v kno,vn by little else than the allusions thcn1sclvc
. 
1."bey are to be collected from a variety of treatises, historical, 
prophetic, moral, and religious, ,,,ritten hy different authors, 
at very distant periods of time. No ,yonder, then, that so 
nlany theological controversies have begun or ended in n)ere 
disputes about the Inraning of \vords. No wonder that the 
upright, and the pions, and even the learned, should have been 
]ed by mistaken interpretations to hold n1istaken doctrines." 
In like manner the present Bishop of Durhan), Dr. Van 
Mildert, in his ßan1pton Lecture, \vrites thus: "Does not 
every sect, or dcnolnination, of Christians nlaintain, that it has 
the sanction of Scripture for its creed 1 And ho\v could this 
be, if SOlue did not ground their interpretations of it upon 
erroneous principles? The fact speals for itself; and 5ho\\'8, 
that \vhatever some lllay drealll of the facility of extracting 
fron1 the Scriptures a correct and coherent system of divine 
truth, this is hardly to be effected, \vithout such qualifications 
and attainments, as \YC shall in vain look for among a con.. 

iderable portion of mankind. A general knowledge of thc 
principles of gran1Dlar and, criticisnl, and an acquaintance 
,vith the idiol11S of language in ,,,bicb any \vork is ,vrittcn, 
are, in every instance, inðis})ensable. COInluentators, hanno- 
nists, l)hilologists, all must be caned in to enable us thoroughly 
to analyse or to conlbine, rightly to divide or to compare, 
spiritual truths. To neglect these, is virtuaHy to neglect the 
Ineans of profiting by the Bible." 
rIhe Janguagf' of Bishop 1\1 ant, in his ßan1pton Lecture, 
is shnilar to the above. "\VhiJst," he says, "" hilst \VC 
regard the Scriptures, as the only infallible criterion of sound 
doctrine, I should add a salutary caution in tbe use of then}. 
It is the duty of every Christian, and it is the privilege of 
every Protestant, to search the Scriptures. But it is not 
every man who is duly qualified to explain then1 to advan- 
tage. 'Scripture,' said a very learned lnan (Hales), , is 
given to all to learn; but to interpret only to fe,v.' In order 
to understand tbe Scriptures, not only much zeal and dili- 
gence are necessary, but also much study in preparatory exer- 
cises; lunch care in con1paring then1; 111uch judgillent in 
a11plying them; nluch discrhuination in distinguishing behvecn 
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ubjccts of a 1irnited and those of a universal Î1uport; lunch 
IUlInility anù sobriety of mind in explaining the nlore myste.. 
rious points of doctrine; and especially a freedom from aU 
preposscssion
" 
'l"hese fe\v concessions, as ,veIl as the reasons appended 
to them, ought, I conceive, to appear sufficien t to convince 
any sober-n1Ïnded individual, that the alleged privilege of 
allo\ving all men to interpret the divine volume,-a1though the 
very basis of Protestantisn1,-is, after all, an absolute absur- 
ùity. Even the very refornìers themselves,-IJuther, Calvin, 
and many of their learned coadjutors, acknowledge frequently 
c,yen their inability to understand the sacred text; and on 
account of its obscurity, rejected fron1 their new canon sevc- 
1111 books, ,vhich had hitherto béen regarded as inspired. 
Ho\vever, it \vas the circumstance of laying open the Bible to 
all, and of bidding all to interpret it,-it ,vas this circum- 
stance, \vhich, by flattering the pub1ic, and creating confusion, 
-contributed, perhaps beyond any other cause, to the pro- 
gress and establishment of the Reformation. 
The errors, indeed, and the confusion, which at once re- 
sulted frorn the" glorious pri vilege," -although thus beneficial 
to that great revolution,-were at the same time such as 
ought to have induced piety to believe, that it could not ,,'ell 
be considered as the gift, and dictate, of the eternal ,visdom. 
Its effects ,vere early foreseen, and lan1entcd, by its very 
authors. Hence that elnphatic exclanlation, already cited, of 
l\Iclancthon: "Good God! ,vhat a tragedy have we not pre- 
pared f01" posterity!" Speaking of SOlne of those effects, the 
learned 'Valton, in the preface to his Polyglot, observes: 

'Aristarchus once coulrl hardly find seven ,vise Inen in 
Greece. But, alnongst Protestants, ,vith difficulty could you 
find as n1any fools. All Protestants are doctors; all divinely 
learned. The veriest idiot, or nlechanic, preaches up his 
dreanls, as the pure ,,,ord of God. The abysses of hell seem 
to have been opened; and elnitting a sn10ke, have darkened 
the heavens, and taken from the stars their light. The 10- 
.custs, armed ,vith stings, s\vanu every where ;-an imn1ense 
multitude of sects, and heretics, reviving old errors, and 
inventing monstrous ones _.of their o\vn. rrhese have filled 
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our cities, vil1ages, calnps, houses; nay, our churches too, 
and our pulpits: and they lead the poor deluded people after 
thenl to the pit of perdition.)' 
In like manner, speaking- of the earlier periods of the 
Reforn1ation, Southey remarks, "The Bible gave occasion 
for evil. Presumptuous and ignorant people no sooner read, 
than they took upon themselves to expound it. They inter- 
rupted the church-service by thus holding forth; discussed 
points of Scripture in ale-houses, and taverns; quarrelled 
over them, &c. 'l-'hose insane opinions ,vere also abroad, 
which struck at the root of aU authority, c.ivil and ecclesi- 
astical; 
nd of all social order. Because the Bible ,vas in 
English, they believed it was no\v on a level \vith their capa- 
cities, and that in aU parts and points they understood it." 
Such as these ,vere the fruits \vhich, at the earlier periods of 
the Protestant revolution, gl"e\v out of the presulned right 
\vhicb men, an, possess of interpreting the sacred volume. 
At present, if the n1Ïschiefs arisiug froD1 tbis alleged pre- 
rogative be less gross, and disorderly,-less hostiJe to the 
peace and order of social life, than they were forolerly,-still 
they are even now, in the eyes of Christian piety, truly a,vfuJ, 
and deplorable ;-alike, as at the tilnes just alluded to, op- 
posed to the dictates of truth, and repugnant to the nlaxims 
of ,vise religion. 'Ve see, every \vbere around us, as I have 
said so often, even amongst the better-instructed readers of the 
Dible, a scene of errors and confusion, of folly and fanati- 
cism ;-errors in as many fonns alnlost, as there are varieties in 
the hunlan character. Indeed, as nlany of the Protestant 
,vriters themselves attest and lament, the divine book is so 
perverted, as to be rendered the vcry instrument, not only of 
error and dissension, but of irreligion and impiety. " Instead 
of searching the Scriptures," say the writers of the British 
Critic, H as a rule of faith and conduct, the fashion of the 
present day is, to 11lake them a pretence for dissension. In 
those dissensions, every heresy will bave its advocate. And 
",ith whatever rapidity one false doctrine spreads, ,vith the 
salne rapidity, ,vhen the tide turns, \vill its opposite error run 
in."-" 
ro such an extent," says Archdeacon Cambridge, 
"has the diabolical practice of spreading irreJigion been 
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carried, that it is \vell kno\vn, evening schools arc established, 
in \vhich both children and adults are instructed in reading: 
and the Bible is put into their hands for the express purpose 
of perverting the divine truths it unfolds; and training them 
to treat its contents with ridicule, and conten1pt." (Charge.) 
'Vherefore, very forcibly i1upressed with a sense of the 
D1any evils, \vhich flo\v fronl the unlimited circulation of the 
sacred volunle, and from the "glorious" right, which every 
Protestant enjoys, of interpreting it by the dictates of his 
o\vn understanding,-impresseù \vith these inconveniences, 
there have al\vays been,-and there arc still,-nlany Protest- 
ant ,yriters, who,-\vith Dlore prudence and good sense, than 
consistency,-have severely condemned the hvofold privilege. 
"The unrestricted liberty of Protestants, " says Archbisbop 
BramhaJl, " of reading the Bible, is nlore injurious to religion 
than the restraints of the Catholics." Selden even declares, 
that " the hvo words, I Search the ScriptureE,' have undone the 
\vorld." The language at present of several of the melnbers 
of the established church is hardly less impressive. They 
O\VD, that the general and indiscrin1inate reading of the Bible 
has proved, not only ruinous to faith, hut destructive to 
public morals. Dr. 
laItby contends, that out of the six ty. 
six sacred books, \vhich form the canon of the national 
church,-only se\
en of the Old, and eleven of the New, Tes- 
tament are fit for general circulation. In reality, \vhy should 
it be supposed, that Inen understand the Bible,-the most 
obscure of all books,-better than they do any other work 1 
And if they do not understand,-why then invite,-nay, even 
command thenl to explain it 
 Error, doubt, and incredulity, 
nlust be the necess1ry results of so \vide and strange a privi- 
lege. "The Socinians," says the British Critic, "are so 
convinced, that the tendency of the Bible Society is hostile 
to the church, that they are \viUing, even though it circulates 
the authorised version of ihe Scriptures, to give it their sup- 
port. This they consider a temporary sacrifice, Inade to ob- 
tain the greater object,-the ruin of the establishn1ent, by the 
dividing processes of the Bihle Society." Such too as these 
are the sentiments expressed by Dr. Norris, in his letter to 
Lord Liverpool: " 'Ve conscientiously believe the Bible 
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ociety to be an institution fraught \vith danger, not only to 
our o\vn church, but to the best intercsts of Christian truth, 
and unity, throughout the ,,'orId." Thus, it is adlnitted, that 
thc principle, \\hich alone constitutes the religion of the 
Protestant, (for" the Bible, and the Bible only," it is triunl- 
l}hantly urge<.1, " is the religion of the Protestant,") constitutes, 
at the sanlC titne, the irreligion of every sect of heresy, and 
the basis of the impiety of the schools of incredulity. 
(F.) Page 28. 
Tile Bible Societ!Je 
Speaking of the conduct, &c. of this Society, Dr. Doyle 
Inakes the iolIo\\'ing reflections on it :-" 'rhe types s\veaf", 
the press teeIns, vessels are freighted, for it. And all to no 
purpose. 1 t drives an imm
nse trade; pt'ofitable, no doubt, 
to many, in Bibles, and D}issional'ies. It squanders hundreds 
of thousånds upon expeditions n10re senseless than the most 
foolish of Sir 'V alter Ralcigh's; and, like that pirate, it rc- 
pays its dupes ,,'ith reports of ,,"hat never had any existence. 
It ,yould be endless to recount the delusions "hich arc 
practised by the luissionaries in this reg"ard. . .Thus it is, that 
the English people are gulled out of thcir money. '!'hus it is, 
that fortunes are luade for the printers, and booksellers, and 
itinerant charlatans. As to the notable schclue of the Irish 
Dible,-t/lat is too absurd to nced exposure. nut, it answers 
the purpose of cheats and hypocrites. 
" 'Ve, never yet, have been furnished \vith a proof, that 
these societies have converted a single tribe, oi' a people, or 
a nation, to the faith :-no, not one. And \vhat is more,- 
it is Ï111possible they should. They lnay Inake lnany hypo- 
crites, and cause thousands, \vho are already tossed about 
by every lfind of doctrine, to exchange one error for another. 
They Inay count Inany converts, such as a certain distin- 
guished nobleman, on their lists; and induce many old maids 
to exchange their Inonkeys, or lapdogs, for the Bible; but, 
it is quite impossible, they should ever propagate the king- 
dom of God upon the earth. 
lC I recollect, that, "rhen the Charter of the East-India Com- 
pany ,,-as last rene\ved, "r arren Hastings gave in evidence 
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before a coul1nittce of the House of Conlnlons, that, during 
his govcnuuent in the East, Catholic missionaries alone made 
converts. . . I have conversed ,vilh several respectable and 
disinterested persons who had spent Inany years in India; 
and from all the information, I have been able to coHect froul 
these various sources, I am convinced, that the state of the 
missions in that country is substantially the saIne as it ,vas 
in the time of 'Varrcn IIastings. The only converts Dlade 
by the l\Iissionary Societies, (for, the Bibles ha,'c made none 
at aU,) arc some fe\v Hindoos ,vbo had lost their caste, and 
\vho listcn for hire to the preaching of those, ,vho pay 
thenl. 
"'fhen, as to their labours in Christian countries,-they tell 
us of Russia, and of their imlnense manufactory in that coun- 
try; and yet, I doubt ,vhethcr they have converted a single 
Cossack, or boor. And if they did, they ,vould only take 
them from a schismatical church, to no church at all. In 
Germany, and Switzerland, anlongst the Protestant churches, 
they are quite at hon1e. Yes, in these countries, \vhere that 
infidelity, ,vhich 'roland, Tyndal, and Bolingbroke, first intro- 
duced from England to the continent, and \vhich ,vas pro- 
pag'ated \vith such lualignant perseverance by their disciple 
Bayle, competes \vith a frightful fanaticisln, so tbat one 
kuo,vs not, ,vhich of them ,yill gain the ascendency. 
"In France, these Societies are abetted only by the Calvin- 
ists, and the infidels. And it is a fact, of \vhich I have been 
infornled by a gentleman, of whose veracity and kno,vledgc 
of the Inatter I can have no doubt, that the Bible has been 
circulated in that country by the very men, ,,,ho lately pub- 
lished cheap editions of Rousseau's En1i1e, and of the 
Pucelle D'Orleans, for the purpose of corrupting youth. 
" 'Vherever the reading of the Bible is . not regulated by a 
salutary discipline such as ours, it leads a great portion of 
the people necessarily to fanaticisln, or to infidelity. "rhe 
French infidels know this ,veIl; and hence their alliance 
with the Bible Societies. 
"But, as to the progress of these societies amongst Catholics, 
,vhether in France, or in any other country on the continent, 
it is precisely the same as on the hanls of the Shannon, or 
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the hins of Killarney. And an they state to the contrary is 
a coHection of falsehood, transn1Ïtted honlc, or manufactured 
here, by filcn, who fare sUlnptuously every day on the fruit 
of these thcir unhaIlowed labours. 
" As a general conclusion from the foregoing observations, 
it seelns to llle,-lst, That these societies are enlbarkcd in 
propagating an intolerable error, uy seeking to introduce the 
incliscrÏlnillate perusal of the sacred Scriptures, ,vitbout note 
or conunent; and substituting a cbaos of undisciplined opi- 
nion, for the wisdom, and order, and po\ver, of the church of 
God ;-2dly, It appears to 1ne, that their lahours, so far from 
being in accordance ,vith the spirit of the Christian rcJigion, 
are calculated to subvert it, and to plant in it
 IOOH1 fana- 
ticism, or infidcli ty ;-3dly, I aln clearly of opinion, that these 
labours have been and 1I1USt continue fruitless, \vhether in 
converting infidels, or in disturbing Catholicity; \vhilst they 
have increased the confusion of the }>rotestant churches, and 
Inay u1tin1atcly subvert theln aJtogether." 


(G.) page 43. 


Protestant 11lcollÛstencies, ill 1'elat i01l to Author;t!}. 
If \VC look at all the 'various organised establishments of 
the Ilefornlation, \YC shall find, that there is '/lot one an10ngst 
then1 aU, that has not systclnatically violated its 0\\'11 leading 
n1axims, by the inlposition of oaths, suhscriptions, tests, 
creeds, excomlnunications, statutes, &c. rrhl1s the Church of 
England allo,ys no one to hold a Jiving, ,vho hag not first sub- 
scribed, ,vith a declaration of, " unfeigned assent," the thirty- 
nine articles; ackno\vledging all these to be "agreeable to the 
,vord of God." In her canolJs,-\\-hich her clergy, at their 
ordination, s\vear they will observc,-it is decreed, that an 
dissenters "be ipso facto exconununicated ;"-that all 
Popish recusants "be ipso facto excolnll1unicated;" -that 
"hoever denies the King's supremacy, "be ipso facto excon1- 
municated ;"-that ,vhoever affirms, that the Church of 
England is not a true and apostolic church, "is ipso facto 
excoß1ffiunicated ;" -that whoever asserts, that the \vorship 
of the Church of England is superstitious, "is ipso facto ex- 
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communicated;" that whoever affirms, that the government 
of the Church of England is repugnant to the \vord of God, 
Ie is ipso facto eXCOlTIlnUnicated ;" that whoever shall affirm, 
that its nlodc of consecration is repugnant to the \vord of 
God, " be ipso facto excolnmunicated j" that. "hoever shall 
separate himself from the cOlnmunion of the Church of Eng- 
land II is ipso facto excolnmunicated j" that \vhoe,"er shan 
set up a nc\v form of worship " is ipso facto excolnnHlnicated." 
Such as these are SOlne of the leading canons of the English 
Church. They, thus, place under the ban of excommunica- 
tion" all sects, and descriptions of persons, who are not \vithin 
the pale of that estab1ishlnent. So that its clergy, and real 
menl})ers, Inust,-if they judge consistently with those strange 
and astonishing instruments,-consider all persons, \vho are 
under that ban, as being, at the same time, under the sentence 
of reprobation, and unfit also for Christian burial: for, such 
as these are the alleged effect, and punishment, of excon1mu- 
nication. Considering, therefore, these awful consequences, 
and remonstrating against thenl, the Presbyterians, in lûfiO, 

nade this very just observation on them,-that "the compo- 
sers of thern llìust maintain themselves to be infallible, or else 
they nlust de
ign to tyrannise over men's consciences." 
In like manner, if ,,-e look at the conduct of the French 
Protestant churches, we find there again the same kind of 
inconsistencies. In the synod of Foi, anno 15i8, we even 
find, that the fathers of tbat assembly agreed to allo\v "four 
of their n1inisters to settle, and conclude, all the points of 
faith that \"ere to be believed." In the synod of Vitré, aD no 
lßli, its nlembers obliged all the provinces "to believe, and 
in all things to obey, their decisions." In 1618, the Independ- 
ents having l11aintained, that each church should be governed 
by its own Jaws, so that men should not be obliged to sublnit 
to the authority of synods, or the orders of conferences, for 
the regulation of their faith,-the synod of Charenton, upon 
this, soJemnly dec]ared,-u that such system is injurious to 
the church; that it opens the door to extravagant opinions; 
that if it were adopted, there ,,'ould be as many religions as 
there are parishes." Under the head of" discipline," the 
san1e French churches decreed, that "the national synod, by 
R 
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the ,vord of God, has the po\ver of nlaking final decisions
 to 
,vhich, if nlen refuse entire obedience, they shall be C'XCOll1- 
n1unicatcd." I might citf', as silui]ar to these, the decrees of 
many other Protestant churches in Germany, S\vitzcrland, 
Ilol1and, &c. 
N O\V, I \"ill simply ask this question,- 'Vhat, in an the 
above conduct, do 'YC tracf', but thc grossest violation of the 
genuine plÏnciples of thc Refonnation? "
hat is it, in r
ality, 
but acting, as if the authors of surh decrees ,verc infaJlihle'1 
Dy the principles of the Refornlation, every inùiviùual has 
the J'ight to interpret the sac;ed Scriptures; and is the j..ld
e 
and arbiter of his o\"n belief. L\nd if so,--is it not, therefore, 
an act of tyranny to excomnHlnicate the nJan, \\ ho,-mereIy 
acting as he is bounù, or at least bidden, to do, and judgin
 
for himself,-only foIlo\vs the suggestions of his O\VO under- 
standing-? According to those prine] p1es, the Socinian hilnself, 
although he be1ieves profanely, yet only believes, as, Ly those 
principles, he is al1o,,'eù to do, or c\'cn shoulù do. lIe reads
 
interprets, judges, and detennincB, for hitnself. And this 
is precisely ,vhat the rule of Protestantislll bids hin1 do. 
'Vhence, the IJrotestant {,hurches that condenUl hin1 for his 
bclief, condcmn, in rea1ity, thcir O\VO leaùing maxims
 and 
are guilty of an act of inconsistency. They declare hin1 free, 
and yet load hin1 \vith chains; call him a man, yet treat him 
as a child; proclain1 him a lion, and still lTIock him as a Jalnb. 
" Yon have established a systenl," says Dr. Doyle to the 
established clergy, "\vhich sanctions heresy, and condemns 
it; \vhich in\.ites to schisrn, and punishes it; \yhich tells the 
believer to hear the church, and teaches him to prefer his 
o,,-n opinion, ho,,'cver nlonstrous and absurd, to her most 
SOlelTIll judgments. "Thy, a church tbus constituted, is inco- 
herent, and inconsistcnt,-a hulk, thro\vn upon the ,vatcrs
 
,vithout helm or cOlnpass. 
"Doubtless," he continues, It the established church, in 
excon1n1UIÜcating. s('hisll1atics and n1aintainers of conyen- 
ticles, is very inconsistent and absurd. For
 she exconUTIU- 
nicates theln for doing ,vbat she herself has done. She cans 
them heathens, because tbey, in the exercise of their judgn1ent, 
1cject her creed, and frame one for themselves; ,vhilst she 
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l)1'oclaims to theIn, that, in doing so, they act agreeably to the 
,vill of God; that she can give then) no assurance, that her 
o\"n doctrine is a whit preferable to theirs; and that Chri
t, 
and herse1t
 ha,?e given then} a license to think on religion as 
it listcth theIn, and speak in their conventicles as they think. 
This, no doubt, is excessi\"cly inconsistcnt, and absurd, in the 
established church. But she is rich, and po\verfuJ, and 
therefore entitled to indulge in all the luxury of absurdity and 
error. 
U If her absurdities are hinted at, she points to her hnvn 
sleeves, her gilded palaces, her trains of equipages, her 
nlillions of acres, her tenths of hvo kingdonls; and ill the 
language of a bloated epicure, says, ' You vulgar Cynic, ho\v 
can I be \vrong1' Should he laugh,-as I anI sometin1es 
obJiged to do,-at her ignorance, her insolence, her pomp, 
and pride, she opens her armory, nlore stowed \",th \veapons 
tban a star-chanlber
 or inquisition; nlore ill-savoured than a 
lady's dressing-room; and lets loose upon hin1 a \vhole legion 
of her satellites; having one- hand arnled \vith calumny and 
sophistry, the other filled with nc\V'spapers, tracts, panl- 
pbJets, reviews, replies, rejoinders, charges, sennons
 and 
speeches. 'Y ith these, the heathen, 01" publican, is at "'once 
oppressed: and if he learns not to revere the \visdoln, and 
respect the po\ver, of the church, he ,viH at least learn to 
protect his 0\\'11 person; and to preser\?e by silence, and sub- 
Inission
 under whatsoc"er injustice or \Yfong, any property 
,vhich he rJay be suffered to posses
." 


(II.) Page 4:3. 
'j'he Oat/is oj
 (Jlll' Legislators, SiC. 
1."here is son1ething, that is hardly less astonishing than it 
is awful, in the circurnstance of the oaths and declarations 
\vhich, in this country, arc required from our senators, magis- 
trates, &c., ere they are allu\veù to perfonu the duties of their 
respecti\1e situations. It ought to appear incredible, that tests 
so singular should ever have been proposed in an enlightened 
nation; but impossible, that they should ever have been adopted 
in a Christian onc. \Ve have lately, indeed, heard the \visdoUl 
and piety of sonle of our legislators, ex pressing their repug- 
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nance, and lanlenting the disgrace, at being compelled to 
submit to the needless, but still frightful, absurdity. 
"The oath, and declaration, taken by Protestants," says 
Dr. Doyle, "proceed to set forth, that 'there is not any tran- 
substantiation of the elements of bread and ,vine, into the 
body and blood of Christ, at, or after, the tin1e of the conse- 
cration thereof, by any person \vhatsoever: and that the 
invocation, or adoration, of the Virgin !Iary, or any other 
saint, and the sacrifice of the :I\Iass, as they are no\v used 
in the Church of ROlne, are superstitious, and idolatrous/ 
"This portion of the oath and declaration, though not par- 
taking of any political character, and introduced chiefly 
through religious spleen, is n10re painful to a Inan of an 
upright conscience, than even the former part: and to read it 
merely, is sufficient to sho\v, ho\v \vell it is calculated to 
suppress peace, and to foment ill-will behveen 111ernbers of 
the same conununity. 
" 1 shall say nothing of what our church teaches on the 
subject of transubstantiation. But, I am bold to say, that 
no man, "ho reads Doctor Parker's (the Bishop of Oxford) 
Reasons for abrogating ti,e Test, ,,,ill swear, or declare to 
God, \vithou t pain, that 'he believes, there i
 not any tran- 
substantiation of the bread and ,vine, at or after the time of 
consecration.' But, even adluitting- that there is not, how 
can an appeal to Heaven, on such a suuject, be justified 1 
'Vhereas, \ve should not only suppose, but know (and kno\v- 
ledge, according to Locke, Î1nplies certainty), that \vbat \ve 
s\vear is confornlable to the truth. 
"1 have heard, that, ,vhen my Lord Grey, and General 
Thornton, brought forward this subject, it ,vas observed by 
Inany lnelubers, that the declaration ,,-as exceedingly ob- 
jectionable; but, that it \vas taken \vitb a certain intention, 
or in a sense different from that, conveyed by the \vords 
,vhich COl11pose it. N O'V, besides that 111ental reservations, 
and equh'ocations, are not only ul1\vorthy of gentlelnen, and 
Chr
stians, but also expressly excluded in the declaration 
itself,-l cannot conceive, \rhy a form of \vords, itnpious, 
perhaps, in their tenor, dubious in their sense, useless and 
unnecessary as a test of religious faith, but, above an, pro- 
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vokingly ofI'ensive, and even insulting, not only to the Ca- 
tholics of the empire, but to the whole Catholic \vorld,- 
should, through indolence or bigotry, be let to remain on the 
statute book. Lord Eldon, or the Bishop of Canterbury, may 
be able to account for it. ßut, to a person unacquainted 
\vith state secrets, or feeling a reverence for the awful name 
of God, or being attached to the simplicity of truth,-it is 
indeed inexplicable. 
"The invocation of the saints, and the sacrifice of the 
lass, 
(superstitious, and idolatrous!' "fhis is repeated annually 
by every corporation officer throughout the kingdom; and 
not only by these; but every bishop, every judge, every 
sherift: every clergyinan, every la\vyer, every attorney, every 
man going into IJarlian1ent, holding office under the cro\Yn, 
or entering upon almost any legal profession, if he be of the 
established church,-n1ust declare, upon oath, his belief, 
that the invocation of the saints, anti the sacrifice of the l\lass, 
are 'superstitious, and idolatrous!!' The husband of the 
Catholic ,vife, the parent of the Catholic child, if a Protestant 
of the established church, must <10 this, or sacrifice his fa- 
DliJy, and perhaps his fortune, as well as his honours. The 
public officer, who invites his Catholic friend to dine, or ,vho, 
in his turn, sits at the board of his heterodox nei 6 hbour, D1ust 
prepare for this social intercourse, by proving, upon oath, 
his belief, tbat his host, bis guest, bis neighbol1r, his friend, 
is an idolater. And the magistrate who sits on the bench
 
the judge \,ho dispenses justice, Ulust l1ot,-cannot,-take 
their seats, until they have s,vorn, that it is their belief, that 
their suitors,-that an the Catholics \vho expect justice in 
nlercy at thcir hands,-are idolaters. If this obligation ,vere 
imposed upon corporators, and tithe-collectors, it \vould be 
quite in character, as their \vhole life is employed in oppo- 
sition to the public good: and it might be necessary to steel 
their hearts against the victinls of their oppression. But, to 
inlpose such a burden upon liberal, enlightened, and honest 
. men, this is quite intolerable. 
"To declare the sacrifice of the 
Iass to be 'idolatry,' is 
really absurd, because idolatry is the worship of the crea- 
ture as God; whereas, at l\Iass, no Catholic ever worshipped 
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an) thing but God. The thou
ht of \vorshipping the appear- 
ance of hread in the consecrated IIost, never enters their 
Inind. 
'heir hOllla
e is exclu
i vely directed to Christ. \Ve 
bclieve that Christ, though present, is ycilcd froln our eyes; 
and it is II Ùn alone, that ,ve adore; it is to IIÙn alone, that 
,ve pay our honlage; and not to any creature in hea\'cn or 
upon the earth. 
" The case is the sanle ,vith regard to the invocation,-or 
as it is called, the 'adoration' of the Virgin, and of the 
saints. N ow, it 11lay be curious to sho\v, that the belief of 
the Catholic on this suoject,-\\hich the Protestant s,vears 
to be idolatrous, is-like that on Dlany other suhjects, equally 
reviIeò-
ubstDntiaIly the saine as his 0\\'11. 
"Catholics, and Protestants, each, believe 'in the COln- 
D1union of saints,'-it being au article of our COlllnlon creed. 
Thus, aU are agreed, that the members of the church on earth 
and in hea\-en, are united by charity, or the love of each other. 
They also agree, that this charity is an active principle, 
always operating, or desiring to do all the good in its power 
to the object of its affection. It is again agrced, that the 
melnbcrs of the church" ho are ill heaven, see God face to 
face, &.c. And \"hy, therefore, says the CathoJic, may they 
not pray to hin} for their absent brethren? 'Vere not prayers 
and supplications for their brethren part of their occu pation, 
,,,hiIst in this \vorld? And ,,'hat is the reason - ,,,hy they 
cannot pray for thell1 nO\\T, as they did \\ hilst on earth? Are 
they too busy? Is their charity extinguished; or has it rc- 
la
ed into indifference?" &c. 1 


I I\lany of the most distiugnisheù theologians, that adorn the annals of 
the established church,-nu'll W 110 had scrious)J con3idcred the nature of 
onr doctl illes,- 81.H'h mell as ShchJon, TaJ lor, ForLes, l\Iontague, Thorn.. 
d) ke, &c.-declare positi\'cl)', that, neither in ollr" ùrship of the Eucharist, 
nor in our ,'eu('ratioll of the saints, is t here all)' thillg that melÎts the rc- 
proach of idulatrJ. They treat the accusation as a ca)umIJY, and c'"en 
as an injury to the cstablislwd church itself. "In plain terms," saJs the 
!carlled ThonìdJ l
e, " \\ e make onrsch'cs schismatics, by grounding our 
reformation upon this pretext, that the church of Home is idolatrous. So 
that should this church declare, that the change \\ hich we caJI ' UeforIu- 
atifm' - is grounded upon this suppo8ition, I must then acknowledge 
that we are the schismatics. For, the profcs
ion of idolatry nece:ssarily 
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(I.) page 74. 
The geneI'll I stafe of Pl'oteslalltiun. 
The state of l
rotestantisnl in Gennany is thns described by 
a multitude of writers. "It cannot," says ThI r. Jacob, "be 
denied, nor ought it to be concealed, that many of the Gennan 
clergy of both sects,-Lutheran and Calvinistic,-had, pre- 
\7jously to the late reunion, given up, not only the peculiar 
doctrines of their respective churches, hut even the Christian 
faith itself; aí1d that to such a degree, that even our avowed 
Socinians ,,,ould, by thern, be considered a
 equally credu- 
lous ,vith the orthodox clergy." (Tonr.) 
"The nlajority of pastors, and professors of divinity, in 
Germany, for about the last thirty years, have called thcln- 
selves Rationalists. They.are, in other ,vords, decided Deists." 
(Haldane, Review of the Conduct of the Bible Society.) 


sig-nifies utter apostacy from ChristianitJ' to paganism." Even the se"erc 

uHI orthodox writers of the British Critic, speaking latd}' of the flucstion, 
whether our invocation of the saints be illolatrous or not, very C'andidly 
allow, that " there is not allJ thing of idolatrJ in it." Hence, agaill, how 
frightful are the oaths which solemnlJ, before God, attest the cfTtaiuty of 
our idolatry! and how awful and astonishing, still more, the circumstance, 
that men should take such oaths, completely uninstructed, and unin- 
formed, upon the subject! 
The chief reason why the Protestant considers the adoration which we 
pay to the Eucharist as an act of idolatrJT, is because the mystcrJT, they 
contend, contradicts the evidence of the senses. Such as this is even 
the incessant argnment emploled ùy a set of theolo
ial1s, who, owning 
the divine omnipotence, and the necessity of mlsteries in religion, ought 
hence to reason better. "The doctrine of transubstantiation," says the 
liberal and learned 1\11'. Hallam, "does not, as is ,'ulg"arly supposed, con- 
tradict the e,'idence of our senses; since our senses can report nothing 
as to the unknown heilig, ,,,hich the schoolmen denOlninate substance; 
and which alune is the subject of this conversion." 
In like manner, comparing" together the three great leading s)"stems of 
the Christian world in relation to the Eucharist,-that of the real pre- 
sence, admitted by the Lutherans and the church of England, that of the 
Calvinistic societies, and that of the Catholic church,-comparing these 
three together, the 
ame candid author observes :-" It can hardly fail to 
strike every unprejudiced reader, that, as the Romisb tenet of transub- 

tantiatjon is the best, so that of the Cah inists is the worst imagined of 
the three."-C(J1lstitutionalllist. 
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" In Germany, IJrotestantism is no\v a mere negation; for, 
not c,Ten has each scct any con1ffion profession whatsoever. 
rrhe nanle expressp
, not what it beJieves, but \vhat it dis- 
be1ieves. It is not, it declares, Catholic; but it refuses to 
rleclare what it rcally is,-that is, it presents no positive 
idea. Once it Jived by hatred, and aninlosity; no\v, it is 
ðying of indifference. I t feels, that hy losing the feverish 
strength which animated it fonnerly, it is losing its Jife. 
lIenee, in order to put a good face upon the thing, and in an 
excess of desperate joy, its pastors ha,Te thought proper to 
celebrate a Secular Feast." (Pbilolnate Civarron.) 
" A large portion of the Protestant cburches of Germany 
hailed the principles of llatipnalis111 ,,,ith delight, and spread 
\vith eagerness this purer system of Christianity. It was taught 
by her divines frOln the puJpit; by her professors from the 
chairs. It \vas addressed to the old, as the exhortation ,yhich 
was to free then1 from the \"eight and burden of ancient pre- 
judices and observances; and to the young, as that kno,vledge 
,,'hich alone could make thenl truly \vise, or send them into 
Jife ,vith right anù rational vic\ys. It need not be added, that 
the Prote::;tant church of that country is the luere shadow of 
a name." (Rose, on the state of the Protestant Religion in 
Gcrn1any.) 
" In France," says 
lr. Haldane, If it Dlay easily be con- 
ceived, how unfit the great body of the Plùtestant n1inisters 
must be for their office. Arians, Socinians, N eologists,-of 
no fixed opinion ,,,hatever as respects the GospeJ,-they are, 
in general, blind leaders of the blind." (Revie\v, &c.) 
" In Prussia, go almost ,,'here you \viII, it is too ,veIl knou'n 
that the Protestant clergy are in a state of N eologian dark- 
ness,"-(that is, they are Dlerc Deists.) (Id.) 
" In IIungary," says the san1e ,vrÏter, If the state of religion 
filled him \vith sorro,\" and grief, to behold such a multitude 
of people, who still bear the nalne of Protestant Christians- 
but \vho are little better than the heathens, either in refined 
scepticism, or gl'O
S su?erstition. TIJe value of a minister 
amongst them is rated according to his oratorical po\vers,- 
no matter what doctrine he teaches, or "hat tenets he holds." 
(Ibid.) 
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Sinlilal' to these are the portraits \vhich he presents of tho 
state of ProtestantiS111 in HoIland, S\veden, and DennHlrk. 
He exhibits Socinianism, incredulity, and a general indiffer- 
ence to all religion, as prevailing every \\ here in these coun- 
tries, amongst the pastors, professors, and n0l11inal tnernbers, 
of this no\v degenerated institution. 
'l'he description, \vhich not only 
Ir. l-Ialdane, but a multi- 
tude of other writers, have gi ven of the state of the Protestant 
religion ill this countl:lJ, is hardly less afflicting than the pre- 
ceding. "'Vhat," says the apove writer, 'c 111ust the Catholics 
(
onclude concerning Protestants, and the cause of the Re- 
formation, when they see, that the natTIe Protestant Pastor 
is sufficient to sanction every heresy; wbile the doctrines of 
the Gospel are entirely disregarded ? No \yonder that they 
openly declare, that the state of religion aluongst Protestants, 
fonns the strongest argtl1llent against the Refonnation. In 
their church, there are fundalnental doctrines retained, of the 
highest inlportance, \vhich if really embraced, \viIl conduct to 
eternal life. But, the state of the public ministry, in many 
Protestant churches, is such, that salvation, by means of it, is 
impossible." (Ibid.) 
"In this country," says the late Bishop of Durham, "there 
is an a]nlost universal lukewarnlness, and indifference, re- 
specting the essentials of rc1igion." (Charge.) 
cc 1'he characteristics of the present tilues are, confessedly, 
incredulity, and an unprecedented indifference to the religion 
of Christ." (Dr. Tonlline, Charge.) 
" The populace of England," say the Quarterly Revie,vers, 
" are more ignorant of their religious duties, than they are 
in any other Christian country. 'It \vould make anyone 
Christian beart bleed, to think,' says Bishop Croft, c ho\v 
many thousand souls there are in this land, that have no 
more kno\vledge of God than heathens. Thousands of the 
lllendicant condition, and thousands of the lllean husbandry- 
men, as they gro\v up to be men, gro\v luere babes in religion, 
-so ignorant, as scarce to kno\v their heavenly Father.' 
At this do!!, the case is 'lîJOl'se than Bishop CJ'l!fi 1'epresented it." 
But if too the statelnents of lnany of our Protestant \vriters 
be correct, then it is an unhappy fact, that the ignorance of 
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i'e1igion docs not prevail only anlongst the U populace of 
England," but extends also to its most exalted, and best edu- 
cated, classes,-pervading even those very asylums, ,,,hich 
shuuld be,-and \vere ollce,-the schools of Christian \visdolll, 
and the nurseries of piety. 'Thus, speakin
 of the edu('ation 
at our universities, Dr. Rennel (no one could be bpttcr in- 
Jornlcd upon the suhject) asserts, " Young men of rank, and 
tal('uts, are disrnisserl from then} \vithout one sin(yle safcO'uard 

 l:) 
against the plausible and tremendous theorics, which have 
tnrncd 1110re than one quarter of the world into an Aceldèuna, 
or field of blooù. Of religion, its evidences, doctrines, and 
Inotivcs, they are utterly, and grossly, ignoranf." (Senn.) 
Sinlilar to this is the account, \"hich but a few weeks past, 
\vas given in the Spectator (ne\vspaper,) respecting the order 
of education at Calubridge: <"Thy ::;hould 110t the state- 
nlent apply equally to Oxford 1) "'V e ,viII bear our test i- 
Jl1ony," says the \\riter, "to the fact, that, in the assenl- 
blage of religious foundations at Cambridge, no re1igion is 
taught; little is felt; and that an open, or tnarked profession 
of it, is rather discountenanced than otherwise. Chapel is a 
bugbear, anrl a lllockery, C\Ten to the pious; dh"inity Iecture
, 
a sleepy {ornl. After a titne, students and fpIlo\vs, \\'ho in- 
tend to go into orders, and are on th(' eve of it, òra\v np a 
1itt1e, and asstnnc lllore regular and 
cri()us habits. 'Vith 
this exception, there nc\-cr \vas a body of Incn less influenced 
by the spirit of rcligion. 'Ve can safely aver, that over the 
nlora]s, or the religion, of the }oung n1en \\'ho go to Cam- 
bridge, there is no other check than \\ hat ll1ay arise from the 
deficiency of money or credit." 


(1(.) Page 95. 
Illiberalit!}. 
The passage \vhieh I have affixed to the title-page of this 
treatise,-òesigned by Tertullian to express the general con- 
duct of the enen1ies of the Catholic church in his time,-is 
very accurately descriptive of the method in "hich, in this 
country, our Protestant \vriters still treat it, at the present day. 
For, be the 
ubject ahnost ,vhat it Inay, "hich these men dis- 
cus
, (lnd ho\ycvcr IDuch they lIJay differ upon every other 
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question,-upon the question of our religion they are nearl) 
all unanimous,-nlisrepresenting and vilifying the divine in.. 
:;titution, \vithout any regard to truth, to charity, or òecorum. 
" Kihil enim interest illis, licet diversa tractantibus, dum ad 
unius veritatis expugnationem conspirent." Such is our Pro- 
testant literature, \yhenever there is question of the Catholic 
religion. Whence even Voltaire hhnself, although the 1110st 
ruthless encll1Y of Catholicity, compares its Protestant ad\'cr- 
saries to a set of gladiators, and to that class of gladiators, 
\vho fought blindj'olded, but still fought ,vith the 1110st despe- 
rate fury. The comparison, and the image, are most appo- 
site. 

, Our religion," says Dr. Doyle, "is so grossly 111isrepre- 
sented, that it is made to appear a very moral monster. 
Frolll the sole of its foot, like its Founder, to the top of its 
head, there is no soundness in it. It is buffeted, spit upon, 
and covered \vitb a mantle of derision. It is scourged, and 
drenched \vith vinegar and gall. The \vaters of afHiction are 
D1ade to enter into its very soul. And it is when it is thus 
disfigured, that the bigot and the fanatic cry out, 'A \\'ay 
"ith it, a\vay \vith it.' 
" 'Vhen Burnet," the same eloquent \vriter obser\?es, "was, 
in 1686, admitted to the councils of the Prince and l>rincess 
of Orange at the I-I ague, and undertook to assist the revo- 
lution, \vhich \vas then in progress, he fulfilled his engagelnent, 
chiefly by those \vritings, wherein he repre
ented Popery, and 
t
ranny, as inseparably blended together. From that period 
till the present, those who are opposed to the Catholics have 
frequently shifted their attacks; but they have ne\'er ceased 
to employ such men as Burnet, for tbe purpose of coupling 
our religion with sOlnething odious. At one titne, they repre- 
sent tiS, as the advocates aud supporters of arbitrary power; 
at another, as the abettors of principles hostile to kingly 
government. S01l1etin1es they introduce lìS as the very worst 
description of idolaters; and again as persons ,,-ho violate 
our oaths, and keep no faith \vith heretics. .For upwards of 
a century, they held us forth as adherents of an exiled fanliIy; 
and when that f
Hllily ceased to exist, they transferred our 
allegiance fnun the Stuarts to the Pope. Besides these inhe- 
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rent faults in the SYStCll1 of Popery, they always hang about 
it shreds and patches, to excite contenlpt or ridicule. They 
bring our beads and our incense, our veshuents and holy 
,vater-pots, onr saints and onr pilgrimages, our prayers and 
our crosses; and they place these in such attitudes, as that 
they necessarily cr
ate laughter or disgust. By snch means 
as these, they fecd the passions of the vulgar, and keep alive 
the prejudices of the best-inforn1ed. They are so ,veaIthy, 
'lnd they bavp such an intercst in our depression, that they do 
not besitate to expeljd large SUnlg annually, in keeping such 
men as Burnet cnlploJ'cd to vilify and defame us; \vhilst 
anniversary senuons, bi
hops' charges, nc\v editions of 
Fox's l\Iartyrs, and a cloud of tracts and pan1phlets, inter- 
cept e\Tery eß
ort that \ve can Ð.lake to dispel the public illu- 
SIOIl. 
"England has alnays been governed by a party, and that 
party has ahvays kcpt the nation hood\vinled. Since the 
titue of Elizabeth, the Catholics have been unifonnly oppress- 
ed, and persccuted, by those \"ho governed, and who en- 
riched thclnseh'es at their expense. Did tbcy profess their 
loyalty; they ,vere told that they ,vere traitors. Did they 
s\vcar to it; tlley ,vere accused of perjury. Did
 they prove 
it by their ,yorks on any emergency; they ,vere laughed at, 
and abused, \"hen the danger ,,,as over." 
I should like to present a fen" specimens of the temper 
\yhich no\v anin1atcs a very large portion of the estahlished 
clergy in our regard. The Rpecches and sertnons of n1any of 
thcse nleu are indeed precious monunlcnts of eloqnencc,-en1- 
bodying every thing, that is virulent in hostility, and scurrilous 
in insult ;-cvery thing, that by rancour, ridicule, caInn1ny, and 
Juisrepresentation, is calculated to inflan1e the bi
otry of the 
,"iolent, and to cheat the sitnp1icity of the \veak; in short, 
every thing, that is adapted to support, and feed, the prejudices 
of the public against their parent church. A ITIere note does 
not allo\\ me to cite extracts of these effusions. JIowe,'er, 
by the \vay of illustration, I \vill just quote a fe,v lines from a 
speech, ,,,hich is no,v accidentally ]ying bcfore n1e. . Thcy arc 
part of a discourse of the Vicar of IIarro\y,-the Rev. 1\lr. 
Cunningham,-onc of those itinerant apostles who, besides 
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edifying the good people of IIan'o\v, goes about far and near, 
-kind, amiaùle lnan !-to \varn and instruct the public, \"hat 
wicked, dangerous, blind, and benightcd beings, \ve Papists 
are. ""Then I anI speaking," says the eloquent orator, "of 
Popery, I kno\v no reason why I should n}incc the ßlatter. I 
shall rejoice at the obtaining: of proselytes from 
uch a system. 
I fecI, 
hat I hate, I abon)inate it. And if I had a thousand 
hands, and a thousand sledge-hauullers, I \yould use thenI in 
endeavouring to annihilate, to sweep fronl the earth, that 
detested and aboluinable monster. I say, I feel this. I ,,,ish 
it \vere in Iny po\ver to crush it to atoms," &c. The only 
circumstance \vhich in all this scene is awful in our regard, 
is the fact, that, savage and ferocious as this language is, still 
it nas cheered by a largc audience, ",,,ith tremendous ap- 
plause." I could cite Dlany other salnples of clerical elo- 
quence sinlilar to the above; or at all events, if not quite 
equal to it in tragic barbarity,-stilI, so uncharitable, anù 
unkind, as ,,,ould n)uch bettcr becollle the priests of 
Ioloch, 
than the priests of lhe Blcek and benevolent Jesus. ,,-rhi1st, 
in like lnanner, "'hat innulnerable examples might I not 
easily produce fron1 the speeches, and sennons, of our Jess 
inteluperate adversaries, of disgusting ribaldry, of contelnpt- 
ib]e nonsense, of disgraceful misreprcntations, &c. These 
are, nearly ahvays, such as to excite the disgust, and pity, of 
the CathoJic; and to call forlh, sonletÏ1nes, the se,'cre repre- 
hensions even of the Protestants thenIselves.' "r e have no 
generous enenlles. 


1 Thus, speaking of the speech delivered lately bJ the Rev. 1\Ir. FrJ, 
IJefore a \'ery large anrl distinguished aS8emLly at A}lcs1HU"J, the elo- 
quent writers of the Times remark, "The speech of Parson l'rJ is enough 
10 make other c1ergJmcn hold down their heads with shamp, amI mortifi- 
cation, for despicable folly, alternating now and then \\ itb Leastly 
ribaldry, indicating in cvery sentence a mean, malignant, and ferocious 
spirit, undisguised by anJ olle outu ant incident, or prctf'llsion, of au 
educated gentJcman, as it "as unredeemed by thc smallest spark of 
Christian charitJ or forhearancc : it has ne,'cr .been onr fortune to read 
any printcd speech, professillg to havc insulted the cars of an Ellgli
b 
audience, so .Iisgusting as that, \\ hich is given by the reportcrs) of Pansun 
F.y."-And )"ct, again, was the orator loudl)" cheered! 
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'Vhercforc, let me here make just this one observation:- 
'!'he \vant of charity is al\vays reprehensible; but it is repre- 
hensible, above all, in the nlÏnisters of religion. For, if lind- 
ness and benevolence should reside any ,,,here, it should be 
in the heart, and upon the tongue, of the Christian pastor. But, 
not only is it the case, that the iIliberality of the established 
clergy, in our regard, is a very gross infringen1ent of the hnvs 
of charity,-it is, moreover, at the same titTle, a very odious 
violation of every principle both of gratitude and generosity. 
It is ungrateful; because the fact is undeniable, that for aU, 
01" nearly all, the advantages and cOInfo..t:; ,,'hich these men 
enjoy, they are indebted to the benevolence of the Catholic, 
,,'hulll they revile. Ours wea:e but latcly those riches, \yhich 
· no\v support their fanliIies, or feed and Inaintain their luxury: 
-.ours, those Inagniticcnt cstablishluents and foundations, to 
\vhich they arc indebted for their education, aud their learn- 
ing :-ours, that splendour, "hich adorns their telnplcs: in 
short, ours, those enonnous treasures, \"hich no\v render the 
established clergy the far richest hierarchy in the Christian 
universe. It is ungenerous; because, as I have just been 
stating,-the strength, the security, the p(\ace, and prosperity 
of this country, are, aftcr all, every wherc defended, and every 


Thus, too, descrihing the character of thcse men, the liberal 1\1... ner- 
wick, but the other day, sals uf them, h To theln be the praise, to them 
be the glory, ()fha"in
 evoked the dcmou ofilJtulerauce,-of havin:; thrown 
fresh ingredieuts into the caldron uf national discontent, \\ hich "as 
alrcatly LubLling and boiling over. Day after da'y, speeches of these 
H
'-crend millistt'rs are recorded,-set, laboured speeches, clitlently not 
the pruduct of the excitation of the moment, but the u1r."pring of patient 
meditation, alHllaborious study. "-ith the ,'ulgarity of taste, the poverty 
of diction, the IJluut and brutal scurrility, displa)'cd in these elaborate 
compositions, I do not quarrel. I am full) aware, that the black heart is 
gClJcrall)' attcnded by the weak intcllcet,-Provideuce thus, in its mercy, 
IicutralisilJg the suggestions of one bJ the impotence of the other. .But, 
as a Christian, and. a man, I cannot let the sentÍ1ncllts cOIl\'e) cd pass by, 
without expressing my ahhorrence of them. As a man, I lament over 
the degrading form, that humanity has assumed in the persuns of lJeiugs 
openly thirsting for carnage, and their fellow-creatures Llood; while, as a 
Protestant, and a. Christian, I Llush and shudd.er at the alowal of seuti- 
ments, from \\ hich an infidel would revolt witb honor," &e. (Speech at 
the Rotunt1a.) 
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,vhcre supported, by the loyalty, the courage, and the devotion 
of the persecuted Catholic. Protestant greatness reposes 
upon Catho1ic protection. For, take away this, and what, I 
then ask, would, to-morrow, be the fate of England? 


(L.) Page B7. 


A CO
IPARATJVE VIEW OF THE PROTESTANT AND 
CATHOLIC RELIGIONS. 
'l'he Protestant Religion. 
The foJlo\ving o}
ections to the Protestant re]j
jon arc 
alleged by the "itnmortal" Chillingworth. They Inay be 
found in 'V ood's Athenæ Oxonienses. 
., First, hecanse perpetual visible profession, ,vhich could 
never be \vanting to the religion of Christ, nor any part of it, 
is apparently wanting to the Protestant re1igion, so far as 
concerns the points in contestation. 2dJy, Because Luther 
and his fol1o\vers, separating fron) the church of !-{ollle, sepa- 
rated frOln all churches, pure or impure, true or untrue, then 
being in the ,,"orId; upon \vhich ground I conclude, that 
either God's promises òid fail of perfonnance, if th<'re \verc 
then no church in the world, ,,'hich held all things necessary, 
and nothing repugnant to salvation; or else, that Luther and 
his sectarips, separating froln a 11 churches then in the ,vorld, 
and so -from the true, if there ,vere any true, \vere da1J21loble 
schismatics. 3d]y, Because, if any credit might be gh
en to as 
creditable records as any extant, the doctrine of the Ca- 
tholiques hath been frequently confirnled, and the opposite 
doctrine of the Protestants confounded, with supernatural 
and divine miracles. 4thly, Because many points of Pro- 
testant doctrine are the dalnned opinions of heretics, con- 
ðemncd by the priulitivc church. 5thly, Because the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, touching the con\yersion of 
kings and nations to the true religion of Christ, have been 
accomplished in and by the Catholique Roman religion, and 
the professors of it. 6th]y, Because the doctrine of the 
church of Rome is conforn1al>Ie, and the doctrine of the Pro- 
testants contrary, to the doctrine of the fathers of the primitive 
church, even by the confession of the Protestants themsel ves; I 


- 
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mean those father
 \\'ho lived \vithin the cODlpass of 600 years, 
to whom Protestants then1selves do very frequent1y and confi- 
dently appeal. 7thly, Because the first pretended refonners 
bad neither extraordinary cOlumission frolll God, nor ordinary 
luission frotn the church, to preach IJrotestant doctrine. Sthly, 
Because J.Juther, to preach against the l\Iass (,,"hich contains 
the ll10St luaterial points no\v in controversy), ,vas persuaded 
by reasons, suggcsted to hÏ1n by the devil hÎ1nself disputing 
\vith hÏ1u. 1 So hilnself professeth in his book de J.llissâ l
ri- 
'Vatâ, that all men might take hced of folIo,ving hinl, "ho 
professed} hirnself to follo\v the devil. 9thly, Because the 
Protestant cau
e is no\,,", and hath been fron1 the beginning, 
luaintained ,vith gross 1
1lsifications and calumnics, \vhereof 
their prime contro\.crsy ,,"riters are notoriously and in high 
degree g-uilty. 1 Othly, Because, by denying all human autho- 
rity, either by Pope, or councils, or church, to dctern1ine con- 
troversies of faith, tbey have abolished aU possible l11eans of 


1 Incredulit)? ma)' smile, or impiety deride the circumstance, bllt it is a 
very awful, and a '"cry sing-ular, fact,-a fact as perplexing to the Protestant, 
as it is disgraceful 10 the ProtesÍ<1l1t canse,-a fact, too, \\ hich is not c"en 
80 much as called in lluestion,-that the tn 0 lead"iog and most important 
tenets of the Reformation" ere, both of them, acklJo\\ ledgedly derived 
frolll the prince of darkness. I allude to the tenets relating to the Eu- 
charist. Thus, we ha \'e, in the first place, the tcstimon)' of Luther, ,ery 
candidly admitting, and e'"en triumphantly hoasting, that it was the 
abovf' enliglJtened mouÏtor, ",ho,-instructing him, that transubstantiation 
is an error,-cngaged him to substitute the sJstem of consubstantiation 
in its rOfHU. The account of the strange, but frightful conference, lletwecn 
the two learned doctors, may be found in all the early eùitions of the gl eat 
Reformer's" orks,-Loth in tho
c which were published by Llimsclf, and 
in those which were, soon after, printed by his disciples. 
In like manner, we ha\ e, next, the testimonJ of the apostle ZuingJius,- 
detailed, aud formal, as the narrati\'c of Luthcr,-that it was from the same 
learned 1eavlJt'r tha.t he too received the useful information, that the 
'Eueharist is neither nlore nor It'ss than an empty jigu're; and that the 
ùoctrine of the real presence i., a completelJ human ill\'ention. The 
dialogue betwct'n the h, 0 enli}!,'htencd theologians is related at SOJlle 
length in Zuinglius's book, De Subsiclio Ellc1tal O istiæo It resembles the 
preceding one \\ Hit the arch-apostle. There is onl)" this important differ- 
ence bet\\ cen them, that Zuinglius "cry seriously informs us, that "he 
bad quite forgotten the ,'ery interesting circumstance, whether his in- 
structor was black or tvhile I"
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IUlppressing heresy, or of restoring unity to the church." 
Such are the reasons ,vhich induced Chilling\vorth to abandon 
the Protestant, and to embrace the Catholic religion. It is 
true, indeed, that, tempted by the prospects of promotion, 
and urged by the restlessness of his ten1per, he, ere long, 
renounced his newly-adopted religion, and became a member 
of the established church; although, as Gibbon remarks, he 
had positively declared, but a fe\v \veeks before he took the 
step, that he could not subscribe the thirty-nine articles, 
" without subscribing to his own damnation." Ho\vever, he 
did not long remain a belicving member of this church: for, 
finding,-as all reasoning Protestants do find,-that with the 
principles of the Reformation, consistently applied, it is im- 
IJOssible for men to stand still,-and that behveen Catholicity 
and incredulity, there is no firm ground to stand upon,- 
finding this, he very early thre\v himself into the abysses of 
Socinianisn1. Gibbon indeed asserts, that, "according to 
the pOI)ular opinion of the nIan, his anxious inquiries sub- 
sided at length in philosophic indifference." Ho\vever, be 
this as it may,-the strange versatility of his character lessens 
none of the force of his above-cited arguments. 


The Catholic Church. 
The follo\ving recommendations of the Catholic church are 
extracted Îrolll the \vorks of the celebrated J ercnlY Taylor. 
"There are many considerations \vhich may retain persons 
of nluch reason, and more piety J in its communion. 'They 
kno\v it to have been the religion of their forefathers, \vhich 
had possession of nlen's understandings before Protestalltisnl 
had a name." He then enumerates the succeeding arguments 
in its favour: "First, its doctrines, having had a long con- 
tinuance and possession of the church; ,vhich, therefore, can- 
not easily he supposed in the present possessors to be a 
design, since they have received thel11 fron} so luany ages. 
Its long prescription, which is such a prejudice, as cannot \vith 
many arguments be retrenched; as relying upon these grounds 
-that truth is n10re ancient than falsehood-that God ,vould 
not, for so nlany ages, forsake his church, and leave her in crror. 
Then comes the splendor and beauty of that church; its 
T 
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pon1pollS service; the stateliness anù solemnity of its hycr- 
arçhy; its name, 'Catholic;' the antiquity of its doctrines; 
the continual succession of its bishops, and their Î1nluediatc 
deri vaHon fron1 the apostles; its title to succeed S t. Peter. 
Add to this the multitude and variety of people \vhich are of 
its persuasion; the consent of elder ages; the great con
ent 
of one part ,vith another, contrasted \vith the great differences 
,vhich are conlmenced among their adversaries. To this 
again add, its happiness in being tbe instrument in converting 
ùÍverse nations; the advantage of monarchical (the Papal) 
government, the benefit of \vhich its members daily enjoy; 
the piety and austerity of its religious orders; the single life 
of its priests and bishops; tbe severity of its fasts; the great 
reputation of its bishops for faith and sanctity; the known 
boliness of some of its religious founders of orders; its 
1niracles; the accidents and casualties, \vhich have happened 
to its adversaries; the oblique acts, and indirect proceedings 
of some of those \vho have departed from it; and above alI
 
the name of 'heretick' and 'schismatick,' \vhich the Catholic 
church bas fastened on them. Protestants commit tbem- 
selves by the conduct of the ne\v reformers; at first few, and 
of the lowest rank of the clergy, being under ecclesiastical 
censures, assisted against their spiritual superiors by some 
secular po\vers, \vhen both they and these were subject to 
that ecclesiastical hyerarchy \vhich they opposed." 
Extract from Sir Ed"'yn Sandys's Relation of the Western 
ReJigions :- 
"Of all probable proofs, the Catholic church testimony 
is the most probable. What madness, then, it is for any 
nlan to tire out his soul, and to \vaste a\vay his spirits, 
in tracing out all the thorny paths of the controversies of 
these days, \vhercin to err is no less easy than dangerous! 
'Vhy not rather betake himself to the right path of trutl1, 
,vhereullto God and nature, reason and experience, do aU 
give \vitness 1 That is
 \vhy not associate himself to that 
church, \vhereunto the custody of this heavenly and super- 
natural truth hath been from beaven itself committed? 'Vhy 
not \vcigh discrectly, which is the true church; and having 
once found it, \vhy not receive faithfulIy and obedicntly \vhat 
it delivers 1" 1"he a.bove ,,"ords, it is true" arc spoken in 
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the person of the Catholic; but Sir Ed\, yn returns no 
ftns\ver to them. He even proceeds to cnun1crate the folIo\v- 
ing recommendations of the Catholic church:- 
U The Catholic church ,vas founded by the apostles, \vith 
promise, tbat the gates of hell should not prevail against it. 
I t has continued on now, till the end of] (jOO years, 
-ith 
honourable and certain line, of near t\VO hundred and forty 
popes, successors of St. Peter,-both tyrants, traitors, 
pagans, and here ticks, in vain wresting-, raging, and under- 
Inining it. All the general councils that ever \vere in the 
world, have approved and honoured it. God hath mira- 
culously blessed it from above: so many learned doctors ha'\fe 
enriched it with their writings; armies of saints have embel- 
lished it with their holiness; D1artyrs, \vith their blood; 
virgins, \vith their purity. Even at this day, an1id the diffi- 
culties of unjust rebellions, and the unnatural revolts of her 
nearest children, sbe yet stretcheth out her arms to the utmost 
corners of the \vorId; nc\vly elnbracing \vhole nations into her 
bosom. In all opposite churches, there are found inward 
dissentions, and contrariety; change of opinions; uncertainty 
of revolutions; \vith robbing of churches; rebelling against 
governors; and confusion of order. In the Catholic church 
there is undivided unity; resolutions unalterable; the Inost 
heavenly order, reaching from the height of all po\ver to the 
.lo\vest of all subjection; all with adlnirable harmony, and 
undefective correspondence, bending the same \vay to the 
effecting of the sa01C purpose," &c. 


()I.) Page 98. 


THE AUTHORS, AND FOUNDERS, OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. 


Its chief Apostle, Cranmer. 
The enlightened and candid writers of the Edinburgh 
Review, speaking, in a late number, of the great founders of 
the Church of England, describe them thus :-" They \vere-a 
king, \vhose character may be best described, by saling, that 
he ,vas despotisn1 itself personified; unl)rincipled ministers; 
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a rapacious aristoc.oacy; a servile parliament. Such \vere the 
illstrlunents by ,vhirh England was delivered from the yoke 
of Rome. The work, \vhich had been begun by IIenry, the 
murderer of bis ,vives, ,vas continued by Somerset, the mur- 
derer of his brother; and completed by Elizabeth, the mur- 
derer of her guest. Sprung from brutal passion; nurtured 
by selfish policy,-thc Refonnation in England displayed 
little of \vhat had, in other countries, distinguished it,-un- 
flinching and unsparing devotion, boldness of speech, and 
singleness of eye. Of those \vho had any important share in 
bringing the alteration about, the excellent Ridley \vas per- 
haps the only person \vho did not consider it as a mere 
political job. Even Ridley did not playa very prominent part. 
An10ng the statesluen and prelates, \vho principaHy gave . 
the tone to the religious changes, there is one, and only one, 
\vhose conduct partiality itself can attribute to any other 
than interested motives. 'Ve need not say that '
Te speak of 
Crann1cr. 
" If \ve consider Cranmer lucrely as a statesman, he \vill 
not appear a Inuch \vorse man than "r oIsey, Gardener, 
Cronnvell, or Somerset; but, \vhen an attempt is made to 
set him up as a saint, it is scarcely possible for any luan of 
sense, \vbo kno\vs the history of the tinles \yelI, to !)reservc 
his gravity. The shameful origin of his history, common 
enough in the scandalous chronicles of courts, seems strangely 
out of place in a hagiology. Cranluer rose into favour by 
serving }lenry in the disgraceful affair of his first divorce. 
He promoted the marriage of Anne Boleyn \vith the king. 
On a frivolous pretence, he pronounced it null and void. 
On a pretence, if possible still more frivolous, he dissolved 
the tics \vhich bound the shalneless tyrant to Anne of Cleves. 
lIe attached hin)self to CrOnl\ycl1, ,vhile the fortunes of 
Croluwell flourished; he voted for cutting off his head 
\vithout a trial, \vhen the tide of royal favour turned. He 
confonned back\vards and for\vards, as the king changed 
his nlind. 'VbiIe Henry lived, he assisted in condenlning to 
the flames those \vho denied the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation; \vhen IIenry died, he found out that the doctrine 
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,vas false. lIe ,vas, ho,ve
er, not at a loss for people to 
burn. The authority of his station, and of his grey hairs, 
,vas employed to overcome the disgust, with which an intelli- 
gent and virtuous child regarded persecution. 
" Intolerance is ahvays bad; but the sanguinary intolerance 
of a man ","ho thus wavered in his creed, excites a loathing 
to which it is difficult to give vent, ,vithout calling foul 
names. Equally false to political and to religious obHga- 
tions, he \vas first the tool of Somerset, and then the tool of 
Northumberland. 'Vhen the former wished to put his o\"n 
brother to death, \vithout even the form of a trial, he found a 
ready instrument in Cranmer. In spite of the canon la,v, 
\vhich forbade a churchlnan to take any part in matters of 
blood, the archbishop signed the ,varrant for the atrocious 
sentence. ,,-rhen Somerset had been, in his turn, destroyed, 
his destroyer received the support of Cranmer in his attempt 
to change the course of the succession. 
"The apology made for him by his admirers, only renders 
his conduct more contenlptible. He complied, it is said, 
against his better judgment, because he could not resist the 
entreaties of Edward! A holy prelate of sixty, one would 
think, might be better employed by the bedside of a dying 
child, than in committing crimes at the request of his disciple. 
If he had sho\vn half as luuch finnness \vhen Ed\vard request- 
ed him not to commit murder, he might have saved the 
country from one of the greatest misfortunes that it ever 
under\vent. He became, froln ,vhatever motive, the accom- 
plice of the \vorthless Dudley. The virtuous scruples of 
another young and amiable mind were to be overcome. As 
Edward had been forced into persecution, Jane ,vas to be 
seduced into usurpation. No transaction in our annals is 
more unjustifiable than this. To the part ,vhich Cranmer, 
and unfortunately some better Inen than Cranmer, took in 
this DIOst reprehensible scheme, much of the severity with 
which Protestants \vere afterwards treated, must, in fairness, 
be ascribed. 
"The plot failed, Popery triumphed, and Crannler recanted. 

Iost people look upon his recantation as a single blemish 
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on an honourable lifc,-the fraiJt.y of an unguarded Dlomcnt. 
But, in fact, it \vas in strict aGcordance \vith the system on 
\vhich he had constantly acted. It was a part of a regular 
habit. It was not the first recantation that he had made; and 
in all probability, if it had answered his purpose, it \vould not 
have been the last. We do not blame him for not choosing 
to be burnt alive. It is no very severe reproach to any per- 
son, that he does not possess heroic fortitude. Dat, surely, 
a Inan who liked the fire so little, should have had sonlC 
sympathy for others. A persecutor ,vho inflicts nothing which 
be is not ready to endure, deserves SOlne respect; but, \vhcn 
a lnan who loves his doctrines more than the lives of his 
neighbours, loves his own little finger better than his doc- 
trines, a very siro pIe argument, a fortiori, \vill enable us to 
estimate the amount of his benevolence. 
H But his martyrdom, it is said, redeelned every thing. It is 
extraordinary, that so much ignorance should exist on this 
subject. The fact is, that if a martyr be a man who chooses 
to die rather than renounce his opinions, Cranmer was no more 
a nlartyr than Dr. Dodd. lIe died, solely because he could 
not help it. He never retracted his recantation, till he found 
he had made it in vain. If l\Iary had suflèred him to live, 
\ve suspect that he ,vould have heard Mass, and received 
absolution, like a good Catholic, till the accession of Eliza- 
beth; and that he \vould then have purchased, by another 
apostacy, the po\ver of burning men better and braver than 
hin1self. 
" We do not mean to represent him, however, as a monster 
of \vickedness. He ,vas not \vantonIy cruel or treacherous. 
He ,vas merely a supple, timid, interested courtier, in times 
of frequent and violent change. 
H SODlerset, \vith as little principle as his coadjutor, had a 
finner and more cOIDlnanding mind. Of IIenry, an orthodox 
Catholic, excepting that he chose to be his o\vn pope,-and 
of Elizabeth, who certainly had no objection to the theology 
of Rome, ,ve need say nothing. But, these four persons were 
the great authors of the English Reformation. ''fhree of them 
had a direct interest in the extension of the royal prerogative: 
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the fourth ,vas the ready tool of any \vho conld frighten hilu. 
It is not difficult to see froin \vhat Inotives, and on \vhat plan, 
such persons \vould be inclined to remodel the church. The 
scheme \vas merely to rob the Babylonian enchantress of her 
ornaments, in order to transfer the full cup of her sorceries 
to other hands,-spilling as little as possible by the ,yay. 
The principal founders of the church of England ,vere mere 
politicians." For a continuation of the subject, see the 
review of 
Ir. Hallam's Constitutional IIistory. 
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